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LETTER  I. 

Irish  discontents. — Roman  Catholic  Question. — General 
principle  of  religious  distinction,  as  affecting  civil  rights. — 
Ireland  enjoys  a  vigorous  and  paternal  government^  and 
the  discontents  fomented  require  only  to  he  kept  in  reason* 
ahle  check. — Ireland  has  need  of  real  and  practical  benefits, 
but  the  present  British  (that  is,  British  and  Irish^  Roman 
Catholic  claims  are  inadmissible. — It  is  our  duty,  and  our 
interest,  at  once  to  caress  Ireland,  and  to  repress  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland^  and  in  Great  Britain  also. — Acknow** 
ledged  distinction,  as  to  the  General  Principle,  between 
different  classes  of  the  Koman  Catholic  advocates. — ^Thd 
Author,  though  wholly  relying,  for  himself,  upon  the  General 
Principle,  consents  to  a  preliminary  examination  of  three 
points  proposed ; — namely,  the  resignation  with  which,  as 
asserted  by  Mr.  Canning,  British  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
present  day  contemplate  the  esListence  of  our  Protestant 
laws  and  goverumeut;— -the  qualified  censure,  which,  ac- 
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eordiDg  to  Dr.  Doyle,  tbe  Church  .of  Rome  bestows  upon 
our  Protestant  Heresy ; — and  the  dispassionate  temper  with 
which,  as  tbe  Autko/s  Correspoildletil  believes,  British 
Roman  Catholics  look  upon  the  faith  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects. — Puerile  inquiries,  by  Government,  at  a 
former  day,  and  by  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  the  present,  concerning  Roman  Catholic 
tenets. — The  true  sources  of  information.— rThe  Author 
atttkches  but  littlo  comparative  importance  to  the  historical 
argument,  and  is  qnite  content  with  knowing  what  the^ 
Church  of  Rome  is  and  must  be.-^British  Roman  Catholics 
complain  that,  in  attempting  to  discover  their  religious 
tenets,  Protestants  do'  not  give  credit  to  their  Catechisms^ 
Prayer-books,  and  Public  Professions  of  Faith. — ^These  are 
precisely  the  documents  of  which  the  Author  has  at  all 
times  availed  himself,  and  to  which  he  now  proposes  to 
refer. — Important  distinction  to  be  observed  between  the 
Public  and  Pk-ivate  devotions  of  Roman  Catholics. — Ex- 
tracts from  "  Evening  prayers  for  Wednesday,"  contained 
fai  a  modern  British  Roman  Catholic  **  Manual  of  Prayers 
and  other  Devotions ;"  being  prayers  for  tbe  overthrow  of 
Protestantism  in  this  Kingdom. — British  Roman  Catholic 
prayer  for  *'  Help  against  Infidels,"  Heretics,  Gentiles,  or 
Beathen,  laeaning,  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  as 
reeogniaed  by  the  terms  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill.    -    1 
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LETTEft  TI. 

The  Riifgdoiii  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  eiteimed  by 
Britisfa  BSoman  Catholics  an  Infidel  or  Heathen  Kingdom — 
its  Prince*  an  Infidel  or  Heathen  Prince — and  its  Peofde,  an 
Infidel^  or  Heathen  People. — Brhidh  Roman  Catholic  coa«- 
fregatibn^s  called  Christian  missions. — Bossnet's  statement  of 
the  R6nii&  Catholic  doctride  of  Indulgences. — ^Various  lA- 
dulgeaees,  and  especially  thitt  of  Clement  the  Fonrte^th,  lA 
the  yeflor  1772,  granted  **  to  dl  the  Faithfol  in^  Christ,  dweltii^ 
hmong  Infidels;''  that  is,  to  Koman  Catholics  dwelling  aniott^ 
British  Protestant  Infidels  or  Heathen,  and  the  terms  ^nd  <tt<< 
Sections  for  the  use  of  which  are  printed  in  all  British  Bomiui 
Ciftholic  Prayer*books  to  thitf  day. — Great  want  of  ntA* 
fofmity  ih  the  contents  of  Roriian  Catholic  Prayef-boOkiT, 
and  consequent  variety  in  the  practical  religion  of  Bomeiii 
Catholics. — Symptoms  of  temporising. — ^Tardy  introduction 
of  prayers  for  the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family. — ^Exor- 
cisms against  Sorcery.— Worship  of  Gimrdian  Angels.— Anec- 
dote of  a  Guardian  Angel. — ^The  diversity  of  Roman  Catholic 
private  devotions  constitutes  a  real  diversity  of  religibn,  and 
enables  the  Church  of  Rome  to  hdd  within  itself  an  infinite 
nudibet  of  Sects. — Consequent  delusion  as  to  the  pretended 
Miity  of  thaft  Church.— Itliislon  practiced  upon  tke  pe6{a«  M 
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tUt  kiogdom,  while  vehement  prayers  for  the  overthrow  of 

dieir  Futh  and.  Laws  are  regularly  iotrodaeed  as  matters  of 

Private  or  Family  British  Roman  Catholic  devotton,  but 

exelttded   from   Public. — Ouardiaa    Angels    die    Gdod 

Demons  of  Paganism^ — ^Real  Paganism  of  the  Church  df 

BrOme^-<-Real  importance  of  that  fact,  as  to  die  interests 

of  civil  and  reUgioos  liberty — and,   consequeatty,  to  aD 

political  views  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  disciples*-^ 

Opposite  motives  of  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Romaa 

Gatholio  Emancipation. — Absurdity  of  the  pretence,  that 

British  RoBMtn  Catholic  Emancipation  w^uld  add  nothing 

to  British  Roman  Catholic  political  strength. — ^Interest  ct 

the  whole  world  in  British  Roman  Caliiolic  Exehutan,  as 

tending  to  the  completion  of  the  great  work  of  civil  and 

fdigious  liberty,  begun,  upon  the  one  hand^  by  Louis  the 

Tenth  of  France,  and,  upon  the  other,  by  Henry  the  Eighth 

ofBagland. — Prayers  to  Ouardiaa  Angels     •>    *    -    -    20 


LETTER  III. 

,||ir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill,  in  express  terms,  pota  to 
ligbtfdie  ignorance  of  those  who  have  hitherto  disputed  the 
possessioii  of  ,a  "  Protei»tant"  Constitution  of  Oovemmeat  by 
1^  JlilVd^..-— JQie  same  Bill  is  also .  at  variance  with  thos« 


who  'cotftend  for  'tk«  abolishing  of  ''  religious  distinctions/' 
To  ttoeomplish  that  general  objeet,  nothing  more  would  be 
-necessaETf  than  to  abolish  all  qualifying  Oaths  and  Declara^- 
Imnm/  except  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration.-^ 
-Qualified  character  of  the  whole  Bill. — Real  *'  insult**  pro- 
fiosed  by  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  realm.--^ 
Its  joint  effiscty  if  passed,  would  be»  to  give  British  Roman 
Catholics  political  power,  but  at  the  expense  of  personal 
degradation. — British  Roman  Catholic  Prayers  against  Bri- 
tish Protestantism  and  Protestants. — Natural  and  unitrersai 
principle  of  those  Prayers. — Perfect  liberty  of  conscience 
at  this  time  enjoyed  by  British  Roman  Catholics. — British 
Roman  Catholics,  in  their  Prayers,  describe  their  Church  as 
persecuted  in  this  kingdom,  and  call  Tehemently  upon  Ood 
for  its  deliferance,  upon  the  simple  ground  that  Protestant- 
ism exists  in  its  neighbourhobd. — Application  of  the  Prayers 
manifested  by  references  to  the  traditions  concerning  St. 
George,  St  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. — St  George,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  England,  said  to  haye  been  a  native  of  the  city  of 
CoTcntry. — St  Peter  said  to  haye  neyer  been  at  Rome.— 
St  Paul,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Brttotai,  said  to  hare  preached 
in  Wales,  and  the  sword  of  his  martyrdom  borne  in  the  arms 
of  the  etty  of  London. — Mr.  Canning's  quotation  of  Virgil, 
and  pretence  that  the  "  time  of  combat"  has  passed  away. — 
Contrast  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  present  British 


JBLop^pn  Ca,tholic  Prayer-books. — British  RpmaQ  CathoUes 
faourly  IpoJkJiQg  foiiward  to  th^  restoration  of  tbeir  Cbnrclk 
within  tfiis  kingdcmi-T-^jeasonablepess  of  their  ezpectatioBs. 
— Strong  leaning  of  the  British  population  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism. — Remark  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. — Uniform  difi* 
culty  in  saving  a  people  from  relapse  in^  the  ancient 
jhith.r-These  considerations  never  to  be  overlooked  by  Bri- 
.tish  Protestant  lawgivers. — An  objection,  from  Mr.  Canning, 
anticipated.— The  **  insulting"  argument^  that  Bxitish  Ror 

• 

man  Caiholics  despise  or  undervalue  their  religion,  rejected. 
— >If»  however,  they  really  despise  or  undervalue  their  reli- 
gion, they  have  some  worldly  motive  of  attachment  to  its 
name,  and  this  is  sufficient. — General  nature  of  the  popular 
attachment  to  any  system  of  faith. — Bossnet  quoted,  to 
establish  the  universal  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  thajt 
Protestantism  can  only  flourish  for  an  interval,  and  that  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  must  idtimately  and  univc^rsalfy  rise  abov0 
It. — ^No  religious  complaint  is  to  be  made  against  the  British 
Roman  Catholics,  upon  account  of  their  religipus  senti- 
ments ;  but  those  sentiments  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fatal 
to  their  political  ambition. — If  the  Prayers  cited  in  these 
letters,  have  not  thQ  meaning  here  assigned  to  th^m,  let 
British  Roman  Catholics  give  a  different  interpretation  n*  42 
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LiTTER  IV. 

The  second  point  examined. — Dn  Doyle's  diitinction  of 
^' Contumacious  Heretics.** — ^The  British  Protestant  popu* 
lation  consists  in  **  Heretics  or  Infidels/'  according  to  the 
British  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books^  and  according  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  Bill. — It  is  plainly  a  population  of  Con- 
tumacious Heretics,  because  its  Heresy  has  been  long  since 
condemned  by  the  Church  of  Rome. — ^The  distinction 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Doyle,  explained  by  reference  to  Bossuet 
end  St  Augustine,  whence  it  appears  that  Heresy  is  «idur- 
^le  only  till  the  **  authority  of  the  Church"  has  been  set 
against  it :  after  &is,  those  who  abide  by  it  are  guilty  of 
"  effrontery,"  and  '^  Cktistiam  may  spit  in  their  faces."-^ 
The  thnrd  point  examined. — Religious  temper  inculcated 
npon  British  Rpman  Catholics,  in  respect  of  their  Protestant 
fellowrSttbjects.r-^Xnference  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a 
British  Roman  Cathdie  religious  education.-^Eitracls 
frpnii  British  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books. — ^Affecting 
prayers  for  Protestant  conversion.-^Imputations  of  **  ob« 
stina^,  pride»  and  aelf^conceif*  against  Protestants.--^ 
"  Li^y,  or  Intercession  for  England." — ^The  spirits  of 
pride,  rebellion,  apostacy,  hypocrisy,  profaneness,  and 
sacrilege,  ^presumption  on    their  own  private  opinions,*' 
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and  "  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
and  the  **  false  liberty  of  an  undispipUned  life/'  imputed  to 
England,  and  its  conversion,  and  re-union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  prayed  for. — ^The  •*  ignorant'^  said  to  be  •*  seduced 
by  false  teachers;"  the  "  learned,''  "  abused  by  their  pas- 
sions ;"  and  "  the  whole  nation*'  afflicted  with  the  "  spirit 
of  contradiction,  licentiousness  and  discord."     -     -     -     7t 


LETTER   V. 

The  religious  justice  that  is  due  to  the  motives  of  British 
Roman  Catholics. — Probable  influence  of  the  language  of 
the  Prayers  cited,  upon  the  minds  of  British  Roman  .Catho- 
lics, and  its  incompatibility  with  the  duties^ of  loyal  sub* 
jects  of  a  Protestant  King,  and  loyal  citizens  of  a  Protestant 
State. — Social  disorders  that  have  their  origin  in  the  very 
«    principle  of  religious  charity,  or,  more  generally,  of  human 
benevolence,  in  the  absence  of  civil  restraint. — ^The  senti- 
9ient  of  love  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. — The  divine  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary» 
Angels,    Saints,    Patriarchs   and   Martyrs,   considered   as 
objects  of  the  affections. — God  the  Father  least  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  devout,  and  why  .-^Superficial  remark  of  Vol? 

taire. — ^The  Holy  Ghost  sometimes  described  as  the  Creator^ 


T^lMfferentlafltteBces  of  abstract  ideas  and  sensible  images, 
in  religious  creeds. — Contrast  between  Roman  Catholicisnr 
and  Calyinism.^ — Partial  inconvenience  of  sensible  images  in 
religious  doctrine. — Examples  drawn  from  Roman  Catbo- 
licism,  and  from  Methodism. — ^Parallel  between  Methodism 
and  Roman    Catholicism. — Indecorous,  hymns  introduced 

into  the  Churches  of  the  Establishment  by  the  Evangelicals. 
— ^The  same  complained  of  in  a  late  Episcopal  Charge. — 
Extraordinary  verse  extracted  from  a  modern  hymn. — Reli- 
gious love  nearly  allied  to  religious  hate. — General  liability 
of  love  to  change  into  animosity. — The  Roman  Catholic  will 
not  leave  the  Protestant  quietly  to  his  supposed  perdition.—^ 
His     solicitude  manifests     itself,   however,    more   gently, 
at  the  beginning,  than  the  corresponding  solicitude  of  the 
Methodist. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  will  not  consent  to  ne- 
glect us,  like  the  Jew. — Social,    civil,  and  political  incon- 
veniences of  his   zeal. — Love  and  tenderness  the  Roman 
Catholic  motives  for  committing  Heretics  to  the  flames.— r 
Bossuet's  sentiments  upon  that  subject.-^He  fortifies  him* 
«elf  with  the  pathetic  language  of  St  Augustine,  of  the 

same  tenor. — ^Religious    animosity  is  not  confined  to  the 

j»  •  • .- 

'Romaii  Catholics. — Its    existence  among   the  Protestaii;: 

Missionaries  in  Hindostan. — The  great  principle  of  civil 

legiskitiott  is,  not  to  decide  upon  theological  merits,  but 

to  defeqd  the  professors  of  different  systems  against  eaca 


of^,rnTrO\kr  laws  efi^ct  thai  object  in  India^-^adat  komfih-^ 
^d  q^ghi  to  oootioue  so  to  do. — ^Are  Britiah  Protestantt 
wUling  to  place  themselTes  under  the  loving  rods  of  British 
lUKDan  Catholics  T — Can  British  Roman  Catholic  Emanci-e 
pation  take  place,  without  enlarging  British  Roman  Ca^olic 
power  ?•-.-- 91 


LETTER  VI. 

The  zeal  of  Roman  Catholicism  compared  with  that  of 
French  Jacobinism. — ^Viewed  on  the  favourable  side»,both 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulses  of  human  love. — 
Both  intolerant. — Both  universal  in  their  objects. — ^The 
Revolution  of  France  was  to  be  the  ''  Revolution  of  entire 
Europe." — "  The  republic  of  men"  was  declared  to  be  "  one 
nation/'  and  **  universal  benevolence,  the  new  constitution 
of  Frappe."r— Favourable  view  which  Helvetius  and  Vol- 
taire,  only  a  abort  time  previously,  had  taken  of  the  pQliti- 
cal  situatiqn  of  the  states  of  the  North  of  Europe;  as^ 
Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  England,  and  even  Austria.-r? 
^Political  contrast  suggested  by  Helvetius,  between  th^ 
North  and  South  of  Europe. — Similarity  of  the  motivi^a, 
whether  bencrvolent  or  selfish,  of  French  Jacobinism,  and 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  for  generalising  the  reception  of 


their  respectire  systeniB. — General  sympathies  of  man* 
)dnd. — Human  attractions  and  repulsions. — Tendeney 
of  all  nations  to  unions  and  the  oounteracting  causes. 
-^-Distinct  duties  of  Philosophers  and  Eangs. — ^Philosophy 

I 

in  tkoughi,  and  philosophy  in  adian. — ^Superficial  views 
commonly  taken  of  these  8ubjects.-;-Distinction  b^* 
tween    the   objects    of   politics    and  of    philosophy.— *-In 

what  manner  the  conclusions  of  philosophy  are  to  enter 
into  the  practice  of  politics. — ^The  French  Jaqobins  wished 
to  inake  all  the  world  republican ; — Buonaparte,  all  the  world 
monarchical ; — ^the  Roman  Catholics,  wish  to  make  all  the 
world  Roman  Catholic. — Just  limits  of  the  Britisfi  Whig 
and  Protestant  system. — ^Tyranny  of  every  other  system* 
philosophical  or  ecclesiastical,  religious  or  irreligious.—- 
The  Liberals,  among  ourselves,  reject  **  toleration." — ^They 
would  persecute  every  religion,  if  they  were  able,  and 
why  7 — Sentiments  of  Helvetius.* — ^Persecution  in  Germany* 
— ^A  rule  to  be  laid  down,  by  which  to  interpose  between  tb^ 
use  and  the  abuse  of  the  principle  oi  universal  benevoleoce*-^ 
This  rule  obtains  in  Britisb  politics,  and  in  BritWb  law.^*-^ 
It  is  Whiggism  that  has  made  it.  a  prinoiirfe  of  our  law^-rr 
Whig  politics  but  little  understood  among  its. — Tho  fatt 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  would  be  sealed  by 
tiiem. — ^The  supporters  of  that  question  either  despise  ot 
betray  Whiggism. — ^They  associate  themselved  with  Sis 
Francis  Burdett^  the  steady  impugner  of  Whiggism    -  IIQ 
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LETTER  VII. 

The  same  partisans,  who,  a  sbort  time  siace,  were~  tlM 
advocates  of  Jacobin  France,  compose,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  the  advocates  of  British  Roman  Catholic  Enuttoi* 
pation. — The  objects  and  principles  in  both  cases,  alike« 
— Correction  of  the  language  of  Helvetius,  <'  Qui  tokre 
les  infeolerans,.  se  rend  conpable  de  tons  les  crimes/-*-^ 
English  law%  tolerate  the  intolerant,  but  do  not  tolerate  their 
crimes;  that  is,  they  refuse  the  means  of  commission;-^ 
Different  manners  of  thinking,  upon  civil  subjects,  among 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholics  respectively.- — Means 
.which  British  Roman  Catholics  would  acquire,  for  dis« 
tnrbing  the  public  tranquillity,  in  the  event  of  British  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  independently  on  the  absolute  enacts 
meat  of  new  laws. — ^Reciprocal  danger  of  the  tranquillity  of 
British  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  same  circumstances. — 
Absurdity  of  the  proposition,  that  all  that  is  bad  in  the 
Romui  Catholic  Faith  is  bad  already,  and  that  the  con- 
cession of  their  claims  would  have  no  effect  in  making  it 
worse. — ^llie  only  question  is,  whether  what  is  bad  in  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  namely,  their  seal  for  their 
Church,  might  not  be  made  worse,  by  being  made  more 
operative  ? — ^Example  of  the  Saints,  or  Evangelicats^-^The 
equal  addiction,  of  certain  partisans  among  us,  to  Freneli 
Jacobinism,  at  one  time,  and  to  Roman  Catholic.  Emancir 
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pation  fit  another,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  priociple,  th« 
admitsioii  of  a  false  philosophy  as  respecting  the  affairs  of 
natioBs ;  a  philosophy  which  applies  to  practice  what  belongi 
only  to  speculation ;  and  to  particQlar  coauniiiiitiesy  what 
beloBgft  oaly  to  man  in  the  universal. — ^The  intoleraat  a|Mrit 
of  tpeciilaiive  philosophy,  or  of  speculative  opinioOy  or  of 
fiith  religious  or  irreligious,  when  permitted  to  mix  with  the 
affairs  of  mankind. — ^The  terror  justly  entertaified  by  states*^ 
when  rulers  of  other  states  set  themselves  up  as;  propagatont 
of  opinion,  or  of  faith. — ^The  same  dangers  within  the  limita 
of  particular  states,  when  propagators  of  a  faith,  or  of  an 
opinion,  are  entrusted  with  political  power. — Greater  com** 
parative  rapacity  and  barbarity  of  all  spiritual  conqueroM 
and  rulers. — Atrocities  enacted  and  projected  by  the  Jaco^ 
bins  of  France. — Scheme  for  destroying- all  the  considerable 
towns   in    France,  with  the  view  of    overcoming  public 
opinion. — Scheme  for  putting  to  death  all  persons  above 
thirty  years  of  age  in  France,  with  the  same  view. — ^The 
French  aim,  in  this  latter  project,  was  that  of  putting  the 
affairs  of  France  into  the  exclusive  hands  of  the  *'  rising 
•generation.'' — The  same  reliance  upon  the  "  rising  genera- 
tion''appears  in  a  speech  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  in  regard 
'to  Britia|i  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. — ^Opposition  of 
the  arrangements  of  Providence,  to  this  plan  of  governing 
Ihttoian  affairs  by  means  of  Ae  '<  rising  generation."      -  130 
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LETTER  VIII. 

MiscliievoiiB  eoBseqnenoes  of  the  confusion  preraleitt  ia 
men's  minds,  between  what  is  rrght  in  the  abstmct,  un  jcr 
any  religious  or  philosophical  view  of  human  affairs  in 
general,  and  what  is  right  in  the  political  view  of  the  affairs 
of  any  given  nation  or  community  of  men  in  particular.-— 
Thils  confusion  tflways  to  be  looked  for  in  minds  not  politi- 
cAlly- cultivated,  and  therefore  in  the  bulk  of  those  who 
meddle  with  public  affairs,  in  every  free  state. — Abstract 
piiilosophy  is  the  spontaneous  growtb  of  nature ;  practical, 
liM  eli|borated  work  of  wtt. — Dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  simple  preval^ce  of  this  abstract  philosophy  among 
Ae  people  of  a  free  state. — Increased  dangers  from  die 
artificial  use  which  is  made  of  public  opinion,  in  such  a 
■late,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  those  who  are  am- 
bkious  of  power. — ^Probable  honesty  of  intention  of  by 
ttittch  the  greater  part  of  all  political  partisans. — ^Natural 
preference,  in  a  certain  class,  and  from  the  causes  ad- 
dttced^  of  error,  to  truth. — Why,  what  is  called  the  popnlsdr 
party,  should,  at  all  times,  be  more  probably  wrong  than 
right  —  Personal  invective  and  aspersion,  in  regard  t6 
f»olitical  questions,  usually  unjust. — ^Utility,  nevertheless,  df 
wiending  our  idew  of  a  political  reasoner  or  party  bej^d 
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the  limits  of  the  present^  or  of  any  single  question. — Ameri- 
can  Indian  custom. — What  is  the  general  political  character 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ? — ^When 
were  they  ever  right  T — Ireland  capable  of  essential  benefits 
at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  under  the  guidance  of  att 
enlightened  and  energetic  Ministry. — Circumstances  of  her 
population  compared  with  those  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  th^  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies. — ^Ireland 
really  the  shame  of  England,  but  not  upon  account  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities. — ^The  influence  of  the  great 
landholders  in  Ireland  is  probably  too  strong  to  leave  the 
hands  of  His  Majesty's  gorernment  wholly  free ;  there  ar4 
certain  things,  however,  which  the  latter  might  easily  ac* 
complish.  —  poor  laws,  cautiously  introduced,  ought  to  ob- 
tain, in  Ireland. — No  absentee -tax  is  to  be  recommended* 
-^Poverty  of  the  Irish  labouring  classes  injurious  to  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  actual  movers 
and  immediate  supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  Hot  to  be  confounded  with  the  yisionary  philosopher^ 
described  in  this  letter. — Among  the  latter  class  are  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  Unitarians,  as  bodies. — He*- 
fhodists  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dissenters. —^Calca* 
lations  of  the  "  Dissenting  Interest''  upon  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation.  —  Vast  amount  of  their  mistake.  —  The 
DtsseHters  are  the  loathing  of  the  people  of  Engiaad*-^ 


Decided  preference  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholias.— r  ^ 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill  a  monument  of  that  preference; 
--^Wbat  would  become  of  the  Dissenters,  if  the  Romaa; 
Catholics  were  in  power? — Rational  and  less  worldly 
Dissenters  take  this  latter  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question.       --------------  151, 

LETTER  IX. 

There  are  two  publics;  the  active  and  the  inactive. — 
Domestic  political  mistakes  aiising  from  want  of  advertence 
to  that  fact. — "  The  enlightened  public,"  so  called,  is  a  third 
public ;  a  subdivision  of  the  active  public. — Uniform  india^ 
position  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  state 
to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs. — Evidence  of  that  truth  to 
be  observed  in  this  Kingdom,  and  in  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.-^ 
This  great  majority,  then,  is  the  '' inactive  public." — ^The 
"  active  public  "  is  consequently  composed  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  real  total  public,  or  total  body  of  the 
members  of  the  state. — ^This  *'  active  public,"  nevertheless, 
does  all  the  business,  makes  all  the  noise,  calls  itself 
by  the  unqualified  title  of  ''  the  public,"  and  is  com^ 
monly  regarded  as  such  by  others.  —  Reasons  why  the 
*'  active  public'*  should  necessarily  be  suspected,  before- 
hand, of  the  possession  of  less  intelligence,  less  information^ 
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less  wisdom,  and  less  virtue  than  the  ^*  inactive^ — ^Reason 
why  the  great  majority  of  the  ''  active  public"  should  ne- 
cessarily be  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  malcontents  of 
the  State;  and,  consequently,  why  it  may  be  right  to  admit 
the  probability  that  the  great  majority  of  the  *'  active  pub- 
lic'* really  belongs  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ^*  popular 
party/'  or  party,  either  of  deliberate  enemies  of  our  Con- 
stitution of  Goyernment,  or  of  persons  unacquainted  with  its 
principles,  and  with  the  merits  of  those  principles.^— The 
minority  of  the  **  active  public"  is  sufficient  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs ;  and  the  *^  inactive  public"  remains  inactive,  so 
long  as  it  is  satisfied  with  that  conduct,  and  with  the  public 
prospects. — Hence,  for  the  most  part,  what  is  remarked  as 
the  '*  apathy"  of  the  friends  of  Government  and  of  the  Oon- 
stitution. — ^The  **  enlightened  public." — Estimate  of  its  pro- 
portionate numbers. — Insolence  of  its  character  .     .     .  177 

LETTER  X. 

These  letters  addressed  to  the  Author's  friend,  as  to  one  of 
those  who,  iu  the  retirement  and  bosom  of  private  and  do- 
mestic life,  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  poise  the  different 
sides  of  a  question,  and  to  look,  as  to  a  distance,  at  the 
stage  of  the  moving  world. — Necessity  of  judging  of  the 
generality  of  the  men  who  support  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  by  means  of  reference  to  the  general  history  of  their 
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political  principles  and  puUtc  conduct.— ^sEnlargied  examiiia- 

'tMon  isto  which  those,  who  wish  to  view  those  claims  irightiiy, 

should. enter.-^The  more  they  are  examined  upon  the  sur- 

faoe  only,  the  move  likely  they  are  to  be  i^aooes^fid. — ^Tfae 

Roman  Oatholtc  Questkm  will  be  raised,  from  time  to  time, 

from  ipeneration  to  gen^ation. — Importance  of  the  condiutt 

-of  Parliamentaiy  Electors  for  its  resistancc-^Actiye  public 

-^always  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  malcontents  of 

the  eouDtry,  occasional  or  habitual. — ^Enumeration  of  our 

^habttual  malcontents,  or  enenues  of  our  Whig  Constitution, 

oi  Government  in  Church  and  State ;  enemies  of  tiie  Church, 

Hereditary  Whigs,  abusers  of  the  name  of  Whigs;  Tories, 

m  diTine-right-men,  opponents  of  that  aristocratical  part  of 

our  Constitution,  which  keeps  both  Crown  and  people  in 

check ;  as.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Cobb^, 

&c. — History  and  character  of  the  Hereditary  Whigs.*— 

Their  high  value  upon  one  side;  their  public  mischievous- 

ness  upon  the  other. — Their  absence  of  political  principle. — 

Their  low  associations 207 

LETTER  XI. 

Whig  and  Anti^Whig  principles  defined. — The  Whig 
principle  demands  the  snl^jection  of  the  whole  circle  of  civil 
affairs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  ecclesiastical  and  seculai:,  to 
the  government  of  the  law,  or  authority  of  the  State. — Antir 
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Whig  primii^le. — ^^Consequent  distvnotioii'bet^r^eivlhe  (Round-* 
'bead  lind  the  Whig ;  between  the  adit^rsartes^  of  King  Charles, 
and  the  ^friends  of  Ring  William.— The  Whig  piinoiple  of 
spivitaial  .snbjeetion  does  not  apply  to  rdigion  as  simply 
'irihabiting  the  <bosoms  of  indiTidnals,  but  to  religion  as 
brotight  >into  tile  affairs  >of  society,  and  therefore  made  a 
concern  between  man  and  man. — Exceeding  ignorance  or 
thongfatlessness  «of  ^those,  who  accuse  our  Whig  laws  of 
*^  interfering  between  man  and'his  Malcer.'' — ^The  enemy  of 
the  Church  is  in  no  perfect  allowance  to  the  -King,  and  can 
Mpect, 'therefore,  nothing  more  than  iclemtum* — ^Who  is 
the  "  bigot?" — ^True,  and  solely  spiritnal  nature,  of  n^ligious 
freedom. — Pitiable  speech  of  Sir  'Francis  Burdett,  to  the 
Westminster  Electors,  in  the  month  of  May  last. — Diverse 
influences  of  **  particular  religions"  upon  the  happiness  of 
their  professors.  —  Peculiar  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ;  to  promote  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. — ^Rarity  of  the  interpretations  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  that  tendency. — (Religions 
^hich  expressly  aim  at  evil,  instead  of  good.— Origin  of  the 
Black  Art.— Religious  truth  always  progressive  among 
mankind. — rFoulness  of  certain  deeds  of  religion,  ancient 
and  modern;  and  hence  the  need  of  our  Whig  spiritual 
policy. — Religious  sentiment  and  practice  progressive. — 
'Their  dependence  upon  civilisation. — ^Civilisation  and  reli- 
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gion,  tlie  reciprocal  sources  of  each  other's  adv;ancement.-^ 
Instance  of  religious  sacrifices. — ^Ancient,  universality  of 
human  sacrifices. — Abraham  suggested  as  their  .first  abro- 
gator  among  the  Hebrews. — Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  their 
abrogation '  in  Hindostan  through  the  progress  of  social 
refinement. — Sacrifices  of  fruits  and  flowers. — Sanguinary 
character  of  ancient  religious  worship,— How  softened,  by 
means  of  ingenious  artifices,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation. — 
Progress  of  religious  sentiment  exemplified  in  Jacob,  Job, 
and  Habbakuk. — Indentity  of  the  religious  thoughts  and 
phraseology  of  antiquity,  with  those  of  the  American 
Indians, — Progress  of  religious  doctrine. — ^Advance  from 
polytheism  to  monotheism. — ^Mahomet  the  first  upon  record 
to  proclaim,  as  a  temporal  ruler,  that  there  is  '^  no  god  but 
OoD." !*• 226 

LETTER  XII. 

Application  of  the  view  which  has  been  suggested,  of  the 
variety  of  moral  and  political  character  of  different  '<  reli- 
gions," to  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  gratuitous 
doctrine,  that  *'  no  particular  religion  is  necessary  to  human 
happiness." — Undoubted  ministration  of  all ''  religions,"  each 
in  its  degree,  and  according  to  its  appropriateness,  to  human 
happiness. — ^The  best  and  the  fittest  to  be  the  most  valued. — ' 
Dangers  from  religion,  even  in  our  own  time  and  country, 


never  to  be  taken  for  dreams. — Inestimable  value  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  of  which  the  maintenance  of  religion  is  only 
half  the  object ;  the  suppression,  or  at  least  the  mitigation  of 
the  disorders  of  unguided  religion,  being  the  other,  and  the 
equally  important. — One  of  the  great  points,  to  be  aimed  at 
by  the  human  legislator  (not  for  the  glory  of  God,  nor  for 
the  interests  of  individual  happiness,  which  are  the  cares  of 
divinity  and  morals,  but  for  the  welfare  of  society  and 
^e  State,  which  are  the  sole  cares  of  the  law),  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  superstitious  observances  from  religious ;  that  is, 
die  excess,  from  the  sufficient ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  first 
intentions  of  an  Established  Church. — A  second  great  point 
is  the  separation  of  injurious  articles  of  faith  from  beneficial; 
and  this,  also,  is  one  of  the  first  intentions  of  an  Established 
Church. — But  the  Whig  believes  this  power  of  separation, 
or  this  authority  to  separate,  to  reside  in  the  human  legislator, 
because  he  also  holds  it  tobe  a  lawful,  as  well  as  necessary, 
exercise  of  human  reason. — The  Whig,  therefore,  is  for  an 
"  human  Church ; "  but  this  human  Church  is  the  horror  of 
every  Anti-Whig,  from  Bossuet  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
from  the  Puritan  to  the  Liberal,  and  from  the  Pope  to 
Mr.  Carlile. — Afflictions  and  crimes  of  unguided  religion. — 
Their  ordinary  occurrence — the  degree  in  which  they  are 
prevented  and  restrained,  through  the  medium  of  our  religious 
Establishment. — ^The  true  question,  to  be  agitated  by  Sir 


Franois  Burdett»  is  this :  oot  whether  **  a  pacticular  religion 
be  necessary  to  human  h^i^iness"  or  bappiuesA'  in  iadi* 
vidual  bosoms ;  but  whether  the  l^al  establishment,  and 
consequent  legal  defence,  of  ••  a.  particular  religion/'  be 
necessary  to  the  ftappiness  of  society,  and.  to  the  consequent 
well-being  of  States, — False  notions  with,  respect-  to  the 
religious  condition  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
— Dr.  Priestley's  sentiments  upon  that  condition. — Mr.  Cob* 
bett's  reproof  of  Mr.  Carlile,  and  general  justice  of  bis  como 
parative  views  of  England  and  the  United*  States. — ^Popular 
contempt  into  which  Mr.  Cobbett's  opinions  upon  all  subjects 
have  fallen. — Contrast  between  Whig  principles,  and.  the 
principles  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. — Uniformity  of  political 
sentiment  among  all  who  are  not  Whigs^  from  the  Pagans 
and  Puritans  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Dissenters,  the 
French  Philosophers,  the  Jacobins,  the  Liberals,  the  Gar^- 
bonari,  and  the  Roman  Catholics. — Divine  origin  of  reli- 
gion.— Human  care  of  religion  in  society.^— Whig  principles 
concerning  religious  independence  in  society,  and 'concerning 
the  entire  (edifice  of  public  liberty,  with  which  the  social 
independence  of  religion  is  wholly  incompatible •< — Whig 
doctrine  of  tokraiion  and  of  blaephemy. — Extract  from  the 
reported  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett — Whiggism  obsolete- 
and  to  be  despised,  and  true  Toryism  revived,  and  put  into 
its  place,  according  to  Sir  Francis. — ^Toryism,  in  still  worse 
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hands  than  those  of  Sir  Francis,  deceitfully  assnmes  the 
name  of  Whig. — ^The  French  Revolution  has  been  one.  of 
the  sources  of  modern  and  Tulgar  misconceptioti  conpeming 
Whiggism. — ^The  similar  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
Reyolution  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America!l-£rror  of  the  doctrine,  that  English  Whigs  of  a 
century  past  could  concur,  if  now  living  (and  without  vio- 
lation of  their  eternal  principles),  in  the  concession  of.the 
Roman  Catholic  claims      ...;......    248 

LETTER  XIIL 

Lord  Molesworth,  a  century  ago,  complained  of  the  mix- 
ture of  false  Whigs  with  true,  aud  thought  that  **  a  civil  Test 
might  be' contrived/'  to  distinguish  those  who  owned' Whig^ 
or  **  Revolution  principles,"  **  from  such  as  tooth  and  nail 
oppose  them." — His  Lordship's  own  Public  Profession  of 
Faith,  or  summary  of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Whig- 
gism.~**A  Whig  is  one  who  is  exactly  for  keeping  up  to  the 
strictness  of  the  true  old  Gothic  Constitution.*' — **  Old  &ttd 
true  maxim.  That  the  King  can  do  wrong.'' — "Our  diurch 
is  part  of  our  State." — Religious  liberality  and  toleration  of 
Whiggism — *'  Mischiefs  of  bigotry" 274 

LETTER  XIV, 

Our  modern  Court  party  is  our  Whig  party.—  Comparison 
of  the  sentiments  of  Lord   MolesWorth  and  Lord  Eldon.-^ 


Lotd'  Moluworth  thought  '^  do  Pripo^  fit  to  gpyern,  whose 
pranoiple  it  must  be  to  ruin  the  Constitution  as  spon  as  he 
oan  aoqnire  m^uit  power  to  do  so ;"  and  that  it  is  '<  nonsense 
ftw  one  to  be  Head  of  a  Church,  or  Defender  of  a  Faitb» 
who  thinks  himself  bound  in  duty  to  oyerthrow  it." — Ex- 
treme absurdity  of  those  who  imagipe  that  what  is  '<  unjust" 
or  **  nonsensical/'  as  respects  the  PrincO)  can  be  just  or 
rational,  as  respects   any  subordinate  functionaries  of  the 
State;    Members  of  Parliament,   among  others,  are   sub- 
ordinate functionaries. — Voters  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
also,  are   subordinate  functionaries. — Excuse  suggested  for 
those  who  do  not  look  at  our  Constitution  of  Government  un- 
der this  difiusiye,  and  only  truly  popular  aspect,  upon  account 
of  tti0  nioiiarchia)  character  which  also  belongs  to  it,  and 
which  may  too  singly  engross  attention, — If  England  were 
^  Protestant  democracy,  instead  of  a  Protestant  monarchy, 
could  Any  mui  persuade  himself  that  its  Protestant  interests 
w^)4   be  sftfe,  so  that  but  one,  two,   or  three  of  prin- 
^pal  functionares    were    Protestant  ? — England    is  suffi- 
^n^ntly  a  Protestant  and  Church  of  England  democracy,  to 
make  the  Protestantism  and  Church  principles  of  the  whole 
VASs    of    its    functionaries.    Parliamentary    Electors    in- 
cluded,  of  equal    importance   with   those   of   its  Prince ; 
and,  consequently,  our  actual  political  practice  is  too  loose, 
rather  than  too  rigid,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain. — 
If  the  laxity  were  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  where 
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would  be  the  security  of  the  people  against  a  corrupt  King, 
or  Ministers  or  Parliament ;  or^  of  the  King,  against  corrupt 
Ministers  or  Parliament ;  and,  in  this  latter  case,  what  would 
not  be  the.  hardship  of  the  task  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  King? — ^Where  you  require  a  performance,  you 
should  give  adequate  means  ;  you  require  of  the  King,  that  he 
shaji  maintain  the  Church  established  by  law;  you  should  give 
him,  therefore,  a  Church  Parliament,  and  a  Church  people : 
the  State  is  to  be  served  only  by  *'  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together/' — Lord  Molesworth's  estimate 
of  the  fitness  of  *'  Papists  "  for  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights  in  this  kingdom;  they  cannot,  he  says,  be  either 
**  true  governors  "  of  a  ^Protestant  country,  or  •*  true  sub- 
jects." — His  Lordship's  tlistinct  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  but  refusal,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  right  to 
disobey  the  law  upon  any  plea  of  conscience  whatever; — 
that  is,  he  refuses  to  permit  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  the  people,  or  citizens  of  the  State,  to 

*  * 

set  up,  upon  a  spiritual,  any  more  than  any  other  pretence, 
a  private  or  bye-law,  or  rule  of  public  action,  in  contradic- 
tion  of  the  public  law ;  a  law  of  his  or  their  own,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  law  of  the  State. — He  applies  his  argument, 
as  well  to  all  oilier  religious  Nonconformists,  as  to  Roman 
Catholics. — ^Total  discordance  of  Whig  principles  with  what, 
sit  the  present  day,  are  called  "  popular  principles."        286 
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LETTER  XV. 


Whiggism  consists  in  a  perfect  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  our  existing  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  of  which 
Constitution  it  has  heen  itself  the  founder;. — Religious  disa- 
bilities in  the  State  are  civil  disabilities. — Ignorance  of  those 
who  say  that  our  Whig  laws  create  disabilities  only  for  those 
who   are   conscientiously  of  another  Christian  persuasion 
than  the  Established,  while  they  leave  untouched  the  Irre- 
ligious, the  Deist,  and  the  Atheist — Our  Whig  laws  do  not 
inquire  who  is  religious,  or  who  irreligious ;  but  only,  who 
gives,  or  who  refuses  his  constitutional  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
government,  and  discipline  of  the  Church.     Our  Whig  laws 
authorise  no  Inquisition ;  make  no  search  into  any  man's 
conscience.     Those  who  do  not  openly  refuse  adherence  to 
the  Church,  they,  as  well  upon  every  principle  of  just  human 
law,    as  of  humble  religious  charity,    presudie   to    be    its 
faithful  members.     But,  with  respect  to  those  who   openly 
refuse  their  adherence,  it  makes  the  gravest  and  most  discri- 
minating  distinction.    To  the  simple  Dissenter  from  the 
government,  discipline,  or  some  subordinate  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  it  extends  toleration ;  while,  to  the  open  impugners 
of  its  fundamental  doctrines,  as,  the  Atheist,  the  Deist,  and 
the  Unitarian  or  Socinian,  they  give  the  name  of  Blasphe- 
mers, and  award  criminal  punishment. — -li^hus,  in  the  first  case, ' 
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our  Whig  laws  tbke  oogDuanee  of  none  who  do  not  (q[iQ|ily. 
refuse  tikeir  adfaerenee  to  tiliedootriiie,,aadrg.eii»ral  discipline 
ofi theChurch  ;  and  la  the  second,  while  ib^j preaoibe  only, 
(iiM  dUMUtieif  (or.  tfae^Boman  Catholic  and  the  Frot«stanl 
Dissenter,  they  prescribe  both  disabiliiiei.  and  ytwitiwigwrt 
for  Blasphemers. — Mr.  George  Lamb's  recent  defence  of 
Civil  Disabilities. — ^True  doctrine  of  religious  liberty. — 
Distinction  between  liberty  of  conscience  in  particular,  and 
religious  liberty  ip  general. — JBxample  of  the.  infringement 
of  liberty  of  oonscience,  when,  in  our  Courts  of  Law  or 
Justice,  a  witnes&is  questioned,  as  to  his  religious  faith»--* 
Mr.  Bx-Sheriff  Parians  and  Mn  Cobbett.— Whig  distinct 
tion,conoerning,tbe  doctrine  of  Blasphemy>  occurring  in  the 
old  laws  of  Conneqtiout,,in  North  America       .      .     •  306 


LETTER  XVI. 

Uniform  character  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  well  in 
modern  as  in  ancient  times. — Its  character  in  modern  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.— Absurdity  of  believing  in- any 
change. — Is  the  system  altered,  or  is  human  nature?^— 
itidiculous  confidence  in  modern  sentiments,  and  in  modern 
education.  —  Sir  George  Rose's  superstition  concerning 
Sundays  in  Hyde  Park— Cant,  or  hypocrisy,  will  always 
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{hrevail  in  England. — Hume's  assertion  of  ks-  abundance 
among  us;  M.  Joiiy's  suggestion  of  the  cause;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  would  be  a  new  and 
frightful -^  example  of  the  fact.'-«-Anecdotes  extracted  from  a 
late  Swiss  newspaper  • '      .....  325 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Prosecutions  for  Blasphemous  Libel.-  -  Opinions  concern- 
ing  their  principle,  a  test  of  what  is  Whig,  and  what  is  not. — 
Whiggism  the  absolute  perfection  of  civilisation. — Its  entire 
disfavour  among  the  "  enlightened  public* — Its  entire  in- 
compatibility with  what  are  now  called  **  liberal  ideas.*^ — ^A 
Whig  Test,  or  definition  of  the  Whig  principle. — History 
of  Whiggism. — Causes  of  the  contempt  of  Whiggism. — Na- 
tural and  unavoidable  political  ignorance  of  the  multitude. — 
Alternate  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  the  teachers  of  the 
multitude. — ^Popular  freedom  not  the  less  to  be  cherished. — 
Truth  must  be  struggled  for. — Fanatical  and  slavish  principles 
of  Messrs.  Brougham,  Hume,  &c. — ^The  Church  of  England 
a  human  Church,  and  to  be  defended  by  human  means. — 
The  Whig  a  uniform  and  consistent  enemy  to  every  pre- 
tence of  divine  right,  whether  in  State  or  Church,  in  King 
or  in  subject;  in  Roman  Catholic,  Dissenter,  Joanna 
Southcott,  or  Richard  Carlile 341 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


■  1    .    - « 


Definitions  of  ihe  term  '/.Blasphemy/' ihepiogical,po^ 
pular,  and  legaL — ^The  .  citizens  of  aState^  tried  of'tl^e 
^standard  of  Whig  civilisation,  are  in  no  case  more  than  half 
civiliaed. — ^The  Whig  view  of  religion. — ^True  nature  qf  the 
civil  ofi^ence  of  Blasphemy,  or  crime,  of  openly  impugning 
<tbe  religion  of  the  Sitate. — Expedience  of  punishing  it« — 
An  innovator  seeks  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  his  country 
iirom  the  same  motiye^  abstractedly  good  or  bad,  which  siakes 
A  second  innov-ator  seek  to  change  the  form  of -Govemmewt; 
«Qme  notion  of  nluty.to  God,  or  to  man,  or  of  personal 
advantage  ;  and  the  State  resists  the  change,  in  either  case, 
from  the  same  motive  of  self'-defence^p^-The  essential  crqni^ 
nality  of  Blasphemy,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  consists  in:this; 
diat.it  is  Mc^^ion. — ^The  State,  that  is,  the  law,  allows  .n« 
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man  to  brmg  into  actwn  his  own  notions  of  .duty  to  Go^t  or 
to  man,  in  preference  to  the  notions  of  the  law  upon  tho^ 
very  duties;  for  this  would  be  to  renounpe  ,the  very  end  and 
design  of  the  law ;  and  to  resist ,  the  efforts  of  individual 
cupidity,  seeking  a  personal  advantage,  at  the  expense,  of 
other  persons  around;  this,^  ^gf^in*  is  the  very  end  andrde* 


sign  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law. — But  the  innovatory  to 
sanctify  his  enterprise,  and  deceive  others,  and,  often,  to 
deceive  himself,  assumes  that  what  he  wishes  to  throw  down 
is  only  kept  up  by  tyranny ^--fay.ihe' will  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  few,  against  the  will  and  advantage  of  the  many ; 
\^lii!e,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  aJiimdred,  it  is  the  many  who 
iHU  <ihe  eitistence,  and  Who  hourly  reap  the  benefit,  of 'the 
supposed  iiiflictioii,  md  tiie  eonsent  and  advantage  of  the 
fbw  arepurdy  incidental,  and  of  no  account  in  the  com- 
(Hfiilsoii. — B)as]^emy,  in 'the  eye  of  the 'law,  -is  sedition.-— 
The  Whig  'legislator  punitlhes,  not  the  sin  against  Gt>d,  'btft 
the  erikne  against  the  law, — If  otherwise,  then,  indeed,  he 
*i^otild  redlly-exereise  a  spiritual  tyranny,  similar  to  that  of 
thi^Ohurohof  Rome;  then,  indeed,  he  would  pretend  to 
cnercine  an  authority  over  the  nlind,  instead  of  over  the 
body  only,  and  really  attempt  to  **  intetiBere  between  man 
and  his  Maker/' — ^Aman,  HkeCarlile,  should  know,  that  he 
was  tned  in  a  temporal  Court,  and  for  a  temporal  offence. — 
JPormerly,  in  England,  the  spiritual  Courts,  that  is,  the 
Bishops'  Courts,  sat  at  the  same  times  and  plac<»s  with  the 
Earls'  Courts ;  the  first  to  deal  with  spiritual  offenders^  and 
the  second,  with  temporal. — Our  Bishops'  Courts  are  not 
abolished,  they  sit  apart,  and  retain  their  jurisdictions. — 
Here,  then,  are  two  things  evident :  our  temporal  Courts  try 
none  but  temporal  offenders ;  and  our  spiritual  Courts  who. 
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that  suryeys  us  from  year  to  year,  will  say  that  these  latter 
Courts,  the  only  Courts  hy  which  spiritual  offences  are  cog- 
nizable,  interfere  yery  grieytmsly,  to  abridge  our  spiritual 
freedom  ? — ^But,  these  things  being  so»  what  become  of  all 
the  diatribes  agvinst  our  Church  and  Clergy;  against  all 
that  the  Moining  Chrooiole  has  to  say  coneiMrning  the  'Mn- 
tolerance"  of  our  Church  ? — Hhe  vulgar  w^  is,  firsts  to  Biake 
too  much  of  our  Church  and  Clergy,  .who,  under  Whig 
management,  can  do  IttUe  mischief;  and,  neiKt,  to  make  them 
too  little,  or  too  worthless^.that  ^i8,  to  load  them  with  Ahe 
weight  of  deeds  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  commit.--^ 
I«et  our  ignorant  or  cowardly  adversaries  then,  come  ;  fairly 
out — let  them  prepare  to  fight,  neither  with  women,  nor 
wiUi  Churchmen,  but  with  men  and  with  laymen  I«-<Che 
questions  really  to  be  discussed  are ;  first,  what  is  Wbig- 
gism;  and,  secondly,  what  is  Whiggism  good  for? — ^De- 
fence of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  with 
regard  ti  judicial  and  magisterial  proceedings* — Absuidify 
of  the  argument  that  the  persecution  of  Blasphemous 
libels  increases  their  eirculatioa. — Under  the  existing  law 
and  practice,  ^^  respectable  "  booksellers  and  printers  avoid 
connection  with  such  libels,  and  why.       «     «     .     .      362 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Brougham's  complaint,  that  Blasphemoas  Libels,  if 
intended  for  circulation  among  the  *'  poor,''  are  prosecuted, 
i¥hile  those  which  are  only  accessible  to  the  *'  rich/'  are 
,  disregarded.— The  **  poor"  are  the  many,  and  therefore  that 
part  of  the  public  whose  physical  and  moral  well-being  is  of 
chief  importance  to  the  State. — ^Comparative  public  insigni- 
ficance of  the  moral  or  religious  opinions  or  actions  of  the 
**  rich." — ^The  "  irich,"  as  a  body,  either  more  selfish,  or  more 
indolent,  or  more  enlightened  than  the  •*  poor." — Compara- 
tive tranquillity  of  the  man  of  information,  at  the  view  of 
real  or  imagined  public  evils  or  errors. — Comparative  reli- 
gious incivilisation  and  extravagance  of  the  "  poor." — 
Modern  and' temporary  fears  of  the  irreligion  of  the  **  rich,'* 
rather  than  of  the  unordered  religion  of  the  "  poor." — Me- 
thodistical  and  other  superstitious  excesses  in  North  America 
— Baptists. — Religious  outrages. — The  constituent  principle 
of  Libel  disputed  with  Mr.  Brougham. —  General  eulogy 
on  the  English  law  of  libel. — Hostility  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Brougham  to  all  the  interests  of  philosophy,  learning, 
science,  morals,  politics,  religion,  and  to  the  general  cause 
of  the  illumination  and  happiness  of  mankind.    .     .     .     394 
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LETTER  XX. 

Blasphemy,  in  law,  a  denial  of  God,  or  of  the  things  of 
God,  such  as,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  God,  and  the  things 
of  God,  are  declared  to  be. — Certain  yiews  of  the  nature  of 
blasphemy  (by  the  *'  enlightened''  called  ''  popular*^),  their 
unpopularity,  error,  and  mischief.  —  Strict  definition  ^of 
''  blasphemy,*^  as  distinguishable  from  **  profaneness." — 
Mischief  of  confounding  these  two  terms  and  ideas. — Blas- 
phemy of  the  Socinians,  or  Unitarians. — So  understood  in 
our  theology,  in  our  law,  and  in  our  common  speech. — ^The 
doctrines,  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  the  Trinity  is  God, 
compose  the  first  virtual  articles  of  our  Constitution  of  Go- 
yernment,  and  the  bases  of  all  our  law. — Bigotry,  and  intole- 
rant and  insolent  spirit,  of  the  English  Unitarians. — Consti- 
tutional difficulty  of  acceding  to  their  legislative  demands. — 
Tendency,  of  the  views  here  exhibited,  to  assuage  religious 
animosity ;  to  abate  misdirected  enthusiasm ;  to  render 
both  sectarians,  and  unconnected  impugners  of  the  public 
religious  faith,  truer  subjects,  and  more  loyal  citizens ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  results  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples,   and    to   demonstrate    the    inadmissibility    of  the 

Roman  Catholic  claims 420 
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LETTER  XXI, 

Acknowledged  natural  and  educational  difficulty  of  acced- 
ing to  the  justice  of  the  Whig  doctrine* — Difficulty  of  per- 
suading men  in  society  to  believe,  that  both  morals  and 
religion  require  a  perfect  submission  to  whatever  is  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  State. — Difficulty  of  bringing  men  to 
understand  what  the  laws  of  the  State  do  or  do  not 
reqttire  or  insist  upon,  as  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
State, — ^They  do  not  insist  upon  an  interior  approbation ,  but 
only  upon  an  exterior  consent  or  submission. — It  is  for  the 
preacher  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a  religion ,  but  for 
the  legislator  to  demand  our  civil  obedience  to  it — ^The  civii 
legislator,  who  is  man,  and  no  more  than  maD|  and  can 
do  nothing  beyond  the  power  of  man,  and  who  acknow^ 
ledges  and  is  convinced  of  all  these  things,  goes  to  the 
point  described, and  neither  intends  nor  is  able  to  go  further, — 
*^  You  may  put  my  body  upon  the  rack.  If  you  wiU,''  aaid^ 
lately,  a  Greek  monk ;  ^*  but  God  only  has  power  over  my 
soul;" — ^there  is  no  human  means  of  ^'  interfering  between  man 
and  his  Maker." — It  is  the  obedience  of  the  body,  there- 
fore, alone,  which  the  Whig  legblator  demands.— And 
who,  and  what  is  it,  with  which  the  sectarian,  or  rejector 
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of  the    Established  religions  faith,  conteads  ?    A  God,  a 
priest,  a  book  ^riiose  authority  in  the  State  depends  upon 
the  fact  of  its  dirine  revelation  ?    No ;  but  with  vrfaat  is  the 
law  of  the  land;  witii  the  law  made  by  the  priace,  with,  the 
consent  of  the  people ;  with  the  will  of  at  least  the  majority  ol 
his  own  fellow-subjects ;  with  a  precept  of  common  or  tradition- 
ary law,  or  with  an  Act  of  Parliament ; — ^with  all,  therefore, 
which  at  once  commands  the  obedience  of  the  true  subject  and 
sound  citizen,  and  which  is  unworthy  of  the  passion,  either  of 
the  religions,  or,  of  the  irreligious  zealot!— This  idea,  of  per-* 
feet  "  civism,"  essential  to  the  theory  of  all  government,  and 
inculcated  by  the  ancient  republics,  and  by  every  leader  in 
the  late  French  Revolution,  however  much  it  may  be  thought 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  rights  of  man.'* — ^Pro- 
bability that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  as  little  prepared  as  others,  to  admit,  even  in  theory,  and 
still  less  in  practice,  that  religion,  in  the  State,  and  in  society, 
is  not  something  superior  to  thcf  State,  and  to  society ;  that  is, 
to  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
society. — Self-published  Report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Tract  Society. — Unlawfulness  of  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Society. — ^View  of  the  class  of  English  society  to 
which  the  English  Unitarians,  as  a  body,  belong ;    of  their 
number,  manners,  education,  &c. — Mr.  Fox,  the  preacher 
and  toast-master,  his  unserviceable  remark,  upon  a  connection» 
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which  he  supposes,  between  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  the 
progress  of  Unitarianism. — His  applauded  jest  upon  the 
"  Three  in  One."— His  belief,  that  "  liberty  of  speech  and 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  Unitarian  Societies,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  found  no  where  else/'     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     •  489 

LETTER  XXII. 

Every  doctrine^  that  is  in  favour  with  the  "  enlight- 
ened" of  the  day,  described  as  a  doctrine  essentially 
Whiggish. — Doubts,  whether  or  not  the  total  character  of 
these  Letters  is  not  too  unequivocally,  too  uncompromisingly 
Whiggish,  to  recommend  them  to  any  considerable  portion 
of  even  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. — The 
universal  and  practical  denial  of  dioine  right,  is  acceptable 
in  few  cases,  whether  Church,  Sectarian,  Infidel,  or  any 
other. — ^Whiggism  the  rarest  of  all  commodities  in  England. 
— Low-lived  clamour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  King,  and 
others,  against  the  Establishment  and  its  Clergy. — The 
Church  is  the  creature  of  the  law,  and  the  Clergy  are  the 
ecclesiastical  servants  of  the  State. — Nonsense,  ignorance, 
and  trick,  of  stigmatising  the  opposition  to  Emancipation  as 
either  Ecclesiastical,  Clerical,  or  Religious,  Bigotry  or 
Intolerance. — Hints  at  the  true  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question. — Reasonableness  of  the  motives  for 
petitioning  against  the  Emancipation,  by  the  Clergy  of  the 
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Establishment,  and  by  the  Methodists  and  better  sort  of 
Dissenters. — Curious  contrast  between  the  sentiments  of 
Lord  King  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  upon  Clerical .  interference 
with  matters  of  Government,  either  in  Church  or  State.— r 
Constant,  and  (from  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Rome) 
natural,  and  regular,  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  to  interfere,  corporately  as  a  Clergy,  and  in  matters 
even  purely  Temporal;  and  of  Roman  Catholics  to  bow 
to,  and  to  applaud,  that  interference.* — ^This  now  seen,  in 
France  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  complaints  of 
our  Saxon  Roman  Catholic  ancestors,  against  William,  of 
]N'onnandy9  that,  hecaute  the  Clergy  (Mr.  O'Connell's  **  vene- 
rated  persons")  were  much  reverenced  by  the  People^  and  am- 
cemed  themselves  in  Temporal  affairs f  he  ordained,  that  they 
should  cmucern  themselves  only  in  Spiritual  matters, — ^Lord 
King,  however,  would  outstrip  even  the  Norman.— rThe 
N'ormans  were  far  less  priest-ridden  than  the  •  Saxons»  and 
treated  the  Church  a  little  Whiggishly;  and  this  is  one,  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Conquest  was  so  unpopular, .  and  has 
found  so  little  mercy  from  our  historians. — ^The  Author; of 
these  Letters  has  not  informed  himself  how  this  point  is  treated 
by  M.  Thierry ;  but  he  finds  a  corroboration  of  his  remark  in 
the  elegant  and  attractive  History  of  Chivalry,  by  Mr.  Mills, 
just  published,  in  which  that  writer  represents  theNormjatts 
as  having  more  or  less  dispensed,  in  their  own  country,  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  Church,  in  the  ceremonials  of  Knight- 
hood.— Mr.  MiHs,  however,  appears  a  little  embarrassed 
with  the  fact,  that,  under  the  later  Kings  of  the  Norman 
dynasty,  English  Knighthood  seems  to  have  returned  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Ohureh.'^In  point  of  fact,  did  not  Norman 
ideas,  in  England,  submit  themselves,  in  part,  to  Saxon  ? 
•^-^Knighthood,  however,  was  essentially  a  Church  affair. 
— ^Admirable  and  profound  suggestion  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York, ''  That  the  Roman  Catholic  will  allow 
of  no  legislative  interference  with  his  own  Church,  and  yet 
asks  to  be  enabled  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.'' — Author's  sincere  veneration  for  the  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy .^-^Real  claims,  under  particular  as- 
pects, of  the  Church,  Clergy,  and  religious  faith  of  Rome;  and 
the .  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  many  Protestant  prejudices 
against  them,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  danger  from 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. — Mr.  O'Conneirs  candid 
account  of  the  *'  object  of  Emancipation." — That  **  object" 
declared,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  be,  the  giving  feinpora/ influ- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. — Marvellous  distinc- 
tion between  Mr.  O'Connell's  vision  of  Roman  Catholic 
Clerical  power,  after  the  Emancipation,  and  the  actual  tem- 
poral state  of  our  Protestant  Clergy  .-^Scoundrel  projects  of 
giving  to  the  irresponsible  and  unamemable  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  per  an- 
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num.— -Mr.  O'Connell  imputes  the  iuYentioii  and  suggestion 
of  that  project  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  represents 
himself  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  as  fraud- 
ulently **  surprised"  into  an  acquiescence. — Mr.  Brougham's 
virtuous,  sensible,  and  patriotic  support  of  that  measure, 
and  proposed  extension  of  it  to  all  teachers  of  Dissent. — 
The  whole  of  this  an  imitation,  partly  vulgar,  and  partly 
ignorant,  of  the  example  of  modern  France  upon  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  upon  the 
other. — Observations  by  Dr.  England,  the  Irish  and  Roman . 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Charleston,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Plun-' 
kett*s  unprincipled  Emancipation  Bill. — **  Irish  Aristocrats 
and  Place-hunters.'^ — '*  Religion  degraded  in  the  United 
States,  by  being  placed  under  the  controul  of  a  mob." — 
Impudent  quackery  with  which  political  novelties  are 
represented  as  giving  universal  satisfaction     ....    479 
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Easy  manner  of  reconciling  the  most  amiable  with 
the  most  odious  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. — 
Easy  manner  of  reconciling  every  unequivocal  Roman  Ca- 
tholic virtue,  with  the  desire  and  the  effect  of  overturning  an 
Heretical,  and  therefore  Heathen,  and  worse  than  Heathen, 
Government. — Last  shift  of  The  Times,  to  account  for  the 
notorious  coolness  of  the  great  body  of  pious,  honest  Ro- 


man  Catholics,  toward  the  schemes  of  united  Romao^  Catiiolic 
and  Protestant  adventurers^  money-chaDgers,  and  sharpers. — 
The  Times  describes  the  Roman  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  unfortunate  **  seven  millions"),  as  redu- 
cedy  by  thraldom,  to  half-ideotcy ;  and,  for  that  reason  only, 
leaving  the  cause  to  the  prosperous  management  of  Messrs. 
Shiel  and  O'Conqell.  —  !p.eligious  hatred,  and  consequent 
violence,  universal  with  the  multitude.  r^-Lord  Calthorpe's  slen- 
der readug,  when  he  supposes  Pagan  antiquity  to  have  been 
without  religious  hatreds  and  violence. — Earl  ritzwilliam's 
dream,  about  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestantworshipof  *'  the 
same  God,  and  the  same  Saviour.'^ — ^Atheism  itself,  and  every 
depth  of  moral  depravity,  universally  and  logically  inferred 
by  Roman  Catholics,  against  Protestants,  and  against  all 
other  Heretics  or  Free-thinkers. — Erroneous,  or  else  time- 
serving doctrine  of  the  New  Catholic  Association,  that  there 

• 
is  any  actual  existence  of  a  variety  of  Christian  persuasion  ; 

the  only  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  doctrinef  necessarily  re- 
quiring'the  belief,  that  Christianity  is  incapable  of  more  forms 
than  one. — Mr.  O'Connell  declares,  that  he  neither  speaks 
nor  mov.es,  but  at  the  beck  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  that,  under  that  guidance  and  authority,  he  does 
things,  '^  at  which,  if  acting  upoi^  his  own  private  judgment, 
he  should  shudder  with  horror ;"  and,  yet,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  with  Drs.  Doyle  and  M^urray  among  the 


numbery  very  well  know,  that  they  are  bound  to  teach  the 
impossibility  of   more   than    one    Christian  persuasion !  - 
Mr.  O'Connell,  however,    thought  that  he  drew  the  draft 
of  the  Relief    Bill — ^which    he    did  not — ^and,   therefore, 
may  easily  tkiink,  that   the  Iris^  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
order  him  to  do  or  say  one  thing,  while,  in  point  of  fact, 
they    order   him  to   do   or    say   just    the  contrary. — Mr. 
O'Connell  is  never  to  be  believed ;  and,  especially,  when  he 
says  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  his  own  character. — Lord  Kil- 
leen,  either  ignorantly  or  artfully,  tries  todraw  the  Dissent^s* 
into  the  plot,  by  assimilating  Dissenters  with  Christians,  and 
Unitarians  with  Protestants. — Lord  Calthorpe's  consistent 
denial  of  the  Christii^nity  of  Unitarians^ — Proofs  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  deny  the  Christianity  of  Protestants,  ex- 
tracted  from  a  recent  English  Roman  Catholic  publication) 
expressly  to  that  effect,  and  expressly  printed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  attention  of  their  Protestant  feUow- 
subjects  to  their  exact  *'  tenets.*' — Proofs  from  Bossuet. — 
**  You  are  nothing  to  Christii^iis,  nor  to  Jesus  Christ/'  die 
deliberate  language  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics  to  their 
Protestant    fellow-subjects. — ^The   l^ew   Roman  Catholic 
Association  invited  to  print  a  refutation  of  this  formal  recital 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ^'  tenets.'' — ^The  English  Roman 
Catholics  invited  to  print  a  refutation  of  themselves. — The 
question  plainly  stated,  for  convenience  of  argument :  <'  Are 
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Frotetlants  Christians  T'^-^A  second  question :  <'If  (andnot* 
withstanding  all  the  sweet  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  all  the 
foul  ones  of  Messrs.  O'Connell,  and  the  rest  of  the  practically 
bitter  and  remorseless  enemies  of  Emancipation),  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  realm  were  emancipated  to-morrow, 
would  they  regard  tbemselres  (in  reference  to  his  Heathen 
Majesty-^or,  Infidel  Prince,  as  they  print  from  Bossuet — 
King  Oeorge  the  Fourth,  and  in  reference  to  their  Heathen 
fellow-subjects)  as  living  in  a  Christian  kingdom,  or  as  making 
part,  with  their  Protestantfellow-subjects,  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity ?"-^-If  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  a  pit  idler,  were  to  declare 
the  Christian  acknowledgment  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  favour 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  to  be  unimportant,  a  proposed  answer 
for  hififterdship.^—Profoundly  religions  character  of  Pagan* 
ism,  ancient  and  modem. — Religious  quarrels.-^-Recentpub- 
lio^quarrels  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. — ^The  right 
of  religious  blows  and  bloodshed  asserted  by  the  author  of  \ 
the  Fool  of  Quality. — Ridiculous  supposition,  that  human 
nature  changes  with  either  time  or  place;  or,  that  the  change 
exists,  or  is  to  be  hoped  for,  in  England,  even  widi  the  aid  of 
the  '^London  University." — ^Holy  anger.— Its  defence.-— 
Its  necessary  restraints.— r^Bossuefs  express  enlogy  upon 
religious  persecution,  expressly  published  and  underlined  by 
t)te  English  Roman  Catholics. — ^There  have  been  unjust 
laws,  say  they»  against  ChnHiam;  but^  laws  against  Jews, 
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Pufans^and  Heretics,  are  just* — ''Pious  princes"  are  to  un- 
derstandy  that  **  power"  is  gi^eii  them  for  tbe  very  purpose  of 
emplpyiiig  it  agaiust  Heretiet^ — Declared  JSuglisb  Bomau 
Catholic  view  of  the  propter  part  to  be  played  by  the  tempo- 
ral  power;  in  reference  to  the  Church. — Secondary  character 
of  the  regal  authority,  in  reference  to  the  Chnrch.— ^VidieDt 
contradictions  between  j^oman  Cath<4ios>  and.  the  adrenttt- 
liers,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  cockneys,  Who 
either  set  up  Roman  Catholic  claims,  or  stare  and  grin  their 
admiration  of  those  claims,  as  to  the  one  fact — ^Whether  there 
has,  or  has  not,  occurred,  with  the  oourse  of  time,  and  change 
of  drcumstances,  an  altersAion  in.  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tiews  and  temper.-t-Degrading  ignorance  of  those,  who  talk 
of  sweariifg  a  Roman  Catholic  to  his  «Mdyalty/'^A  Roman 
Catholic's  essential  loyalty  is  to  his  Bishop,  and  net  to  his 
King. — ^A  Kingpin  Rcmnin  Catholic  eyes,  tf  nottm  absolute 
svperniimerary^  is  annnisterial.QflScer  only;  a  sort  of  sheriff, 
or  constable.' — Superficial  Fiews  of  those,  who  ol^ect  to 
BdfNttan  Catholicism  onlyj  as.  Popery,-  and  who,  therefore, 
think  only  of  thePopeof  Rome;  while  they  (Might  to  be 
thmkiog  (^.the  whole. host  of  Popes,  spread  through  every 
diocese  and  parish.*rrA  third  ques4ion>f6t  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  body  warned,  4iot  to  answer  any  of  the  Author's 
queslloiis  too  hasdly^  Some  Roman  Oatholics  think  them- 
selvee  authorised  to  say,  that  they  do  not  Uve  in  subjectiott  to 
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the  Pope  of  Rome.  But,  taking  them  at  their  word,  and 
leaving  them  to  settle  that  account  elsewhere,  do  they  not 
still  live  in  subjection  to  their  local  Bishops  and  Priests ;  and 
is  it  not  to  those  **  venerated  piBrsons"  alone,  that  they  really 
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owe,  all  that  Protestants  and  Whigs  name,  or  misname, 
''^loyalty  ?"— A  rational  and  honest  Roman  Catholic  will 
never  think,  nor  describe  himself,  capable  of  taking  part  in  a 
Protestant  Government. 508 
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Broad  distinction  between  *'  a  religion ,''  and  **  a  philoso- 
phy;"  or,  between  "  religion,"  "and  *'  a  religion,"  or  system 
of  religion,  or  human  institution  of  religion. — Whig  political 
principles^  in  regard  to  all  public  religion.-^-r-The  Church  of 
Rome  a  theocracy,  and  therefore  the  rival  of  every  other 
system  of  temporal  or  secular  government.  ^It  is  to  kingly, 
and  to  all  other  secular  government,  that  the  earth  owes  what 
deliverance  it  has  obtained  from  spiritual  tyranny.-^~The 
cause  of  Roman  Catholic  Exclusion  in  England,  the  cause 
of  the  whole  world. — Hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  or  Liberals, 
to  Lord  Eldpn  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  for  corres- 
ponding reasons. — Necessity  of  restraining  the  pugnacious 
disposition  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religion.— ^Irrecon- 
cilability, to  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  die  idea  of 
restraining  a  Church  by  human  law ;  and,  thence,  his  apology 
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for  the  very  thought  of  sitting  in  an  English  Parliament, 
which  holds  the  Church  of  England  under  its  absolute  con- 
troul. — Recurrence  to  the  Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York. — A  part  of  its  propositions  dissented  from. — 
Manly  spirit  with  which  the  Speech  met  the  occasion. — Its 
general  accordance  with  the  feeUngs  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.— A  labouring  bricklayer's  eulogy  upon  it,  and 
opinion  of  the  consequences  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion.— Confidence  that  may  always  be  placed  in  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  people  at  large. — ^AU  duties  upon  News- 
papers and  Advertisements  ought  to  be  abolished. — Curious 
parallel  between  the  Duke  of  York's  Speech,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett's  New  Roman  Catholic  Oatii. — Literary  criti- 
cism.—^ir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Canning,  &c.,  require  Ro- 
man Catdtolics  to  swear  to  their  **  Future  Opinions." — Gross 
^Mnsult/' to  Roman  Catholics,  of  the  entire  Oath. — Irreli- 
gious, and  Anti-Roman  Catholic,  tenor  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  Emancipation. — Copy  of  tiie  Oath.— -The  oath  fitting  to 
be  taken  only  by  the  nominal  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  the 
man  who  has  at  once.no  regard  for  his  religion's  honour,  nor 
for  his  own. — Author's  remai'ks  upon  the  "  Future  Opinion" 
Clause,  in  Sir  Francis's  Bill,  written  before  the  delivery  of  the 
Speechof  the  Dukeof  York.— The  Roman  Catholic  "tenets," 
of  real  importance  to  the  State,  separated  from  those  that  are 
made  the  ordinary  subjects  of  frivolous  enquiry,  in  and  out 
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of  Parliament — Do  Boman  Catholics  Relieve  Protestants  to 
be  Christians  ?-— Do  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  there  is, 
or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  National  Church,  or  religion  of 
the  State ;  a  Church,  or  a  religion,  separable  from  the  Uni- 
yersal  Church,  and  exclusively  comprehended^  as  to  its 
government^  right  of  doctrine,  ^c.  within  any  puticular 
State,  and  subject  to  its  laws? — Polly  of  talking  of  th^  Pope 
of  Borne,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  Popes  of  every  diocese 
and  parish ;  or,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  subject  only 
of  foreign  alarm,  instead  of  recollecting  its  necessary  (ure- 
'  tensions  to  supremacy  upon  the  soil,  and  within  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom. — ^True  nature  of  the  Papal  Dominion. — 
Inconceivableness,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  an  £ng* 
lish  Parliament  abstaining  from  even  involuntary  acts,  in-: 
jurious  to  the  Protestant  persuasions  established  and  unes- 
tablished. — ^Reasonable  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom,  in  behalf  of  their  faith,  whenever  the  principle 
shall  be  really  admitted  (not  partially,  and  only  for  political 
and  selfish,  and  scoundrel  purposes,  but  broadly,  hoqe»tly> 
and  for  all  purposes),  that  the  Roman  Catholic  siubjects  of 
the  realm  are  entitled  to  e^al  rights  with  the  Protestant 
subjects. — ^Ruinous  consequence  of  the  concession  ^  of  ^ho$^ 
reasonable  demands. — ^Tfae  present  agitators  ^of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  (that  is,  of  claims  set  up  by  impostors,  in  the 
name  of  Roman  Catholics,  aif  their  stalking-horse),  have 
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nothiog  in  view  but  politics,  to  the  contempt  of  religion ;  but, 
let  the  political  objects  be  obtained,  and  the  religious  claims 
will  follow. — ^It  is  only  in  patient  expectation  of  that  return 
of  the  tide,  or  of  the  ferry'^boat,  that  the  religious  part,  of  thaifc 
portion  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  realm  which  have 
souls  of  their  own,  sit  still,  and  submit  to  all  tiie  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  them  by  tiie  Emancipators. — ^Eodless  nature 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  requisitions,  to  be  made-upou/theprin-- 
ciple  adverted  to. — Political  dangers  from  the  popular  Mas 
toward  Roman  Catholicism.--^Popular  loathing  and  appre^ 
faensions  as  to  the  Dissenters. — ^The  whole  Roman  Catholic 
'Question  idly  looked  upon  as  a  question  of  religions  senti- 
ment, instead  of  a  question  of  civil   government — ^Whig 
grounds  of  opposition ^    .     •     •     .  630 

LETTER  XXV. 

The  Constitution  of  Eugland  questioned. — Who  are  the 
People?,— Who  are  our  Fellow-citizens ?— What  b  the 
Church  ?— Mr.  Canning's  idea  of  "restoring  the  Constitution.'* 
— Ordinary  vague  notions  of  the  Constitution  of  England, 
among  all  classes  of  persons,  at  home  and  abroad. — Mr. 
Canning's  idea  of  **  the  People,"  politically,, or  Constitution- 
ally, considered English  Constitutional  qualifications  for 

the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  political  rights. — Constitu- 
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tional  definition  of  "  the  People,"  or,  the  "  Citizens  of  the 
State." — ^The  King  of  England  has  two  classes  of  '*  Subjects," 
comprising,  first,  those  who  are  Subjects  only;  and,  secondly, 
those  who  are  "  Citizens/'  or  "  the  People,"  as  well  as 
Subjects. — English  Radical  and  Liberal  inconsistencies,  in 
regard  to  the  constitution,  or  composition,  of  '*  the  People." 
Mr.  Canning  applied  to,  for  correction  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  Radicals. — Mr.  Canning  as  ill-informed  as  the  Radicals. 
— Major  Cartwright  proposed  to  be  made  the  instructor  of 
Mr.  Canning,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Liberals.-^Different  situa- 
tions of  the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics. — English 
Reman  Catholic  rights  of  property. — Dangers  from;  Eman- 
cipation under  this  additional  view.-— Prospects  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Realm,  under  Mr.  Canning's  ^'  restored  "  Roman 
Catholic  Constitution. — Mr.  Canning's  tongue,  and  the  Times 
printing-press,  to  be  checked  by  the  ''  restored  "  Constitu- 
tion.— Mr.  Clifford's  conditional  opinion.  That  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England  *'  may  be  found  too  good  for  the  People  of 
England.^' — Hasty  and  calumnious  assertion,  in  the  Times 
Newspaper,  and  in  the  Theological  Review,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  expunged  the  Second  Commandment  from  the 
Decalogue. — Extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  Times  News- 
paper, against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  political  and  re- 
ligious.— Absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  a  religious  body,  are  to  be  conciliated  by  tiie  grant  of 
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political  favours,  wbile  we  contiDue  to  ''  insult/'  their  reli- 
gion.— In  the  event  of  Emancipation,  one  of  ttro  things 
would  be  further  requisite ;  either,  that  Bomaii  Ca^fies 
should  become  Protestants,  or  Protestants  Roman  Gatho- 
tholics ;    and  the  latter  is  the    probable  issue.-^£Dgliilb 
Roman  CaAiolics   pubKslied    complaints  of  Hie  veligioaik 
**  insults"  of  their  fellow-subjects,  high  and  low^'-^Gen^ 
ral  alteration  of  Prot^taut  lone,  which  riiust  succeed  to 
the  Emancipation. — Mr.  Brougham's  '' implolrings"  to  tlMt 
eSeet,  anticipated. — Emaneit»tlon-rnles    of  Parliamehtary 
language. — Refonn   of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  and   Lord 
LiverpK>oL — Emancipatton-necefssity  of  an    English    Law 
of  Sacrilege.->-Pr6te8taflt   and  Roman    CathoUe    coUiuoa 
of  sentiment  in  Canada.-^Intei^stiag  answer  of  a  Roman 
Catholic   Canadbtt  Lady. — Quezon  of  Roman  Catholic 
equality  in  Canada. — Extrayagattt  misrepresentations  and 
miscottce^ytions  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Qnestiod,  and  of  ihe  parti^  severally  performed  by  its  silp- 
porters    and    opponents. — Neither  Canada  nor    Hanover 
examples. — Circumstances  which  render  Roman  Catholto 
ptfiTer  in  Canada  indifferent  to  the  mother-country.— In  what 
circumstances  that  power  must  cease. — Reasons  why  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is  denied  an  equality 
of  political  rights. — ^Political  reasons. — Constitutional  rea- 
sons.—-New  difficulties  interposed  by  the  Union. — Mr.  Fox's 
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profound  sense  of  those  difliclilties. — ^The  consideculion  of 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  or,  at  least,  of  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  empire,  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
akne ;    so  that»  if  the  doctrine  were  even  admissible,  that 
Emancipation  would   render  benefit  to  Ireland,  and,   still 
less,  if  it  were  only  admitted,  that  it  would  render  benefit  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  its  population,  this  t^ould   be 
insufficient, — Mr.  Canning  acknowledges  this  difficulty,  but 
contends  for  the  beneficial  results  to  be  obtained  for  the 
whole. empire.— ^Supposing  partial  benefits,  still,  theConstt* 
tution  is  to  be  put  on  the  opposite  scale ;  and  Emancipatioa 
is  the  distinct  surrender  of  the  Constitution.— Fundamental 
error,  of  supposing  that  even  acknowledged  political  evil 
ought  alw&ys  to  be  removed,  even  where  there  is  the  power 
to  do  so. — In  the  afifairs  of  nations,  as  in  those  of  individu- 
als, there  is  a  choice  of  evils. — Some  evils  are  to  be. endured, 
because  they  hinder,  or  stand  in  the  place  of  stiU  greater 
evlls.^No  describable  evil  in  this  kingdom,  is  to  be  com* 
pared  with  the  loss  of  its  Constitution. M  r.  Canning  do^s 
not  dispute  this;    but,  then,  Mr.  Canning  does  not  know 
what  the  Constitution  is -.     592 
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It  is  nothing  outrageous,  nor  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning's general  political  capabilities,  to  believe,  that  he  is  not 
very  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Constitution. — Few  or  none 
of  our  authorities  have  ever  adverted  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  England. — ^Yet  the  ques- 
tions what  shall  be  the  religious  faith,  and  who  shall  be 
the  people,  precede  the  question.  Shall  their  be  King  or 
no  King? — There  is  but' one  Great  Officer  of  State,  known  to 
the  English  monarchy,  with  respect  to  whom  the  denial  of 
that  acquaintance  would  form  a  denial  of  capacity  foroflfee. 
-—Apology  for  the  general  want  of  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain  parts  of  the  English  Constitution. — Manner  in  which 
English  Constitutional  principles  are  brought  into  view.— 
Anecdote  of  Mr.  Erskine  and  Lord  Mansfield* — Earlier 
English  Constitutional  disputes. — From  whom  the  rights  of 
of  the  people  are  now  in  danger. — Strong  measpres  which 
may  become  needful,'  for  putting  down  the  attempt  at  Ro- 
man Catholic  usurpation. — ^General  necessity  for  strengthen- 
ing  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
and  increasing  strength  of  the  subject. — ^The  Irish  Union  haa 
increased  the  Roman  Catholic  strength.— Effects  of  the 
Scottbh  and  Irish  Unions. — Anticipated  extinction  of  the 
English  power,  blood,  and  name,  in  England. — Let  us,  at 
least,  save  th^  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestont  liberties^ 
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from  the  wreck. — Extravagant  misrepresentations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question ,  by  the  newspaper-press  in  Ca- 
nada.— ^The  Roman  Cadiolic  Question  in  Canada^  the  direct 
Opposite  df  the  Roman  Catholic  Questikm  iii  Ireland  and  in  the 
tTttited  Kingdom. — ^Wfaat  circumstances  woidd  render  it 
similar. — ^TheRonlian  Cadiolic  reiigion  in  Canada,  is  ooe  of 
its  political  Bulwarks. — Protestant  Exdnskm^.in  Canadat 
moti  consistent  than  Roman  Catholic,  with  British  ptoiicy.--* 
Whig  prificipl#s. — Danger  of  rash  comparisons  between 
Hie  institutions  of  one  country  and  another.^-Perfect  reli* 
gious  safety  of  Canada,  of  Nova  Scotia»  and  of  all  the  forty^ 
twii  British'  dependencies^    in    th^  four  quarters  of  the 
globe .     . .    616* 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 

The  Combination  Question  an  example  of  the  posdble 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  laws. — Existing  spirit  of  dis- 
coirteiit,  in  relation. to  the  wages  of  industry. — ^A  servik  war 
preitch^d. — ^Variety  of  the  soavoes  of  seditious  excitement  in 
tte  United  Kingdom,  within  a  generation  past. — Not  po* 
liticsybut  political  Economy,  at  the  root  of  the  present  evil. — 
Theories  of  population  and  wages,  the  yogue. — Combi- 
natibn  not  ndprebenlsibte  in  itself. — All  acts  of  violence 
to    be     punished. — Specific    remedy     proposed. — ^Bun- 
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dredS)  parishes,  or  other  districts^  should  be  made  aaswer- 
able,  in  money,  for  all  breaches  of  the  peace,— The  first  duty 
of  all  goTernment  is  the  preservation  of  the  public  security 
and  peace. — ^Applicability  of  the  system  of  law  now  pro- 
posed, to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Ireland. — Proper 
footing  of  **  absenteeism'^  in  Ireland. — Its  manifest  evils.-— 
The  only  Constitutional  mode  of  treating  it. — ^Absenteeism 
variously  escusable.-^Case  of  Mr.  Trant. — Irish  begging.*— 
Irish  falsehood. — Irish  genius  for  complaining. — ^Inconveni- 
,eBee  to  England,  of  the  Irish  connection,  from  the  weight  of 
calumny  which  it  draws  down  upon  her. — Just  spirit  in  which 
all  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  the  people  should  be  met — 
No  war  should  be  made  upon  mind;  this  is  the  Whig  senti- 
ment,  in  reference  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to  every  thing 
else ;  but  the  bodies — ^the  actions — of  men,  should  always 
be  sufficiently  enchained. — ^The  poor  should  be  as  strongly 
bound  as  tibe  rich ;  the  humble  as  the  exalted ;  and  the  people 
as  their  rulers. — Interest  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  laws  as  may  ensure  Aem  the  peaceable  pur- 
suit of  their  industry. — Interest  of  all  persons  and  places 
in  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  industry.— Tendency  of  com- 
binations to  prevent  the  rise  of  wages  generally. — ^Ten- 
dency of  combinations  to  rob  superior  skill  or  industry  of 
superior  gains. — ^Tendency  of  combinations  to  drive  inferior 
workmen  wholly  out  of  employment. — ^The  industry  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  of  all  its  particular  parts,  and  descrip- 


tions  of  employment,  threatened  by  the  system  of  combina- 
tion established. — ^The  workman's  real  interest  iai  often  that 
of  standing  alone,  instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  dragged 
into  an  union. — ^The  working  classes  are  at  this  moment  to 
put  themselves  into  array  against  their  own  real  interests. — 
The  people  of  France,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  during  the 
late  Revolution,  were  destroyed  in  the  name  o^  the  people, 
— Postscript. — Remarks  upon  expressions  imputed  to 
tile  Recorder  of  London  in  a  recent  address  to  a  Grand 
Jury. 638 
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Existing  reciprocal  implacability  between  British  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  fellow-subjects. — ^London  British 
Roman  Catholic  publication,  expressly  designed  for  the  cor* 
rection  of  Protestant  errors  concerning  Roman  Catholic 
'*  tenets,"  and  for  politically  conciliating  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects.r— Its  extraordinary  (under  these  views)  vili- 
fication of  Protestantism  and  Protestants^ — Its  detailed 
enumeration  of  Protestant  reproaches.— r-The  stem,  unbend- 
ing, and  fiery  Bossuet,  chosen  for  the  instrument  of  conciliar 
tion. — ^There  are  no  Christians,  except  Roman  Catholics* — 
Rom»i  Catholics  ought  not  to  condescend  to  argue  with 
Protestants,  and  yet  Bossuet  and  the  British  Roman  Catho- 
lics, argue,  and  print  arguments! — ^The  convictiott  of  one 
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Heresy  convicts  all  Heresies;  because  all  Heresies  differ 
from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  aod,  whatever  differs  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  necessarily  false,  without  particular  dis- 
tinction.— Roman  Catholics  excused  by  the  Author,  for  the 
entertainment  of  this  extravagant  intolerance. — ^The  Whig 
Lords  Molesworth  and  Eldoo  agreed,  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  civil  and   religious  liberty. — In- 
consistent doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture,  re- 
spectively.— Bossuet's  account  of  the  independence  upon 
Scripture,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Original 
Sin. — ^Ludicrous  application  of  Scriptural  texts,  to  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church. — 
Author  not  adverse  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prohibition  of 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures. — Bossuef  s  terms 
of  vituperation,  upon  Protestantism,  and  upon  Protestants, 
clergy,  and  laity,  published,  and  underscored,  as  above,  by 
the  current  London  press  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics. — 
— ''The  Son  of  Ood,'^  say  Bossuet,  and  the  British  Roman 
Catholics,  "  requires  Protestants  to  be  considered  as  Hea- 
then."— Roman  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  necessary 
eternal  damnation  of  Heretics. — Illustration  from  Dante  and 
Shakspeare. — ^Remarks  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Shak- 
speare. — ^The  most  wicked  Roman  Catholic  must  ultimately 
(in  Roman  Catholic  consistence)  reach  Heaven. — ^The  most 
virtuous  Protestant,  dying  in  his  Protestantism,  must  neces- 
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aarily  go  to  Hell,  and  remain  for  ever  in  it. — ^The  saving  mid- 
dle seat  of  Purgatory  has  lio  existence  for  the  Protestant.  665 
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Protestants  infinitely  worse  than  Heathen,  and  why. — 
David,  Solomon,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  now  in  Hell,  and 
why. — Their  comparative  felicity,  however,  above  Protes- 
tants, and  why. — Several  lots  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
virtuous  Heathen,  and  the  (so  called)  virtuous  Protestant, 
in  the  world  to  come.—^-Doctrinal  absurdity  of  the  phrase 
**  virtuous  Protestant." — Heresy,  and  even  obstinate  Hea- 
thenism, regarded,  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  effect,  of  sin.  — 
Abb6  Dubois,  and  other  authorities,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
other. — Versatile  language,  nevertheless,  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, upon  these  subjects. — Bossuet,  and  the  British  Roman 
Catholics,  threaten  the  unrighteous  Roman  Catholic  with 
burning  in  Hell  with  Protestants. — Unity  of  all  Roman 
Catholic  sentiment,  past  and  present,  in  one  country,  and  in 
another. — Bossuet,  and  the  British  and  French  Roman 
Catholics,  of  the  present  day,  compared. — Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  compared. — ^Bri- 
tish Roman  Catholic  duplicity,  while  they  affected  to  hang 
by  the  English  Liberals,  who  condemn  Ferdinand  and  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain. — French  author  of  Les  Crimes  de  la 
Presse,  a  pamphlet  just  published  in  Paris. — His  perfect 
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ngreement  with  all  the  principles  aod  language  of  Bossuet 
and  the  British  Roman  Catholics. — He  insists  upon  the 
**  right  of  the  sword''  for  the  Church. — He  would  have  the 
simple  'fact>  either  of  printing,  publishing,  vending,  or  read- 
ing of  any  writing  touching  upon  religion,  but  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  a  crime  legally  punishable  with  death. — 
He  denominates  sAl  readers,  printers,  &c.  oJBfending  in 
such  case»  **  Dei'cides,''  or  '*  Killers,"  or  '*  Enemies  of 
God.'' — Remarkable  coincidence  between  this  writer  and 
I  Bossuet,  as  published  by   th,e  British  Roman  Catholics^ 

i  concerning  the  reprobate,  and  substantially  unprosperous, 

state    of   Protestant  countries. — His     illustrations    from 
the  present  state   of  England,    and   especially  as    com- 
i  pared  with  the  glorious  state  of  Spain,  where   ''all  the 

r  Ferdinands  have  protected  the  Inquisition."---England,  he 

says,  is  at  the  point  of  death.: — England's  Protestantism 
makes  England  nothing ;  while  Spain  is  every  thing,  in  all 
the  higher  concerns  of  the  human  race ! — Uniform  agree- 
ment of  all  Roman  Catholics  in  similar  language. — ^Author's 
persuasion  of  the  justice  of  the  French  march  into  Spain, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  its  success,  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  beginning.— British  Roman  Catholic  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  Constitutionalists,  evinced  by  the  recent  reception 
afforded  to  a  Spanish  Constitutional  priest,  Don  Miguel 
de  la  Pena,  by  Dr.  Poynter,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  London, 
—The  doctrine  of  the  "  sword  of  the  Church"  explained.— 
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There  is  a  '^  sword  of  the  Church/'  in  Whig  and  Protestant 
England,  but  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. — Innocuous- 
ness  of  the  Established  Church  in  England. — Postscript. 
— On  the  Spanish  dramatic  writers,  on  the  dramatic  writings 
of  Shakspeare,  and  on  dramatic  writing  in  general.     .    687 
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Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  employment  of  power,  for 
the  suppression  of  differences  in  religious  opinion. — The 
"  holy  sword,"  "  the  holy  right  of  the  sword,'*  or,  the  justice  of 
the  sword  against  Protestants,  the  uniform  language  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism. — Uniform  mixture,  of  blood-thirstiness,  and 
of  melting  tenderness,  in  the  language  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
— ^The  Times-newspaper  indignant  that  the  Jesuits  should 
treat  Belgium  as  a  land  of  Heathenism,  but  ignorant  that 
the  British,  and  all  other  Roman  Catholics,  describe,  as  a 
land  of  Heathenism,  the  land  in  which  its  own  printing-press 
works. — Childish  story^  of  Roman  Catholic  complacency, 
by  Mr.  Canning. — ^Earl  Fitzwilliam  belied  by  his  Lordship's 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. — Liberal  story  of  Roman 
Catholics^  belied,  in  this,  and  in  all  other  countries. — Passing 
events  abroad  referred  to,  for  English  instruction. — Absurdity 
of  resting  the  hopes  of  our  defence  againstRoman  Catholicism, 
upon  the  efficacy  of  other  laws  than  those  subsisting. — ^The 
permanency  of  our  laws  depends  only  upon  the  will  of  our 
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people ;  and^  if  it  should  hereafter  be  the  will  of  a  mixed  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  British  population,  to  remove  any 

« 

further  defensive  laws,  that  removal  would  be  as  easy  as 
the  removal,  now  proposed. — Insufficiency  of  the  argument, 
that  Emancipation  would  be  beneficial  to  our  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects  (a  consideration  worthy  of  every  respect), 
because  we  cannot  be  asked  to  serve  those  fellow-subjects 
at  too  great  an  injury  to  ourselves. — ^Equal  insufficiency  of 
the  second  argument,  that  Emancipation  would  render  a 
certain  degree  of  service  to  the  whole  Empire ;  because  it 
is  required  to  be  shown,  that  the  benefit  promised  would  not 
be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost. — Secondary  interest  of 
historical  facts  in  this  discussion. — That  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  not  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  conclusive  an- 
swer, until,  the  ftincipU  being  admitted,  it  is  urged,  that  the 
particular  merits  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  Roman 
Catholics,  are  such,  as  to  justify,  in  prtictice,  a  deviation 
from  the  strictness  of  general  principle;  and,  then,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  appeal  lies,  to  what  is  actually  passing, 
at  this  moment,  in  the  world,  in  this  country,  and  in  this 
town. — The  evidence  of  principle  always  to  be  preferred,  as 
concerning  principles,  to  the  evidence  of  facts.— Time-serving, 
or  else  ignorant  replies,  of  Drs.  Doyle  and  Murray,  to  the 
Committees  of  Parliament,  regarding  the  principles  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church. — Cruelty  of  subjecting  those  Pre- 
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iates  to  such  examinations ,  or  else  their  folly »  or  else  their 
knavery,  in  yielding  to,  or  courting  them. — General  pliancy 
of  all  Koman  Catholic  doptrine  as  to  the  world. — Pas- 
cal's accusation  of  the  Jesuits. — ''Assume/'  say  Bossuet 
and  the  British  Roman  Catholics,  **  every  pasMle  shape,  to 
gain  them  over.'' — General  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  to  the  **  power  of  the  sword." — Inquisition. — 
Jesuits. — New  name,  just  now  publicly  assumed  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  Italy. — Striking  contrasts,  of  recommebdations  of 
mildness,  and  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  in  the  writings 
of  Bossuet,  as  published,  and  underscored,  by  the  British 
Roman  Catholics. — Entire  agreement  of  this  language,  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  Les  Crimes  de  la  Presse. — Marked 
denial  of  the  right  of  Prptestants,  so  much  as  to  open  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  in  the  underscoring,  in  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  in  London,  of  Bos- 
suet's  question,  "  Whose  qre  they  ?" — ^The  whole  passage 
lately  re-echoed,  in  Dublin,  by  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priest. — Bossuet's  and  the  British  Roman  Catholic  admission, 
that  the  whole  doctrine,  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  **  depends  upon  a  right  notion  of  five  or  six  lines  in  the 
Gospel;"  yet  this  *'  right  notion"  itself,  is  to  be  received  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  the  Church's  authority 
is  to  decide  upon  the  Church's  authority ;  and,  though  the 
eadstence  of  the  authority  is  to  be  deduced  only  through  a 
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"  right  notioa"  of  Scripture,  yet  the  Church,  and  not  Scrip- 
ture, is  to  be  resorted  to,  for  obtaining  that  **  right  notion  !" 
— One  Roman  Catholic  argument  is,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  its  estate ;  that  it  is  in  possession  ;  and  that 
BO  man  is  justified  in  questioning  the  title.     This,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  consistent,  if  not  convincing ;   but,  when 
we  are  reviled  for  not  having  a  "  right  notion"  of  Scripture, 
and  yet  forbidden  to  look  into  the  Scripture,  it,  comes,  then, 
to  this ;  that  when  the  lawfulness  of  a  man's  possession  of  an 
estate,  depends  wholly  upon  the  construction  of  the  words 
of  his  title-deeds,  we  are  to  receive,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
struction from  his  own  mouth,  and  not  from  our  perusal  of 
liie   instrument.     He  appeals   to  the  instrument,  for  the 
lawfulness  of  his  title,  and   yet  refuses  even  our  claim, 
to   see   what   the   words    of  the  instrument    are!     This, 
therefore,    is    a    wretched    Roman     Catholic    argument, 
and  the  sooner  dropped  the  better.     Let   tradition  alone 
be  relied   upon,    and   not    Scripture.     Prescriptive  title; 
possession  from   time  immemorial,   requires    more  know- 
ledge, and  more  labour,  for  knocking  it  upon  the  head. 
The   strongest  holds  of  the  Church   of  Rome  are,  That 
its   pretended   existence  fore-ran,   in   order   of   time,  the 
existence  of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  is,  of  the  New  Testament ; 
that  itself  gave  birth  to  the  Scriptures ;  that  the  Scriptures, 
therefore,  are  its  own,  and  nobody  else's ;  and  that  it  is  itself 
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alone  which  is  capable  of  interpreting, — that  is,  of  conveying 
"right  notions/' — of  what  itself  alone,  expressly  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  its  own  doctrine,  promulgated  to  the  world.  This 
ground  is  as  magnificent  as  it  is  rotten ;  and  not  so  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. — Perfect  equality  of  Roman  Catho-> 
lies  and  Protestants,  as  to  injurious  epithets  and  charges. — 
Delusion  of  Mf.  Canning  and  the  Morning  Chronicle. — Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  St.  Augustine. — Strong  interest  of 
Dissenters,,  rightly  understood,  in  the  rejection  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims. — Affectionate  oblivion  of  all  partial 
differences  with  the  Established  Church,  by  the  Puritans, 
in  their  voluntary  exile  in  New  England. — ^PostSCRIPT. — 
Reported  Roman  Catholic  disgrace  of  Dr.  Doyle,  upon 
account  of  his  Parliamentary  evidence 711 
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Apology  for  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  as  to  their 
printing  their  book  of  vituperation,  against  Protestantism 
and  Protestants,  by  way  of  conciliating  their  Protestant 
fellow  subjects ;  of  placing  their  '^  tenets"  in  their  best  and 
just  point  of  view;  and  of  forwarding  their  political  claims. — 
Men  cannot  show  themselves  other  than  they  are. — Hum- 
ble suggestion  of  the  probability,  too,  that  Roman  Catho* 
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lies  will  always  act,  consistently  with  what  they  will  always 
think. — Answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  British  Roman 
Catholics,  *'  That,  if  an  intercourse  with  them  should  occa- 
sionally prove  to  their  feWow-citizens,  that  the  most  endear- 
ing virtues,  publit  and  private,  adorn  individuals  of  their 
communion,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other,  the  fact  must  not 
be  pleaded,  in  favour  of  their  religixm^  because  it  is  possi- 
ble, that  *  men  may  be  better  than  their  tenets.* " — They  are 
not  our  **  fellow-ct^ieenf,''  because  their  religious  faith  obliges 
them  to  reject  ours,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  Constitution^ 
which  Constitution,  alone,  is  the  power  creative  of  citizens. — 
Rejecting  the  Constitution,  that  is,  the  collective  and  in- 
separable  public  political  institutions,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  ?Lny**  public  virtue,"whatever/'— The  Author  nowhere 
impeaches  their  '^ private  virtue." — ^When  they  talk,  upon  this 
occasion,  of  a  fact  to.be  pleaded  **  in  favour  of  their  reUgion,^ 
they  must  mean,  **  in  favour"  of  the  political  pretensionsjoi 
their  **  religion,"  and  that,  under  a  system  of  polity  in  express 
variance  with  their  reUgion ;  which  terms  widely  alter  the 
prc^sition* — ^They  need  not  be  under  alarm,  as  to  the  sinister 
compliment  of  being  thought  better  than  their  **  tenets ;" 
for,  if  they  were  not  upon  a  perfect  level  with  their  **  tenets," 
they  would  not  have  published  them^  in  misguided  confi- 
dence kiUheir  deserts,  to  forward  the  cause  of  Emancipar 
tion! — ^The  'tenets"  of  Roman  Catholics,   of  inntnedittte 
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political  importance,  are,  not  those  speculative  '<  tenets" 
which  respect  Tran substantiation,  &c. ;  but,  those  prtictical 
^'tenetl^"  which  respect  the  Christianity  of  Protestants,  the 
doctrinal  charity  with  which  Roman  Catholics  may  law- 
fully look  upon  Heresy,  and  the  resignation  add  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  may  lawfully  and  conscientiously  see 
Heresy  supplant  Roman  Catholicism,  in  things  spiritual, 
and  in  things  temporal,  in  these  Islands. — ^The  **  tenet/^ 
that  Protestants  are  Heathen  >  and  worse  than  Heathen, 
is  the  **  tenet''  of  main  British  importance ;  and,  let  Roman 
Catholics  renounce  that  ''  tenet/'  and  yet  continue  Roman 
\  Catholics,  not  only  if  they  wiUy  bat  if  they  can! — ^Im- 
measurable extravagance  of  the  attempt  to'  unite  poUtical 
elements  so  discordant  as  those  of  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism. — Impossibility  of  arresting  Protestant  **  in- 
sulf'  of  Roman  Catholics. — Bitter  ^*  insult"  of  Roman 
Catholics,  embodied  in  the  Burdett  Roman  Catholic  Oath. 
— ^There  is  a  total  absence  of  '<  insult"  in  the  existing  Oaths ; 
first,  because,  not  being  framed  for  Roman  Catholics  at  all, 
they  do  not  contain,  like  the  Burdett  and  O'Connell  Oath, 
suggestions  of  ^'  equivocation,''  and  of  ^^  mental  reservation," 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  swearer ;  suggestions  expressed,  too, 
in  lengthened,  and  in  the  most  offensive  terms,  so,  that  the 
strong  sense  of  degradation  cannot  be  avoided,  nor  the 
deep  affront  affected  to  be  unseen  I — How  is  it  possible  to 
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insult  a  man  more,  than,  after  swearing  him  to  the  truth 
of  certain  statements,  ^  to  swear  him,  that  he  meant  what 
he  has  said,  that  he  never  means  to  break  his  oath,  and 
that  he  has  not  taken  the  oath  in  the  secret  belief,  that  it  is 
not,  or  may  not  hereafter,  be  binding  upon  his  conscience  ? 
— Would  the  great  body  of  British  Roman  Catholics  sub- 
mit  in  silence,  to  **  insults^^  so  grievous  as  these,  if  poli- 
tical claims  were  the  only  claims  in  view ;  if  the  objects  of 
political  adventurers  alone  were  in  question ;  if  they  were 
not  the  slaves  of  their  priesthood  and  their  aristocracy ;  or, 
if,  otherwise,  they  were  not  blind,  deaf,  and  incognisant,  and 
supremely  careless  to  all  that  is  going  forward.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  all  this  **  insult''  in  our  existing  system ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  opinions  and  fears  which  this  language  be- 
trays, in  the  minds  of  the  very  framers  of  the  Oath;  opi- 
nions and  fears  which  bear  the  surest  testimony,  because  it 
is  the  involuntary  testimony  ofeneinies,  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
existing  system  of  Exclusion.  Is  that  man  fitted  to  be  al« 
lowed  his  oath,  whom,  after  you  have  sworn,  you  think  it 
necessary  to  torture  and  re-swear,  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
swearing ;  as  to  his  present  opinions  of  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  and  to  his  future  opinions  of  the  same  obligation  ? 
You  might  catechise,  in  this  manner,  a  negro,  an  ideot,  or 
an  infant,  before  you  admitted  either  to  his  oath ;  but,  would 
you  either  so  '*  insult"  the  swearer,  or  so  stultify  yourself,  as 
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to  place  the  catechism  in  the  very  body  of  the  Oath  ?  (See 
the  Burdett  Oath,  Letter  XXIV,  p.  566.) — Imagine  the 
Dissenters    indulged    ivith  an  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
this    Oath;    and,    then,    imagine    the    Dissenters    sworn, 
first,  to  what  is  required  of  them,  and  then,  that,  though 
Dissenters,  they  mean  what  they  say  ! — ^And  yet^  neither  Dis- 
senters, nor  others,  have  been  ashamed  to  give  their  sanction 
to  the  Burdett  Oath  and  Bill,  and  so  rarely  do  men  think 
of  the  merits  of  any  public  measure ;  for  it  would  be  a  malig- 
nant libel,   upon  even  the  man  most  deficient  in  head  or 
heart,  to  believe  that  he  had  thought  upon  these  subjects, 
and  not  shrunk,  like  the  mimosa,  from  the  scheme  ! — 'Where 
is  the  Dissenter,  vile  and  degraded  enough  to  submit  to  the 
imposition  of  such  an  Oath ;  and,  if  no  one  is  to  be  found, 
''  what  beast  was't,  then,"  that  proposed  or  accepted,  in  this 
manner,  the  vilification  and  degradation  of  Roman  Catholics  7 
What  habitual  mode  of  thinking,  of  vileness  and  degradation 
in  Roman  Catholics,  suffered  even  the  entertainment  of  the 
idea,  of  that  which>  if  broached  in  respect  of  our  English 
Dissenters,  would  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  body,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and   disgust   every 
honourable  and  rational  adversary  of  their  sects  ? — Against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  too,  the  legal  and  Constitutional  sug- 
gestion  of  ^equivocation,  and  mental  reservation,  and  the 
rest,  is*  so  much  the  more  offensive,  because  it  is  a  noto- 
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n6usly  sore  subject ;  because  the  popular  yoice  has  agreed 
to  stamp  the  imputation  which  the  Burdett  Oath  is  to  recog- 
nise,  and  give  habitation  and  name ;  because  it  is  a  prominent 
subject  of  particular  complaint  and  denial  in  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  publication  so  much  adverted  to  in  these 
Letters. — ^Let  every  single  reader  of  the  Oath^  say,  for  him- 
self,  what  he  would  think,  if,  after  swearing,  he  were  fur- 
ther required  to  swear,  that,  in  swearing,  he  had  not  equivo- 
cated, and  the  rest  ? — ^The  Declaration,  from  which  this  part 

of  the  Burdett  Oath  is  copied  (as  accurately  as  Emancipators 
are  able  to  copy),  is  a  Declaration  designed,  according  to  its 
very  terms,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  professed  Protestants ; 
and  affords,  therefore,  a  new  example  of  the  old  truth,  that  a 
good  thing  may  be  spoiled  by  misapplying  it. — It  is  a  sufiBci-^ 
ently  remarkable  fact,:thfit  there  is  not  a  single  original  line 
in  the  whole  long  Burdett, Oath,  wtth  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  Puture  Opinion  Clause !  -  Furious  bigotry  of  the 
Times,  which  asks,  whether  or  not  '^  no  religion  "would  not 
be  better  than  Roman  Catholicism  ? — If.  the  meaning  of  the 
term  **  religion  "  were  to  any  degree  generally  understood, 
the  only  answer  should  be  (and  the  atheist  would  join  in  it), 
than  any  **  religion"  is  bcjtter  than  no  "  religion  ;"  but  the 
rational  and  Whig  objections  to  British  B.oman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  are,  not^  the  untruth  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  but  the  temporal  operation   of  every  religious 
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faith,  and  the  adverse  operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  amidst  a  community  of  the  Protestant  faith. — ^It  i»  not 
true,  as  asserted  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  all  rehgioor 
tend  equally  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  it  U  true,  in 
conU-adiction  to  the  insinuation  of  the  Times,  that  all  reli- 
gions do  so  tend,  mareorkss;  and  this  '^  more  or  less"  is 
the  temporal  ground  of  religious  choice,  and  the  p^iUicai 
ground  also,  where  political  choice  is  permitted;  while 
the  gpirihial  gro'und,  and  the  spiritual  ground  only,  can 
never  be  other  than  the  absolute  persuasion  of  teneiical  or 
doctrinal  truth;  a  conclusion  before  which  all  temporal 
inquiries  are  either  answered  or  forbidden. — ^The  habit 
of  Protestant  religious  "insult,"  begets  a  false  Protes- 
tant political  confidence.^ — Error  of  the  supposition,  that 
our  Protestant  population  could  not  be  easily  led  back 
to  Roman  Catholicism. — ^A  manly,  honest,  single-hearted 
system,  of  avowed  Protestant  political  rivalry  and 
enmity,  along  with  Protestant  celigious  respect,  must  be 
far  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  every  Roman  Catholic  of 
ordinary  sense,  and  of  becoming  sensibility,  to  the  two-faced, 
low,  sharping,  trickstering  scheme  of  the  Emancipators,  who 
hourly  "insult"  the  religion,  and  the  religious  profession, 
while  they  prostitute  the  dignity  of  both  to  mere  worldly 
and  political  ends. — Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Gaoler  of  the 
Temple,  in   Paris. — Mysterious   language    of  the  Times, 
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which  says,  that  Emancipation  ought  to  be  granted,  and 
yet  seems  also  to  say,  that  the  '*  practices"  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  such,  as,  if  exposed  to  view,  ought  to  be  **  fatal  to 
the  scheme  of  Emancipation/' — Author's  indulgence,  and 
comparative  respect,  for  the  Emancipation  opinions  of  Mr. 
Canning. — Mr.  Canning's  subtilising  Oxford  tale,  about  a 
pre-eminent  English  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  united  with  that  of  Ireland. — No  employment,  in 
these  Letters,  of  that  Uberal  language,  toward  Mr.  Canning, 
which,  in  corresponding  circumstances,  Uheral  writers  would 
employ  against  Lord  Eldon  or  Mr.  Ped. — Mr.  Canning,  and 
his  4;olleague   Emancipationists,    vindicated   against  Mr. 
O'ConnelFs  charge  of  deceiving  him,  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Emancipation  success  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament  736 
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Lawfulness  of  Combinations,  abstractedly  considered,  re- 
asserted^ and  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  Parliamentary 
labours,  under  this  particular  aspect,  commended, — Breaches 
of  the  peace  alone  to  be  repressed. — Example  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Author's  plan  for  keeping  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
exhibited  in  its  bearings  upon  the  facts  of  a  recent  Irish 
outrage. — Consequent   facility  with   which   such   outrages 
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might  be  suppressed ;  and,  by  the  establishment  of  social 
order^  the  influence  of  religion  in  Ireland  be  permitted  to 
operate. — ^Counteraction ,  by   such  means^  of  the  evils  of 
absenteeism.  —  Duty    of    His    Majesty's   Government  to 
adopt  efficient  means  of  giving  civil  tranquillity  to  Ireland, 
evinced  by  the  additional  argument,  that  every  instance  of 
outrage  is  falsely  supposed  or  represented  as  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  and: value,  of  RomanlCaiholicEmjBtncipation. — 
Opinions  of  .Mr.? Daly,  and  of  Mr.Secretary  Grant;  united 
in  corroborating  the  Author's  .views ^of  the  only  true' sources 
of  Irish  suffering.'^Littie,  chance.  that«  the  jeal  interests  of 
Ireland  should  find  friends  among  any  description   of  the 
''enlightened.^' — Naturally   reciprocal  infirmi^es   and  im- 
providences of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland. — Irish 
disorders  not  to  be  left  *'  to  time.'* — Excellent  and  powerful 
administration  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  as  far  as  the  law 
allows  his  lordship  the  means. — Error  of  supposing  that  the 
disorders  of  civil  society  spring  from  the  absence  of  felig^pus 
inculcation,  instead  of  that  of  religious  influence,  in  a  dis- 
ordered  state  of  society. — No  justice  is  done    to  the   re- 
putation of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion   and  priesthood 
in  Ireland,  while  the  secular  arm  leaves  unaccomplished 
the    general    preservation  of   the  public   peace.  •— Father 
O'Leary's    reproach  of  his  flock. — Religious  inculcation  is 
without  in^uence,  except  under  favourable  external  circum- 
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stances. -L  Question  of  the  comparative  morality  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants. — Presumed  Liberal  calumny  upon 
the  comparative  morals  of  E.oman  Catholics  in  France. — 
Classification  of  criminals  by  their  respective  religions. — 
That  regulation   adopted  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,    in 
Ceylon. — Qualifications  with  which  the  results  must  be 
received. — Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  of 
^North  America. — Religion  is  Iaw»  and  not  the  power  which 
'gives  force  to  law. — Scriptural  testimonies  to  the  inefficacy 
of  religion,  except  upon  hearts  externally  prepared. — True 
value  of  religion  in  society. — Essential  distinction  between 
the  Whig  and  Roman  Catholic  employment  of  religions,  or 
ecclesiastical,  or  civil  spiritual  authority. — Roman  Catholic, 
Roundhead,  Puritan,  or  Dissenting  and  Whig  principles,  in 
respect  of  religion,  again  distinguished,  and  illustrated,  by 
reference  to  the  posthumous  work  of  the  Roundhead  Mil- 
toD.-^Obfection  to  the  sitting  of  Dbsenters  in  Parliament. — 
None  ought  to  sit  in  Parliament  (the  sixteen  Scottish  peers, 
and  forty-five  Scottish  Commons,  excepted),  except  such  as 
are  in  **  communion  with  the  Church  oflSngland ;"  and  none 
ought  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  (Scottish  Electors, 
in  Scotland,  excepted),  except  such  as  are  in  the  same  "com- 
munion.''— England's  ruin  threatened,  and  its  means  of  safety 
insufficient — Example  of  the  prevailing    ignorance  of  the 
age  among  us,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  exhibited  in  the 
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8|>eecfa  of  Mr.  Legge»  a  London  common-council  man. — 
A  particular  Religious  Faith  the  element  of  every  particular 
Ciril  Government. — In  every  country »  a  Church,  visible  or 
invisible,  the  primary  political  institution. — ^The  Church,  in 
every  country,  the  sovereign  power,  or  source  of  all  law^l 
power. — In  England,  the  spiritual  power,  or  ecclesiastical 
authority,  is  wielded  by  the  King,  or  secular  arm. — ^The 
Reformation,  in  England,  too  commonly  thought  of  only  in 
reference  to  points  of  religious  faith ;  instead  of  the  chaise 
of  hands  of  the  spiritual  power.— Essential  nature  of 
Roman  Catholicism  to  govern  temporally ;  and  this,  because 
it  is,  itself,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system,  or  orga^ 
nised  institution,  of  temporal  government* — '*  The  tree,''  says, 
justly,  a  Brussels  newspaper,  in  reference  to  the  temporal 
activity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  Continent ;  *^  the 
tree  must  bear  its  own  fruit  Happy,  thrice  happy  are  the 
countries,  governed  by  sovereigns  who  know  how  to  nip  in 
the  bud,  those  attempts  which,  sooner  or  later,  bring  such 
lamentable  results  !" — Every  Church  is  a  temporal  governr 
ment.-r^**  Every  parish  priest,"  says  a  writer,  in  other  re- 
spects sufficiently  liberal^  "is  an  integral  branch  of  the 
government  of  society ;"  but  the  **  government  of  society"  is 
only  another  phrase  for  '*  temporal  government,"  and  every 
received  public  teacher,  equally  with  the  parish  priest,  is 
of  the  number  of  the  temporal  governors  of    mankind. — 
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Temporal  nature  of  the  goverament  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
illustrated  by  reference  to  its  type  and  predecessor^  the 
Dniidic  Church. — ^Subordinate  character  of  the  secular 
authority  under  botlu^^Who  are  our  fellow-citizens  ? — ^Four 
questions  for  Emancipationists. — Upon  what  principle^ 
either  that  will  bear  the  light  under  a  moral  aspect,  or  of 
which  Englishmen  ought  not  to  be  ashtoied  under  a  political 
one,  are  Roman  Catholics  to  be  *'  emancipated,"  and  yet 
Protestant  Dissenters  not ; — and  yet  no  general  abolition  of 
Constitutional  Religious  pistinctions  ? 758 
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Is  the  Constitution,  of  England,  such  as  the  Author  de- 
scribes  it,  too  ecclesiastical,  |too  religious,  too  ghostly  ? — 
Does  he  falsely  describe  it? — If  not,  what  shall  we  do 
with  it  7 — Shall  we  change  it  ? — Mr.  Canning,  though  un» 
wittingly,  is  bent  upon  revohOian — as  far  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics go ; — but  not  a  word  for  Protestant  Dissenters ! — 
**  Church  and  King ;"  Constitutionality  of  the  phrase,  and 
objections  to  enchanging  it  for  that  of  King  and  Church. — 
Who  are  the  bigots  ? — Origin  and  signification  of  the  term 
"bigotry." — Bigotry,  primarily,  is  a  petty  stickling  at 
established  creeds,  institutions,  or  usages ;  and,  only  secon- 
darily, a  similar  petty  stickling  at  new  opinions,  usages,  or 
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instilHtioDs. — Examples  of  bigotry  in  England. — Bigotry  of 
fJnitarians  and  other  Dissienters. — Bigotry  of  refusing 
tithes  to  the  Church  upon  the  plea  of  conscience.^^Bigoted  • 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Borne. — Bigotry,  the  immediate 
opposite  of  toleration. — Toleration  of  4he  Protestant  and 
Whig  laws  of  England.-^Royalism  of  English  Whigs. — 
Are  Mr.  Thomas  Moore's  "Whigs'*  no  **  Royalists ?'* — 
Whiggism  can  admit  of  either  a  monarchy  or  republic,  and 
stands  in  immediate  contrast  only  with  Roman  Catholicism^ 
considered  in  its  inherent  feature  of  a  form  of  temporal  go- 
vemment — Why  the  English  Whig  is  devoted  alike  to 
Church  and  to  King. — ^Whiggism  not  a  vulgar  opposition  to 
men,  nor  to  general  measures;  but  a  code  of  principles  of 
civil  polity.— Mr.  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. — Its  malignity 
toward  the  personal  character  of  His  Majesty. — Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, hi  his  last  days,  not  truly  neglected  by  His  Majesty^ 
but  truly  neglected  by  the  Whigs. — Mr.  Sheridan's  former 
eulogiums  upon  His  Majesty. — Personal  feeling  generally 
assigned  (though  differently  accounted  for)  as  the  motive  of 
the  uniform  hostility  of  Mr.  Moore  to  the  King^ — ^SpirituaT^ 
or  ecclesiastical  basis  and  origin,  of  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, the  leading  topic  of  this  Letter. — This  line  of  argument 
against  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  not  well  adapted  to 
th^  preconceived  ideas  of  the  many,  even  among  those  whose 
'i^entiments    are   upon    the    same    side. — Such  minds   are 
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more  readily  fortified  by  appeals  to  the  world's  experience 
of  Roman  Catholic  tyranny  and  persecution. — Obelisk  sug- 
gested to  be  set  up  at  Gloucester,  on  the  spot  where  the 
stake,  at  which  Bishop  Hooper  suffered,  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  disinterred. — Different  views  of  a  question  adapted 
jto  different  partisans. — ^The  Author  could  hope  for  the  sym- 
pathy, neither  of  the  irreligious,  nor  of  those  who  reckon 
themselves  the   extraordinarify  devout,  of  any  persuasion 
whatever.; — His  followers  could  only  be  found  among  men  of 
the  world,  and  of  competent  previous  information,  or  com- 
petent understanding  and  reflection. — Why  the  offence,  of 
attempting   to  introduce  among  the  citizens  of   the  State, 
those  who  reject  the  religion  of  the  State,  is  new. — In  what 
manner  such  subjects  of  the  realm  were  disposed  of,  under 
both   our   Druidic  and  Roman   Catholic   Constitutions. — 
Religion,  in  itself,  comes  from  the  Author  of  all  our  being; 
but  all  religious  institutions  are  human,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. — Want  of  modesty,  and  equal  want  of  wisdom, 
if,  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  deriving,  as  we  have 
derived,  all  civil  government  from  the  Church,  and  from  the 
priesthood ;  after  obtaining  a  glorious  Whig  victory  over 
both,  and  placing  them  in  subordination  to  the  secular  arm, 
we  should  now  think  of  separating  them  entirely  from  the 
tree  of  civil  government! — Postscript.    Anecdote  of  the 
religious  ignorance  of  a  recent  Irish  Roman  Catholic  con* 
vict,  capitally  executed  for  murder,  in  London.      .     .    807 
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Irish  absenteeism. — Its  old  standing,  and  natural  attend* 
ance  upon  English  domination. — ^True  policy  of  England  in 
its  regard. — ^Its  local  injury  in  Ireland,  but  unison  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^Ancient  English 
laws  against  Irish  absenteeism. — ^Principle,  but  not  the  let- 
ter, of  the  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Second,  to  be  followed. 
—The  absence   of  Irish  lancUards,  neither  to  be   forcibly 
restrained,  noi'  to  be  lamented ;  but  Irish  lands  to  be  made 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  Ring's  peace  upon  them, 
conformably  with  the  Author's  proposal,  and  with  the  senti- 
ment of  a  local  observer  of  some  existing  disturbances 
in   the   Isle    of  Man ;    who    remarks,    "  That    the  best 
method  to  prevent  similar  acts  of  violence,  would  be,  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  by  which  every  parish  should  be  made 
liable  for  the  expenses  and  damage  incurred  by  disorders 
within  its  boundaries.    This  (justly  adds  the  writer)  would 
make  it  the  interest  of  every  inhabitant  to  put  down  all  dis- 
turbances."— ^True  cause  of  Irish  rural  disorders. — Detail  of 
the  operation  of  the  Author's  penal  law,  in  reference  to  the 
late  outrages  at  Dromin.  —  Influence  of  such  a  law  upon  the 
management  of  estates,  by  absent,  not  less  than  by  resident, 
Irish  landlords. — English  public  indolence,  as  to  all  inquiry 
into  the  imn^diate  cause  of  each  particular  Irish  outrage. — 
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Contrasted  condkioii  of  Irish  free-labourers,  and  West  India 
slave-labourers. — ^Total  real  <Useonnection  of  Irish  troubles 
with  Roman  Catiiolic  Emancipation.  —  Those  troubles 
merely  employed  argumentatively,  for  the  attainment  of  that 
Emancipation  of  which  the  only  true  object  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct— ^Put  down  the  troubles,  and  you  wUl  put  down  the  argu- 
ment— Government  bound  to  remove  those  civil  griefs  which 
demagogues  may  employ  as  their  instruments,  and  which 
may  be  artfully  apparelled  in  religious  vestment. — ^General 
view  of  the  only  substantial  means  of  tranquillising  Ireland. 
— Mr.  Grant's  view  of  Ireland's  **  essential  want" — ^Wealth 
the  ^*  essential  want, "  and  Emancipation  admitted  to  be 
even  unfavourable  to  the  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholic 
wealth. — Perplexed  manner,  and  disastrous  foundations,  in 
and  upon  which  the  connection  between  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Irish  property  are  speciously  made  out. 
— Glance  at  the  history  of  all  the  several  laws  against  Ro- 
man Catholics. — Every  concession  described  as  itself  entail- 
ing the  necessity  for  further  concession. — ^The  abolition  of 
the  Penal  Laws,  it  is  said,  has  removed  every  obstacle  to 
Roman  Catholic  wealthy  and  the  accession  of  wealth  ought  to 
be  followed  by  the  accession  of  civil  *^ privilege  ;*'  but  "every 
accession  of  privilege,"  superadds  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde, 
and  his  lordship's  Kilkenny  Grand  Jury,  increases  the  capa- 
city of  enjoying  more,  must  equally  increase  the  desire  of 
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obtaining  it,  and  equally  aggrarate  the  discontent  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  desired. — After  the  passing  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  Bill,  would  there  be  no  <' privileges"  left  to  be  ob- 
tained; for,  if  there  would,  we  are  here  forewarned,  by  the 
Emancipationists  themselres,  that  the  accession  of  *'  privile- 
ges,'' which  it  would  convey,  must  "  aggravate,"  instead  of 
allaying,  Roman  Catholic  *'  discontent  ?''-^The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  seeking  dvil  rights  as  Roman  Catholics,  are  bring- 
ing religion  to  bear  upon  temporal  concerns ;  and  "  the 
annals  of  the  world  "  (to  quote  a  Continental  newspaper^ 
published  in  the  midst  of  the  pending  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Continental  strife) ;  ''  the  annals  of  the  world 
attest,  that  in  all  times,  when  religion  has  made  an  invasion 
upon  temporal  affairs,  it  has  never  stopped  half-way!'' — Why 
should  it? — What  is  done,  while  any  thing  remains  undone? — 
When  will  that  Roman  Catholic  ''discontent,"  which,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  must  increase  with  every 
accession  of  privilege,  stand  any  chance  of  being  appeased ; 
when  will  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  subjects  of  the 
realm  enjoy  **  equal  rights ; "  when  will  **  religions  distinc- 
tions" be  abolished,  and  (in  the  estimation  of  persons  as  igno- 
rant as  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde)  ''  interferences  between 
man  and  his  Maker  "  desisted  from,  and  *'  liberty  of  consci- 
ence,'* ''religious  toleration,"  and  "civil  liberty," established, 
and  religion  "separated  from  politics,"  while  anything,  which 
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contributes  to  makeonr  Protestant  Constitution  a  Protestaiit 
Constitution,    shall  remain? — Is' not  the  vice  complained 
of  fundamental  ? — Is  not  the  ess<ential  Protestantism  of  our :. 
Constitution  the  very  fault  itself;  and*  can  the  fauft,  then,  be 
removed,  till  the  Protestantism  itself  is  removed  ? — Either 
a  Protestant  Constitution,  ov  a  Roman  Catholic  Constitu- 
tion, is  essentially  an  ien«jfiea/ Constitution ;  both  are  foumded 
upon  religiau$  faiths^  and  the  elementary  principle  of  both  is, 
to  embrace  one  faith,  and  to  spurn  another ;  to  give  civil 
rights  to  th^  professors  of  one  religious  faith,  and  to  with- 
hold  them  from  every  other. — ^To  talk,  then,  of  giving  ^'equal 
rights,"  under  an   unequal  Constitution,  is  a  confusion  of 
terms ;  is  puerile,  is  ridiculous,  is  contemptible. — It  would  be 
as  rational  to  say,  that  the  legitimate   and  Constitutional 
effect  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  that  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  to  give  ^'equaP' banking,  or 
trading,  or  territorial  rights  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm. — 
It  may  be  wrong  that  Charters  should  exist,  giving  exchukfe 
privileges,  which  are  **  unequal  rights,"  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  the  East  India  Company ;  and  it  may  b^  equally 
wrong,  that  a  Protestant  Constitution,  or  Protestant  Charter, 
should  exist,  giving  exclusive  privileges  to  Protestaut  sub- 
jects, and  engendering  exclusive,  and  therefore  ime^tia/ laws, 
for  the  civil  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  but,  to  talk 
of  giving  ^*  equal  rights,''  under    an    unequal  Constitution, 
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instead  of  talking*  fairly  and  valiantly »  of  remoying  the 
iffie^Ma/ Constitution,  and  setting  up  an  equai one;  that  is,  a 
Constitution  which  shall  not  he  a  Protestant  Constitution;  is 
the  language  only  of  pick-pockets,  or,  else,  of  those  willi 
asses'  ears. — Folly,  and  Constitutional  error,  of  inferring, 
either  from  the  enjoyment  of  comtaiission  or  pay  in  the  King's 
nayal  or  nulitary  service,  or  from  compulsory  employment 
In  one  or  both,  that  Roman  Catholic  subjects  are  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  Citizens  of  the  State,  or  Commons  of  the 
Kingdom. — Declamatory  nonsense  of  the  argument  from  the 
alledged  Roman  Catholic  love  of '<  liberty.'' — Vulgar  confu- 
sion of  the  terms  **  liberty, "  or  •*  freedom,''  and  "  inde- 
pendence.''— **  Liberty*'  is  the  state  of  subjection  to  law ; 
**  independence,"  the  state  of  lawlesmess,  or  of  msubfeeiian, — 
*'  Civil  liberty,"  in  the  general,  is  the  state  of  Constitutional 
subjection  and  protection,  derived  from  some  description  of 
political  institution  or  other,  and  is,  therefore,  as  to  its  parti- 
cte/or^brfit,  infinitely  variable.  In  this  kingdom,  the  civil 
institutions,  which,  collectively,  make  the  Constitution,  have, 
for  their  basis  and  pervading  element,  the  Trotestant  faith, 
and,  therefore,  are  Protestant  civil  institutions. — In  conse- 
quence, the  particular  form  of  **  civil  liberty"  (and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  a  particular  form,  that  the  merely  speculative 
principle,  of  "civil  liberty"  in  the  general,  is  rendered  capable 
of  practical  operation);  the  particular  form  of  the  "civil  liberty" 
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eDJoyed  and  cherished  in  this  kingdom,  is  Proteiiani  **  civil 
liberty/'  or,  as  we  ordiniarily  say,  "  Protestant  liberty."— 
Will  the  Emancipationists,  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to 
drop,  for  an  instant,  their  vapourings  in  generalities,   and 
**  in  nubibus  ;*'  to  come  to  business ;  and  to  tell  us,  whether 
or  not  it  is  Protestant  **  liberty"  that  E;Oman  Catholics 
love ;   because  it  so  happens,  that,  in  England,  all  other 
"  liberty  "  goes  by  the  name  of  slavery  ? — All  government 
confers  *^  liberty,''  that  is,  protection,  upon  some  terms  or 
other ;  but,  a  primary  object,  which  Englishmen  understand 
by  the  name  of  "  liberty,''  is  protection  and  defence  against 
the  necessarily  temporal  authority  and  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  faith.-^Do,  then,  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  love  *'  liberty,"  in  the  only  honest  and  fair-dealing 
sense  of  the  term,  when  Englishmen,  and  the  English  Pro* 
testant  Constitution,  are  in  view  ?— -In  politics  it  is  as  idle, 
and  as  dishonest,  to  talk  of  **  liberty,"  in  the  general,  as  of 
religion  in  the  general. — The  questions  are,  what  religion, 
and  idIuU  liberty ;  that  is,  what  system  of  law,  divine  and 
human,  for  the  government  of  men  upon  earth ;  that  is,  for 
temporal    government  ?  —  North     and    South    American 
'  ''liberty." — Mistake,  as  to  the  supposed  contradiction  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  Free  States. — General  view  of  real 
benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  Ireland 841 
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Obstacles,  opposed  by  parties,  and  by  iniereati,  to  the 
adoption  of  any  Constitutional  meains  of  affording  service  to 
Ireland. — The  overthrow  of  our  Constitution,  by  means  of 
Ireland,  is  the  sole  end  in  view,  where  principle  has  any  con- 
cern in  the  affair ;  and  only  the  unprincipled  Parliamentary 
Opposition,  vulgarly  called,  and  calling  themselves,  Whigs, 
are  guiltless  of  any  such  design. — These  are  ready  for  Oppo- 
sition,'and  for  OfEce,  upon  any  principle  th^t  comes  to  hand, 
and  may  safely  lift  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  swear,  that 
they  never  devoted  themselves  to  an  unconstitutional  prin- 
ciple, nor  to  any  other,  in  all  their  lives ;  -  but  the  principle 
of  Liberalism,  the  principle  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the 
principle  of  Protestant  Dissenterism,  the  principle  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  ptHnciple  of  Southcottianism,  are  all  alike 
directly  hostile  to  our  Constitution  of  Church  and  King ; 
and,  consequently,  the  Liberal  party,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Dissenting  interests  (the  more  sincere,  the  more  bigoted, 
and  the  more  zealous  their  members),  are  so  much  the  more 
devoted  to  the  overdirow  of  our  Constitution,  and  Ireland  is 
laid  hold  of  as  a  means ;  its  troubles,  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  end,  are  to  be  continued  and  augmented,  at  least 
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till  they  liave  effected  that  obliteratioii  of  Hie  Protestant 
principles  of  o«r  Ck>n8titntlon,  and  ahTogation  of  our  Pre-^ 
testant  rights  and  liberties  and  laws,  which  are  cotttempltfted 
by  Mr*  Canning  and  the  rest — The  Emancipation  Job  a 
Joint-Stock  Company .-^Petty  cant,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, concerning  the  votes  of  members  interested  in  Oil^gas 
and  Rail-way  shares ;  bnt^  iipon  ^MprineiplBp  how  many  were 
die  members  entitled  to  vote>  for  Roman  Catholic  Emah--^ 
cipation  ? — Irish  comment  upon  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde's 
Emancipation  zeal  in  Ireland. — Electioneering  politics.-^ 
Irish  securities. — Mr.  Shiel. — Colonel  Bailer's  Kilkenny 
*^  Resolution.^' — Falsehood  and  bombast  of  Mr.  ShieFs  re- 
presentation, that  Ir^and  **  stands  on'  the  very  brink  of 
convulsion.''— Object  of  stfch language,  tofi^hien  Irish  Pro- 
testants into  partisans  of  Emancipation^  and  also  iofrigkien 
England  intoaconsent.--^£xp]anation  of  themysterious  causes 
of  the  zeal  of  the  Protestlmt 'BnUers^  of  the  Resolutions  of 
Protestant  Peers  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  of  the  rap* 
tures  of  the  Jews  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  upon  the  prospect 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation ;  of  the  zeal  of  the  TiUies 
newspaper  for  Roman  Ca^lic  politics,  amidst  all  its  theo- 
logical bigotry  and  rancour  against  the  Roman  Catbolic  reli- 
gion ;  and  of  Mr.  Shiel's  alMged  political  conversion  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  weahhy,  while  the  Irish  Proteertant  ^'  lower 
(Hrders  "  renuutt  firm>  to  thm  Constilutiond  rights  and  liber- 
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ties. — ^The  pairiotism  of  the  **  enlightened^  the  noble,  and 
opulent/'  in  Ireland,  resembles  the  piety  of  Jacques  Gartier, 
who  prayed  the  Court  of  France  to  colonise  Canada,  **  for 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  benefit  of  the  fur-trade/' — 
Tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William  M^Gillivray, 
£sq.< — ^North  American  Indians. — Neither  the  Marquess  of 
Ormonde,  nor  those  similarly  situated  and  acting,  very 
severely  to  be  blamed.— The  fault  is  in  that  system  of  legis- 
lation which  permits  their  natural  cupidity  and  selfishness  to 
operate  banefuUy  for  their  country. — ^The  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  voters  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  among  the  many  practical  sources 
of  Irish  Protestant  conversion. — Real  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
general  population. — ^The  unhappy  condition  of  the  great 
body-  of  Irish  free-labourers  of  the  soil,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  slave-labourers  of  the  West  Indies,  illustrated 
upon  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Jamaica. — ^Apology  for 
Irish  absenteeism,  and  for  the  desire  to  '*  raise  the  value 
of  Irish  securities,''  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  Protestant  Peers  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's. 
— ^These  "  Noble  proprietors,"  however,  ought  not  to  be 
cursed  with  the  letter  of  their  prayers,  but  served  in  a  way 
beneficial  to  their  country  and  themselves. — Tliey  are  good 
judges  of  their  own  wants ;  but  it  is  competent  to  others,  as 
well  as  as  to  themselves,  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  the 
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remedy. — ^Present  evils  from  some  of  the  present  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  concessions. — Horror  with  wluch  those  con- 
cessions, if  placed  in  their  true  aspect,  would  be  viewed  by 
every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  or  of  way  free  State  whatever. — Under  the  present 
system  of  things,  not  only  is  Irish  Protestant  conversion  to 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  probable,  but  it  must 

• 

go  on  increasing. — ^Men,  in  general,  do  not  rush  into  martyr- 
dom.— If  the  laws  and  the  Government  do  not  protect  them, 
they  must  endeavour  to  protect  themselves. — ^To  make  men 
loyal  to  the  Constitution,  make  them  safe  under  the  Consti* 
ttttion. — Renewed  apology  for  the  Irish  Protestant  Eman- 
cipationists     •    881 
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Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that  EmiEtncipation  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  present,  but  will  follow  upon  the  **  enlightening*^  of 
the  people— of  the  Protestant  subjects,  of  the  realm. — 
Author^s  opinion,  that  the  fuU^^  enlightening"  of  the  peo- 
ple will  banish  Emancipation  for  ever^ — Its  only  cl^nce  i^ 
at  present;  and  consists  in  the  carrymg  it  by  numbers,  be- 
fore the  people  sufficiently  understand  it ;  while  it  is  yjet 
[e to asf^ribe  the oppoi^ition to  it  to  ^^reUgiousbigotiy," 


whUe  it  is  yet  possiUe  to  bant  dawn  the.n»iiie  of  **  religion'' 
(aname  leto  miu^  misvodeistoodj  and  so  muph  perverted^ 
both  by  its  oBemieii  and  by  its  friends);  to  give,  to  tbe 
^q^omtipn  to  EmaqoipatioD^  the  nick-qame  of  **  religioQ,.'*  as 
i^ligipn  is  odiously  and  ignorantly  understood;  to  gire  this 
nickfrtfaiQe  for  the  purppse  of  uniting  all  the  enemies  of 
leligioiBi  in,  its  ohaoej  jsnd  of  frightening  all»  who  are  ashamed 
of  loving  idigiony  ^fromits  siipport ;  which  it  is  yet  possible 
todasoribe.  the  opposition  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
priest,  the  bigot,  and  Ihe  nursery,  instead  of  the  enlight- 
ened secular  canae  of  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  civil 
legidatotf  and  the  English  Constitutional  lawyer;  and  of  the 
English  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. — Sir  John  Parnell 
petitions  for  Emancipation  upon  the  ground  of  the  **  situation 
of  Ireland." — ^The  connection  of  Emancipation  with  the 
**  situation  of  Ireland/'  wholly  misunderstood  by  Sir  John 
Parnell.— -Here,  as  upon  a  thousand  other  occasions,  it  b 
obvious,  that  Emluoteipation  is  wholly  an  Irish  Question  ;  and 
that  neitter  Protestant  Dpssesters,  nor  English  Roman  Ca- 
tfaolios,  obtain  a  thought  from  the  jpracltc«IEmancipatiQiuats. 
—Hie  principle  of  aboUshmg  Refigions  Distinctions  would 
set  diek  hair  on  end  s  what  tfiey  are  pursuing,  is  lAeeonactovs 
inert^  of  jprme^,  to  a  supposed  JHti  ««peilMMe.-p-Infln- 
ence  of  the  weakk  and  rank  of  tbe  Romtt  CaAoIic  Oentiy 
and  Nobility^  upon  the  prosperitgr .  of  the  BonMus  CalboUc 
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Question.- -Gonteftipt  of  Radical  Reform,  upon  account  of 
the  humble  condition  of  its  partisans. — ^The  Roman  Catholic 
Question  would  be  equally  despised,  if  all  those  interested  in 
it  were  equally  indigent — Disregard  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  by  the  higher  orders  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
the  lower. — Manner  in  which  both  these  classes  are  dragged 
into  the  fray  by  the  middle  classes ;  or,  rather,  by  the 
•*  wrangling''  Roman  Catholic  bar  exclusively. — Unfortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  the 
infliction  of  an  English  Nobility  and  Gentry,  sordidly  inte- 
rested in  Insh  (exclusively  Irish)  Roman  Catholic  Emancipap 
tion. — ^The  fact,  of  theexbtence  of  this  body  of  powerful  per- 
sons, involved,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  or  State,  in  private 
and  sordid  interests,  hostile  to  the  Crown  and  State,  pro- 
claimed by  the  production  of  the  **  Resolutions  of  Protes- 
tant Peers  possessing  property  in  Ireland,"  entered  into  at 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  June  last— ^ 
Quackery  and  overbearingness  of  the  arrangement,  that 
those  Resolutions  should  be  signed  by  "  Peers  "  only,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Commoners  having  the  same  sordid  Irish 
interests  with  themselves;  as.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
others. — Pomp  and  imposture  with  which  those  Resolutions 
of**  Peers"  were  ushered  into  public,  by  the  Times  and 
other  newspapers. — ^Money^getting  aims,  and  ragged  fortunes, 
of  many  an  Irish  Peer,  and  even  of  many  an  English  one,  kept 
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carefully  out  of  view. — Secret  betrayed  by  Mr.  Shieh — ^If 
Bixty-sevent  or  sixty-nine  other  Protestant  Peers  (for  the  Au- 
thor 18  in  doubt  between  the  two  numbers  of  pre»emt  Noble 
subscribers)  had  met  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  or  the 
Duke  of  York's,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  or  else  where,  and 
subscribed  their  names  to  Resolutions  agaimt  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  what  would  have  been  the  story  of  the 
^'liberal  press,"  and  of  the  «  enlightened  public?'' — ^Ideaof 
the  Constitutional  opinion  of  Mr.  Broughani,  or  of  Sir  James 
M'lntQsh,  upon  so  appalling  an  occasion.-^-*Horror  and  deep 
sympathy  of  the  **  enlightened"  House  of  Commons. — ^Mr. 

* 

Canning's  despair  of  removing  the  but-too-well-founded  im- 
pressions.— ^Author's  unwillingness  to  impute  the  design  of 
imposture  and  oyerbearingness  too  rashly  to  the  Protestant 
Peers.T— Difficulties  in  drawing  any  other  inference. — Con. 
tents  of  the  Resolutions  examined.  —  The  First,  is  the 
original  froin  which  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde's 
Kilkenny  Grand  Jury  was  copied. — Its  extreme  folly  already 
exposed. — ^The  Second  Resolution  embodies  all  the  serious 
wisdom  of  the  Protestant  Peers. — ^Its  three  Propositions. — 
The  first,  that  it  is  pastibk  to  give  to  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  realm,  an  **  equal  interest" 
in  the  support  of  a  Protestant  Constitution! — ^The  same 
Bedlam  language  cpntained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Burdett 
Bill. — Messrs.  Burdiett,  Plunkett,Tierney,0'ConneU«andthe 
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rest  of  the  framers  aod  supporters  of  the  Relief  Bill,  less 
excusable  than  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease" 
at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's}  because  the  former  have  re- 
corded their  acquaintance  with  the  fact  of  our  possession  of 
a  ProteUani  Constitution ;  which  possession  is  plainly  an 
entire  secret  to  the  Protestant  Peers. — ^Remarkable  terms 
of  the  preamble  of  the  Burdett  Bill. — Care  of  its  fraihers  to 
avoid  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  abolishing  reli- 
gious distinctions  (of  which,  indeed,  the  whole  Bill  goes 
expressly  to  confirm  the  establishment,  and  to  found  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  upon  the  exclusirebasisof  the  ^*  situa- 
tion, disposition,  and  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects." — ^Absurdity  of  the  asseverations,  in  the  Bur- 
dett Bill,   that,  either  the  Protestant   succession   to  the 
Crown,  or  the  Protestant  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland;  arc  '^established  permanently  and  in- 
vwUMy/*  —  The  absurdity,    as    regarding   the  Churches, 
placed    in    the  strongest  light    by  the,  Second    Proposi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Peers,  which  sets  forth,   that  our 
**  Protestant  Faith  "  is  '<  best  secured  by  its   own  clear 
truths,  and  by  the   pious  zesX  of  our  Clergy;''    a  doc- 
trine which  is  the  direct  teeth  of  the  principle  of  all  legal 
ecclesiastical  establishments  whatever. — ^Why  did  not  the 
Protestant  Peers,  in  the  same  moment  of  inspired  wisdom, 
equally  tell  us;  that  the  Protestant  Succession  is  "  best  se- 


cared  by  Ha  own  cloar  Justice^  and  by  the  |>roelamatioii9  and 
swords  of  our  Kings/'  or  by  some  no  less  satisfaotory  means  ? 
—  The  Protestant  Peers  are  of  opinion^  that  i%ihe§  are 
$€cured  hy  law ;  but  omit  to  favour  us  with  their  discoTe- 
riesy  at  to  what  it  may  happen  to  be,  that  meures  the  law? — 
Author's  more  humble>  and  confessedly  Whiggisb  preju-^ 
dices,  that  it  is  the  Protestant  and  Church  subjects  of  the 
realm  alone^  who  secure  the  law;  the  law,  that  secures  the 
tithes :  the  tithes,  that  secure  the  PrateUatit  amd  Church  fmth  ; 
and  the  Protestant  and  Church  faith,  that  secures  the  Pra^ 
testant  Succession,  and  all  the  remainder  of  our  Proteitani 
Constitution.  -^  Apology  for  the  worldly-mindedness  of 
thinking  that  '*  worldly  gear''  is  necessary  for  supporting 
the  civil  establishment  of  the  **  clear  truths"  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith. — ^Anxious  hope,  that  the  Protestant  Peers  are  n6 
Cantwells,  but  vitally  impressed  with  the  "  clear  truths  ;^ 
and  intimately  persuaded,  that  it  is  to  these,  joined  only 
with  the  *'  pious  zeal  of  our  Clergy/'  that  we  >  have 
hitherto  owed,  or  might  have  owed,  the  security  of  the 
'' Protestant  faith."  —  Digested  catalogue  of  the  Duhes, 
Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  who,  in  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  **  Protestant  Peers  possessing  property 
in  Ireland,"  have  stood  sponsors  for  all  the  vulgar  diarla* 
tanerie,  and  profound  political  ignorance,  of  the  Resolu- 
tions entered  into  at  the  Did^e  of  Buckingham's.^-lJti)ity  of 
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analysing  the  privftte  and  personal  sources  of  bias,  in  all 
the    several  voters   and  champions  for  Roman  Catholic 
EmancipationJ — ^Absurdity,  however^  and    unconstitatiott- 
ality  of  rejecting  interested  Parliamentary  votes  of  Hus 
description«-^The  whole  is,  that  they  are  to  be  valued  at 
no  more  than  they  are  worth. — ^Probability  that  scarcely  a 
single  Protestant  Peer,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  die 
Resolutions,  ever  saw  them  till  all  the  country  saw  lliem, 
and  in  print ;  and  that  even  some  of  the  same  Peers  (who 
were  in  remote  parts  of  Europe  in  the  month  of  June  last) 
never  saw  them  until  long  after. — Manner  in  which  such 
public  acts  are  consented  to,  and  performed. — Manner  in 
which  public  men  can  agree  to  measures  at  the  '^  request  of 
friends." — Votes  of  the  Messrs.  Cokes  and  Cavendishes,  in  a 
Committee,  when  they  had  beard  no  tittle  of  the  evidence. 
— Probability  that  many  of  the  **  Protestant  Peers''  are 
now  writhing  under  a  just  sense  of  their  crime. — ^Duty 
incumbent    upon    them    to    renounce    the  connection.  — 
.£arl    Nugent's    stronger    interest   in    washing    out    the 
stain  of  the  Buckingham  Resolutions,  than  that  of  the 
Gweonappe  Mining  Company.  —  Postscript.  —  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  Freeholders,  proposed,  by  the  Emancipa- 
tionists, to  be  stripped  of  the  Elective  Franchise. — Par- 
ticnlarfi  and  numbers  staled* — ^The  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
all  the  liberal  ptpesses,  very  much  delighted,  of  course, 
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with  this,  as  with  eyery  other,  part  of  the  EmaneipatioD 
scheme. — Inquiry,  as  to  the  real  motiyes,  and  real  political 
principles,  of  Messrs.  O'Connell  (the  arowed  Radical  Re- 
former), Canning,  Brougham,  Lord  King,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  the  entertainment  of  this 
measure  ? — If  the  Irish  Freeholders  were  to  be  disfranchised 
because  they  are  poor,  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  a 
similar  disfranchisement  in  England;  for,  it  is  a  gene- 
ral argument,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  against  Uni- 
versal, and  even  against  General  Suffrage. — Impossibility 
of  giving  political  independence  to  the  general  body  of  the 
poor ;  and  consequent  immediate  tendency  of  all  diffusive 
suffrage  to  increase  the  undue  and  unconstitutional  predomi- 
nance of  wealth*— T-Ancient  and^m^^rn  principles  and  prac- 
tice.— Defence  of  the  existing  state  of  the  Elective  franchise 
in  England,  as  far  as  the  questions  of  property  and  local 
qualification  are  concerned.-^Doubts,  as  to  the  reported 
peculiar  abjection  and  subservience  of  the  Irish  Forty- 
shilling  freeholders.  —  Emancipation  anecdote  of  Lord 
George  Beresford  and  the  Blacksmith  of  Clonmell.i-7-If  the 
motive  of  Messrs.  Burdett  and  the  rest.  Was  that  of  getting 
rid  of  Roman  CalhoHc  Electors ;  what  does  this  prove,  but 
that  those  gentlemen  are  as  little  pleased,  as  the  Author  of 
these  Letters,  with  the  possession  of  Parliamentary  votes 
by  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  further,  that  they  are  equally 
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satisfied,  with  the  Author  of  these  Letters,  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Emancipation,  and 
propose  the  disfranchisement,  therefore,  by  way  of  conn- 
terbalance? — ^Equal  obliquity  of  the  scheme  for  giving 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  a  year  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy. — Probability  that  these  **  wings''  of  the 
**  Relief  Bill"  would  have  been  attended  with  the  designed 
success ;  but  only  upon  the  darkest  principles  of  political  con- 
duct, and  in  perpetration  of  the  deepest  treachery  against  that 
Irish  people,  of  whom  the  political  sharpers  pretend  to  be 
the  champions. — The  whole  was  a  scheme  to  bribe  the 
priests,  and  satisfy  the  lawyers ; — ^the  herd  of  slaves  beneath 
were  then  to  have  been  silenced; — ^the  dread  of  the  *^  con- 
vulsion"  risked  by  the  lawyers,  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
objects,  was  then  to  have  subsided ; — ^the  country  was  to 
have  been  tranquillised  by  thpse  who  know  h«w  to  stifle  the 
groans  of  the  people; — Irish  securities  were  to  have  risen; 
—the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Times  newspaper,  were  to 
have  applauded;  —  and  the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  have 
endured,  just  so  long  as  should  have  been  permitted  by  Cap- 
tain Rock,  who  cares  no  more  for  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, than  for  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet.-^ 
But,  when  fresh  disorders  appeared,  Roman  Catholic  wants 
would  have  been  declared  no  part  of  their  cause ;  and  the 
people  would  have  been  freely  delivered  up,  by  theur  Roman 
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Catholic  leaders,  to  the  police,  and  to  the  soldiery. — ^We 
should  haye  released  ourselves  from  the  menaces  of  Roman 
Caiholics,  but  not  from  the  tears  of  Ireland      .     •    .     905 

•     LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Whether  erery  wJbjeet  of  the  King,  is  necessarily  a  cittun 
of  th^  State? — British  Roman  Catholic  subjects  are  not 
ektsenSf  not  Commons  of  tiie  Kingdom;  and,  for  that 
reiison,  and  for  that  reason  only,  enjoy  no  equality  of  ciril 
rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.— What  other 
niitural-bom  subjects  of  the  King,  are  no  part  of  the  Com- 
ntons  of  the  Kingdom. — Close  affinities  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Question  and  the  question  of  Radical  Reform. — 
Consistency  of  Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Burdett. —  Incon- 
sistency of  Mr.  Canning. — Who  are  British  subjects? — 
Plain  reason,  why  a  man  may  be  a  British  mbjeett  and  yet 
not  a  British  ct^aen*^— Consequent  reason  why  a  man  may 
be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  (as  he  is  also  held  to  the 
pcrftdrmance  of  all  the  duties)  of  a  mtbjecty  and  yet  not  enti- 
Ued  to  the  advantages,  or  privileges,  or  exclusive  righls,  of 
a-€t<iBen.-^Forced  condition  of  a  sutjtcti  voluntary  oondi- 
tkm  of  a  etKsen.— The  reUgian  of  a  subject  comparatively 
unimportant — The  religion  of  a  citszen  of  the  utmost  civil 
imporfande,  under  the  obvious  view  of  the  efficient  civil  poller 
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of  the  citizen. — An  adopted  religion  is  an  adopted  form  of 
Ciidl  Government ;  all  that,  beyond  this*  remains  of  Ciyil 
Oovernment,  is  no  more  than  practical  detail,  and  personal 
administration ;  and  it  is  this  praetieal  detail^  and  personal 
administration  alone*  which*  in  the  ey«s  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  superficial*  go  by  the  com^ehensive  name  of  govern-' 
ment;  which  really  comprise  what  is  called  temporal  govern- 
ment ;  and  which  constitute  the  sole  source   of  ike  error 
of  those  Emancipationists*  who  honestly  adopt  the  Eman- 
cipation* and  believe  ihe  adoption  consistent  with  popular 
liberty^ — Difference    of    the    duties    incumbent   upon    a 
statesman*  for  the  defence  of  a  throne,  and  for  the  defence 
of  a  ConstittUion.' — ^A  throne  is  one  institution;  a  Constitu- 
tion is  many* — One   segregated  and   fixed  religious  faitk 
is  the  basis  of  every  Constitiition  of  Civil  Government* — 
The  Protestant  faith  is  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of 
England ;  and  no  man*  refusing  the  Protestant  faith*  is  in- 
vested by  the  Constitution  with  the  rights  of  a  citizen. — ^If 
Mr.  Canning  disputes  this*  Mr.  Canning  is  much  better 
informed  in  our  foreign  politics*  than  in  our  domestic  po^ty* 
— ^The  maligai^rs   of  the  opponents  of  Emancipation  shall 
heacefcNrth  malign  the  Constitution. — ^What  is  the  Constitu- 
tion^ uid  what  is  the  Constitution  good  for? — ^The  people, 
the  citizens  (rf  the  State*  or  Commons  of  the  Kingdom*  are  the 
prime  functionaries*  and  supporters  of  the  laws ;  and  thence 
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the  importance  of  the  uniformity  of  their  civil  composition. 
— Constitutional  reason ,  why  neither  Canada,  nor  any  Bri- 
tish dominion  correspondingly  circumstanced,  has  any  thing 
to  fear  from  our  Protestant  political  principles. — Contrasted 
conditions  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  State. — ^The  slavish 
politics  of  the  Emancipators  the  common  vice  of  the  vulgar 
advocates  of  freedom. — Subjects  and  citizens  distinguish- 
able in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  dominions  appertaining. —  Remain- 
ing Resolutions  of  the  Protestant  Peers. — Ignorant  refer- 
ence  to   the   "  ultimate  recaven^  of  civil  rights/'  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  who  can  never  have  possessed  them 
under  a  Protestant  Constitution  of  Government ! — Unconsti- 
tutional and  unphilosophical  error,  of  those  who  dispute  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Religion  of  the  State  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State. — ^They  omit  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  ideas  of  power  and  authority. — Nothing  vulgarly 
exhibited,  in  the  Constitution  of  England,  but  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons;  that  is,  power,  but  not  the  anUhority  of 
l^over.— Slavish  notions  again. — Power,  nvkieA  power,  the 
only  thing  dreamed  of;  the  ConstUutional  authorUy  of  power 
left  wholly  out  of  view ! — Our  Protestant  Constitution  has 
no  more  than  three  defenders ;  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and,  of  these,  the  Emancipationists  would  surrender  two. 
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and  throw  the  whole  burden,  and  the  ^iVhoIe  trust,  upon  the 
remaining  one;  that  is,upon  the  King. — ^They  would  strip,  as  is 
thus  seen,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  of  the  Kingdom  of  all 
their  Protestant  rights  and  liberties ;  of  their  share  in  the 
power  by  which  o\iT  Protestant  institutions  are  secured ; .  and 
throw  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  a  Prince  and  his  Minis^ 
ters,  and  of  their  accidental  (and,  as  we  are  told,  sometimes 
corrupt^  and  certainly  sometimes  factious,  and  sometimes 
ignorant)  Parliamentary  majorities ! — Learned  Constitution- 
alists !  honest  defenders  of  British  liberties !  able  vindicators 
of  the  birth-rights  of  the  British  Peerage  and  Commonalty !  -^ 
And  is  it  difficult,  now,  to  account  for  the  uniform  and  cauti- 
ous language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  politicians,  who  dwell 
always  upon  their  attachment  to  the  King,  and,  as  constantly, 
say  as  little  as  they  can  help  (and  strictly  no  more  than, 
is  true),  concerning  their  attachment  to  the  laws;  that  is« 
to '  our   rights    and   liberties  ?  —  All   the  principle^  which 
the  Emancipators  have  upon  their  side,  is  the  principle  of. 
Rey-netoism — of  absolute  monarchical  power. — ^The  ana- 
tomy of  a  Free  Constitution  of  Government  speedily  dissi- 
pates all  belief  in  the  reasonableness  of  British  Roman  Ca- 
tfaolic  Emancipation. — An  absolute   Prince,  and  even  any 
absolute  dominion,  has  little  to  fear  from  the  commixed  reli- 
gious  faiths,  and  consequent  temporal  practices,  of  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  citizens  of  a  Free  State  have  every  thing, — 
Holding  Canada  and  India  in  subjection  and  absolute  domi- 
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oion,  the  citizens,  or  Commons,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
no  Constitutional  apprehensions  from  the  Braminism  of  the 
one,  nor  from  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  the  other;  but,  if  the 
citizens  of  either  of  those  external  dominions  were  made  fel- 
low-citizens with  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  if  the^r 
were  invested  with  civil  power  witkm  this  kingdom,  instead 
of  subjected  to  the  power  of  this  kingdom  without  it; — then, 
the  difference  of  their  religious  faiths  would  threaten  our 
Christian  and  Protestant  Constitution. — ^The  only  rational 
speculative  friends  (and  there  are  not  a  few)  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  among  us,  are,  the  general  advocated 
of  high  monarchical  government;  the  men  who,  however 
**  absurd"  they  may  reckon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
simply  as  a  «pmfua/' object,  adore  the  temporal  autkoritif,  and 
prindpks  of  temporal  authority,  which  essentially  accompany 
it. — Extravagant  folly  of  all  its  remaining  ^pecicfo/tve  friends. 
< — Undoubted  wisdom  and  roguery  of  the  <ir  choies  of  its 
pradtieal  friends. — The  treason  to  the  throne. — Roman  Ca- 
tholic exdusitm  to  be  hereafter  left  to  the  Km^9  choke! — 
Unconstitutionalideavof «fta6/^  theKingtoxlotin  ungtacious 
act! — ^Treason  to  the  Sovereign,  in  abandoning  him  to  his 
necessary  helplessness,  as  to  his  Royal  choice  .'-^You  might 
just  as  loyally  withdraw  his  guards,  and  tell  him  to  defend 
his  Crown  and  Person  with  his  own  hands  and  feet ! — Per- 
spective view  of  the  union  of  Roman  Catholics,  Dissenters, 
and  Liberals,  in  Parliament,  and  in  office,  corresponding^ 
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power  to  determine  tkie  Royal  chmee  in  hostility  to  the  Ckm- 
stitution. — ^And  the  superficial  reasonersr^tfa  whom  wf^  haYo 
to  do,  think  of  nothing  but  what  is:  suggested  by  [Hreseiit  cir- 
cumstances!— Because  we  ileith^r  bare,  nbr  are  soon  likely 
to  haire,  a  Prince  friendly  to  a  B<»eian  Catbolic  ConWftu- 
tion  (our  only  altematiye),  ilor  even  to  the  me4ilB  of  'pro- 
curing it;  naibely.  Emancipation  ;•— for  this  silpei£cial  rea* 
son^  they  would  at  once  burden  and  trust  the  Kiiig  alone  with 
our  Protestant  rights  alid  liberties! — ^Buty'suppose^for  a  Jtto* 
ment,  the  accession  of  a  Prince,  inclhiedy  (»  suspected  of 
being  inclined,  either  to  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith,  or  to  a 
Roman  Catiiolic  political  party;  or,  having,  or  suspected  of 
having,  a  Roman  Calbolic  favourite  and  governor,  male  or 
female;  and  conceive  the  national  al»irm  and  tumult, (and 
the  danger  to  the  Prince,  to  the  thrbne,  and  to  the  dynasty ; 
— c<meeive  th^  rancour  and  the  fury  of  political  paHy-^-tfae 
endless  jealousies,  difficulti€fs,«-^peihap8  ndsapprebensions — 
(sot  the  less,  however,  disastroiis)i.  when  the  state  of  things 
should  have  been  made  such,  that  every  thing  Protestant' 
depended  upon  ihe  Royal  cAotce/— Once  more,  is  it  possible 
for  language  to  paint  any  thing- else  so  slkvi^h,  so  extrava** 
gant,  80  distinc^y  annibilatiTe'  of  lawi'i^  coBdticiV<9  to  pnb^ 
lie  dieordeTrtoiifaspatie  power,  or  eise  to  popuhur  iriBurrae- 
tioB,i  as  this  seoundtel,'  o^  elsc^  this  besetUd  dootrint,>  oT 
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IheRoyalcAoice? — ^What  is  a  goyernment,  dependent  upon  the 
Royal  choice,  but  a  government  of  the  Royal  toUl;  an  arbi- 
trary goyernment? — And  these  are  the  knaves,  or  else  the 
thoughtless,  who  call  themselves,  and  are  called,  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty ! — ^Neither  would  a  King  of  England 
(with  his  head,  and  its  proper  contents,  still  upon  his  shoulders), 
catch  at  this  tempting  bait  of  the  Royal  cAotoe,  considering 
the  sharp  hook  of  danger  upon  which  it  hangs  I — He  would 
fear,  lest,  with  the  fatal  gift  in  his  possession,  he  might  be 
tempted  to  do  wrong ;  and,  still  more,  lest  (as  must  every 
hour  be  possible)  he  should  be  suspected  of  doing  it! — But, 
a  Ring  of  England  (like  thousands  of  English  subjects,  and 
that,  too,  from  the  most  opposite  motives)  might  easily  in- 
cline to  Roman  Catholic  politics,  without  entertaining  the 
smallest  share  of  affection  for  the  religious  faith. — ^Political 
and  philosophical   indiffereniism    in   religion    works   two' 
ways. — ^The  visionaries,  who  fancy  that  religion  is  to  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  world,  believe,  that  through  breaking 
down  all  religious  barriers,  the  object  of  their  hatred  would 
be  driven  out  of  every  resting-place. — Another  view  is,  that 
wherever  it  is  not  shut  out,  there,  in  some  shape  or  other,  it 
will  enter ;  and,  there,  seat  itself  more  or  less  immovably. — 
The  Indifferents,  of  the  despotic  class,  wish  that  the  barriers 
maybe  levelled, in  order  thatRomanCatholicismmayretum*— 
lliey  would  gladly  pardon  its  load  of  *' trumpery  ;**  its  images, 
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its  masses^its  rosaries  andpaternosters,  for  the  sake  of  tke  syS'- 
tern  of  temporal  government  which  it  inyolves,  and  with  which 
they  might  crush  the  Liberals^  and  the  *'  popular  ideas/' and 
ali  the  rest  of  the  anti-despotic,  and  anti-Roman  Catholic, 
favourites  of  the  day. — Comparative  quietude  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's  Protestant  subjects,  in  the  important  crisis  of  the 
moment,  ascribable  only  to  their  well-founded  confidence  in 
His  Majesty's  sympathy  with  their  views.— Bossuet  and 
Louis  XIV. — Absurdity  of  the  idea,  that  any  reigning  English 
Protestant  Prince  could  court  subjection  to  the  temporal 
power  which  is  the  aim  and  proper  feature  of  Rpman 
Catholicism. — Public  testimonies  of  His  Majesty's  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  His  Protestant  subjects.  —  Constitu- 
tionally speaking,  a  King  of  England  reigns  for  the  Pro- 
testant part  of  his  subjects  exclusively,  and  would 
betray  those  subjects,  if,  by  any  act,  which  could  properly 
be  called  his  own,  he  reduced  hrs  Protestant  subjects  to  a 
level  with  his  Roman  Catholic^-^-His  Majesty's  kingdom  is 
not  indifferently  a  Protestant  or  a  RomanCatholic  kingdom ; 
but,  exclusively,  a  Protestant  kingdom. — His  Majesty 
sways,  not,  indifferently,  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic sceptre ;  but,  exclusively,  a  Protestant  sceptre. — 
Prom  the  height  of  the  throne,  the  King  sees  only  a  Pro- 
testant community ;  sees  only  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom. 
— As  to  those,  who,  through  any  disqualification,  religious 
or  other,  make  no  part  of  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom,  the 
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King  bas  no  Congtitntional  kn<^wled^  of  t|ieir  jezistence.-^ 
If  there  are  such  persons,  they  are  without  ao  equality  of 
civil  rights^as  much  if  they  were  the  slaves,  or  bond-servants, 
of  the  dtizens,  or  Commons,  of  the  kingdom ;  for  which  hitter 
alone  the  King  Constitutionally  reigns ;  as  these  also,  alone, 
a;re  the  Constitutional  sharers  of  his  power. — ^The  Duke  of 
Qlquc^ter*— The  Duke  of  Sussex. — ''The  principles  which 
seated  th^  Duke  of  Sussex's  family  upon  the  throne.'' — 
]King,  Parliament,  and  people  despaired  of,  the  reliance  of 
the  Emanicipationbts  is  now  fixed  upon  an  *'  unanimous 
Cabinet." — Mr.  Canning  barbarously  accused  of  suffering 
the  presence  lit  the  Cabinet  of  Lords  J^ldon  and  Liverpool, 
ai^d  Mr.  Peel. — Mr.  Canning^s  struggles  to  keep  the  sea$ 
which  he  owns  himself,  through  the  aid  of  such  instruments 
as  Mr.  Brougham  and  dthers  I— Truth  of  the  fact,  and  merii| 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  B^man  Catholic  Question  is 
to  be  c^xried  by  a  Cabinet  7 —  Excess  of  honour 
rendered  to  Lord  Eldpn. — ^Why  the  question  of  religious 
faith  is  the  primf^  and  fundamental  Constitutional  question. 
— ^All  temporal  power  springs  from  spiritual  authority,  and 
all  spiritual  authority  eujds  in  tenaporal  power. — Superfi- 
cialties  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton. — Protestant  prpyisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  abolish,  equally 
sacred  in  their  motives,  and  equally  lasting  in  their  necessity^ 
with  the  equally  Protestant  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
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meat;  aad  what  would  be  just,  as  to  proposiiig  or  attem|ittng 
the  abolition  of  the  latter,  would  be  equally  just,  as  to  |3or- 
responding  attempts  against  the  former. — Inferior  CUmstijIja- 
tional  strictness  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. — ^Its  misfortuike  aiMi 
its  apology. — ^Its  mischiefa,  both  in  theory  ^and  in!praotic0. 
— ^It  threatens,  at  this .  moment,  our  whole  ConstitutlQiw— - 
Who  are  the  people,  Citbiens  or -Commons  of  the  Kingdcimi? 
— ^Natural  ennodty  of  ^evenProtestantDissenterain  thageseral, 
to  ou^  particular  Protestant  Constitution. — ^It  must  always 
be  as  mischievous  as  U  is  absurd,  to  count  and  qualify  as 
citizens  of  the  State,  the  aifowed  enemies  or  reprovers  .of  the 
institutions  of  the  States — ^Rii^ble  inqQngruilii  pf  the  collec- 
tive religious  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  bind  the  ^CroWn  and  the  Exciseman  to 
^jjj^  Church  of  England,  but  leaYe  Padiam^ntary  Sfsats,  and 
Parliamentaiy  votes,  open  to  Duisenters !— rQire  neoessily 
alone  can  have  forced  so  much  incon^isteacy  upon  the 
Whigs  of  1688;  for,  it  is  in^possiUe^to  beUi^ve  that  they 
could  fall  .into  the  .mistake  of  lookiqg  at  one  class  of  casQs 
,as  trugts,  and  the  ^ther  its  rights^  and  of  drawing  a  line  pf 
distinction  accordingly, — Members  ,and  pSiqct(^s  of  Parli- 
ament are  as  much  pm^Uc  Junciionaries,  each  ii|  tbeirtd/agree, 
as  the  King,  or  the.J^xciseman ;  and  all  public  mght$^»xe 
identical  witb.public,irtw4ii» — Dujty^of  s^pjplyi^g,  ,as  fa^geJy 
as  possiUe,  by  our  jpo^q^,  thedefioiency  of  our  Jam,  fiarithe 
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mahitenanoe  and  magnifying  of  the  Church* — Building  of 
i|ew  Churches. — Increasing  the  size  and  conveniences  •  of 
old  ones. — ^Peculiar  duty  of  paying  this  regard  to.  our  Pro- 
testant Constitution  of  Church  and  King,  at  an  era  when 
Trade  and  its  consequences  lead  so  powerfully  toward  Dis- 
sent in  religion,  and  Republicanism  in  politics. — ^Opposite 
tendencies  of  Husbandry. — Imperious  national  policy,  under 
every  various  aspect,  to  maintain  our  Husbandry,  even 
to  the  neglect  of  the  possible  extension  of  our  Foreign 
Trade;  rather  than  to  the  depression  of  our  Husbandry, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  our  Foreign  Trade. — Number  of 
partial  interests  which  work  in  the  opposite  direction ! — 
Temptations  of  Governments  to  lean  unduly  to  Foreign 
Trade.— ^The  manufacturing  Combinations  pressed  into  the 
argument  for  the  free  importation  of  grain. — ^A  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  present  state  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  and  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  ground,  may  be  this : — In  manufactures,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess, both  of  capital  and  labour.  It  resiilts,  that  the  profits  of 
capital,  which  receive  a  speedy  and  peremptory  decision  in  the 
market,  are  small ;  while  the  profits  of  labour,  which  do  not 
fluctuatewith  the  same  rapidity,  and  which,  from  the  minute 
and  pressing  wants  of  the  labourer,  are*not  so  easily  lowered, 
are  comparatively  high.  When  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case; 
when  capital  is  scarce,  and  labourers  few ;  then,  the  profits. 
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both  of  capital  and  of  labour,  are  high ;  and,  when  capital  is 
scarce,  and. labourers  many,  then,  the  capitalist  or  employer 
thrives,  and  the  labourer  is  depressed. — At  present,  the 
wages  of  manufacturing  labour  are  high,  as  compared  with 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital ;  but  yet  low,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  Husbandry. — In  an 
unembarrassed  state  of  things,  the  certain  result  would  be, 
thatcapital^  withdrawn  from  Manufitctures,  where  it  is  exces- 
sive, would  be  employed  in  Husbandry,  where  it  is  deficient; 
whence  the  quantity  of  Husbandry  produce  would  be  in- 
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creased,  its  prices  lowered,  and  thus  the  natural  lev^f 
obtained. —  But,  the  pressure  of  taxes  upon  the  land, 
makes  it  impossible  to  employ  capital  with  the  required 
advantage  in  that  direction;  and,  hence,' arises,  and  is 
continued,  the  disproportion  between  the  wages  which 
can  be  afforded  to  be  paid,  and  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities upon  which  .  the  wages  are  to  be  expended. — 
This,  if  true,  is  an  unhappy  condition  of  our  affairs ;  a 
condition  to  be  remedied  as  completely,  and  as  speedily,  as 
possible;  but,  by  what  means? — Upon  one  side,  it  is  said 
(and  these  are  your  Commercial  politicians),  import  Foreign 
Husbandry  produce,  and  feed  your  people  as  cheaply  as  you 
can.^ — Into  the  numerous  and  insurmountable  objections 
to  this  proposal,  we  are  not  now  to  enten — But,  the  second 
scheme  (and  this  belongs  to  your  Jacobinical  politicians)  is 
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this :  rtdufie  yoinr  tesesi  aboUah  your  tidies,  confiaeate  yaur 
Church  lands^  abolish  the  l&w  of  priiDogeiiiture,  overftlurow 
the  Peerage,  and  the  Throne,  and  all  the  rest.-^Let  us, 
however,  say  nothings,  here,  of  the  defence  of  the  Church, 
nor  of  the  other  iiu»titutions  of  the  kingdom. — It  is  to  the 
utility  of  all  reduction  of  taxes  only,  that  we  can  listen.^-^That 
utility  is  unquestionable;  and  that,  and  that  only,  aocom* 
panied  by  whatever  can  inciease  our  domestic  consumption 
and  prosperity,  are  the  ot^eots  for  the  exclusive  contempla- 
tion of  the  English  statesman.-^*But,  how  reduce,  consider- 
ably and  speedily,  the  taxes? — It  is  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt  which  imposes  the  necessity  for  raising  three- 
fifths  of  the  taxes;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  division  of  ex- 
penditure chiefly  demanding  our  attention. — Is  there,  then, 
the  means  of  reducing  still  further  the  amount  of  this  annual 
interest?  Pursue  it.— 'As  to  the  mst,  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
debt^incurred  in  the  defeaoe  of  our  all;  and,  thoogfa  (be 
whole  body  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  may  be  atin 
suffering  for  the  expenses  of  the  French  wars,  it  is  an  evil 
which  must  be  borne  with  patience,  so  long,  and  no  longer, 
than  it  shall  be  legitimately  necessary. — Internal  consump- 
tion, in  the  mea'<n  time,  and  Domestic  Husbandry,  and  a 
judicious  scheme  of  revenue,  and  not  a  forced  Foreign  Trade, 
nor  foreign  com,  ai'e  the  means,  not  of  reducing  our  prices  of 
food  to  meet  our  taxes^  but  of  reducing  our  taxes,  for  the 
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reductioii  of  our  prices  of  food.— As  to  iiihe$f  indepcndeDily 
of  the  political  utility  of  their  puipoae,  aod  of  the  importance 
of  pursuing  that  mode  of  9apportkig  the  Church,  much 
jaisc^ppreheosion  is  abroad  as  to  their  amount  Along  with 
a  gross  amount  of  rental  for  #11  JBngUnd,  at  £17,000,000, 
the  g];oss  amount  of  tithes  has  b^ea  estimated  at  £2,000,000; 
and,  as  the  rental  is  taken  at  an  ayerage  of  seyenteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  per  acre,  the  average  of  Ae  tithes  is 
shown^  by  the  same  estimate,  to  be  two  shillings  per  acre ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  estiinate  by  heads,  instead  of  acres,  it  is 
reckoned,  that  if  all  persons,  rich  and  poor  among  the  rest, 
paid  equally,  the  amount  would  be  six  shillings  each  per 
annum. —  Postscript.  Present  numbers  of  the  notable 
Protestant  Peers. — Subjects  b^mig  to  the  State ;  the  cus- 
tody of  the  immunities  of  the  State  bdongs  to  the  ciiizens.  969 

LETTER  XXXIX. 

Arguments  of  little  weight  with  the  real  movers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question,  who  seek  to  carry  it^  not  in 
conformity  with  principle,  but  in  contempt  of  it,  or  at  the 
least,  in  its  disregard ;  and  who  would  willingly  oppose  hands 
to  voices,  and  numbers  to  reasons. — ^Oreat  Britain  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Ireland.  -—  The  ownership  and  union  with 
Ireland  are  to  be  the  graves  of  English  liberties. — ^Indis- 
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position^  or  else  want  of  talent,  to  serve  Ireland  with  a  trite 
service. — Acknowledged  griefs  of  Ireland. — ^No  Irish  rebel- 
lion for  Emancipation,  —  Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet's 
account  of  Irish  indifference  to  Emancipation  in  1796. — No 
rebellion,  either  by  Messrs.  Shiel  and  O'Connell,  nor  by  the 
Protestant  Peers. — Nothing  Irish,  and  especially  nothing 
Protestant  Irish,  to  be  trusted,  in  regard  to  Emancipation. 
•"^Dissenters,  and  Messrs.  Shiel  and  0'Connell,the  mill- 
stones about  the  neck  of  Emancipation. — Emancipationists 
will  never  content  themselves  with  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Abjuration,  and  thereby  abolish  Religious  Distinctions. — 
Vision  of  a  Form  of  Oath,  which  Roman  Catholics,  con- 
scientiously, and  without  degradation,  might  take,  and 
which  would  yet  answer  the  purposes  of  "the  Constitution. 
— Discovery  of  its  deceit ;  for,  it  is  no  more  than  a  Form 
of  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  which  avoids  there- 
fore, all  Religious  Distinction ;  an  object  sought,  neither 
by  the  Burdett  Bill,  nor  by  friends  of  the  Constitution. — If 
the  Emancipationists  teach,  that  British  Roman  CathoUc 
subjects  ought  to  be  admitted  to  equal  civil  rights ;  that  is, 
placed  in  community  with  the  present  Commons  of  the 
kingdom,  upon  the  principle,  that  Religious  Distinctions 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  how  can  they  continue  to  exclude 
any  other  Religious  Non-conformists  ? — ^If  they  say,  that  Ae 
Dissenters,  as  Dissenters,  must  continue  to  be  excluded, 
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either  because  all  religious  Non-conformity  is  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution,   or  because  Non-Roman  Catholic  Dis- 
sent, at  least,  is  dangerous ;  then,  either  they  admit  the 
general  principle  of  Religious  Distinction,  or,  they  are  bound 
to  show,  why  Non-Roman  Catholic  Dissent  is  more  danger- 
ous than  Roman  Catholicism  ? — ^As  to  the  general  principle, 
what  Quaker,  or  other  Non-Roman  Catholic  Dissenter,  could 
conscientiously  say,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  or  to  take  office,  and,  at  once,  employ  the  zeal 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  employ,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  what  he  believes  to  be  just  in  principle,  and 
demanded  of  him  by  his  duty  to  God  and  to  man ;  how  could 
such  Quaker,  or  other,  conscientiously  say,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  employ,  in  any  public  capacity,  that 
zeal,  at  once  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  his  sect, 
and  for  the  ends  proposed  by  the  existing  public  institutions 
of  the  country? — The  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  is  pa- 
rallel.-^If,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  ready  to  emancipate  the  British  Ro- 
man Catholic,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion,  as 
respecting  Non-Roman  Catholic  Dissenters,  what  are  the 
reasons  ?— Putting  out  of  view  the  difference  of  rank  and 
influences  ialife,  as  speaking  collectively  of  each  of  the 
two  foodies;  putting  outof  view  the  ''value  of  Irish  securi- 
ties;'' putting  out  of  view  the  Rojman  Catholic  zeal  for  the 


restoration  of  ChrUtimiity  in  England ;  putting  oot  of  view 
the  greater  Gonstitntional  latitude  already  enjoyed  by  those 
who  at  least  renounce  Roman  Catholicism,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  urgency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  case ; 
putting  all  these  severiil  things'  out  of  view,  what  yet  re* 
mains? — ^Why,  that  the  doctrine^  discipline,  and  gotein- 
ment  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  is  often  far  more  odious,  to 
the  mass  of  the  pe(^le  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
that,  with  respect  to  the  higher  portion  of  English  society, 
to  such  as  are  comparatively  indifferent  to ''  forms  of  faith/' — 
Roman  Catholicism  is  looked  upon  kindly,  fen:  the  sake  of 
its  principles  of  governing  (as  observe  Lords*  Moleswortk 
and  Eldon)  both  mind  and  body  with  absolute  authority ; 
for  that  of   its   invariable    hostility  to   every  thing  like 
"  liberal  ideas,"  popular  influenbey  and  the  pretcinsions  of 
the  **  lower  classes/' — Non-Boma&*Caiholic  Dfssent,.  upon 
the  other  hand,  tends  to  "  liberty,''  andtendsto  '<  liberty"  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term;  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  all 
establishments,  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  perpetuates 
that  vevolution.  which  raised  the  Chuich^^f  England,  and 
to  which  that  Church  necessarily  desires  to  put  a  stop,  in 
the  same  spirit  as  that  with  which  Buonaparte,,  when ^pbueed 
in  power  by  the  French  Revtriiition,  regarded  all  farther  ra- 
▼dutton  as  the  highest  of  orintfcs  I'^-^Romnn  Catbolicisia^  if 
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re-established  in  England^  would  not  shake  the  general 
principle  of  authority ;  would  not  let  loose  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  people ;  but  would  simply  put  its  own  authority 
into  the  place  of  that  which  it  should  supersede ;  while  the 
first  principle  of  Non-Roman-Catholic  Dissent,  in  common 
with  that  of  Liberalism  and  the  rest^  is  a  general  rejec- 
tion of  authority  on  all  hands,  except  the  authority  of  itself; 
andy  these  things,  therefore,  are  hated  by  the  lovers  of  arbi- 
trary government,  just  as  much  as  they  are  hated,  by  the  hum« 
bier  contemplatists  of  a  religious  faith  and  practices  alone,  for 
their  alledged  religious  heterdoxy! — The  Morning  Chronicle 
tells  us,  that  it  is  '*  chiefly  the  lower  cUuses*^  who  are  the 
opponents  of  the  Emancipation ;  and,  though  it  might  be 
eonyenient  to  know,  once  for  all,  from  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, and  from  some  other  public  instructors,  who  the  **  lower 
classes'' are — at  the  very  use  of  which  designation,  every  now 
and  then,  and  when  occasion  demands,  they  are  so  philan- 
thropically  indignant ;  and,  though  it  borders  upon  romance 
to  suppose,  either  in  the  '*  lower,"  or  in  the  ''  higher 
classes,'^  a  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  the  passing  day ;  still, 
it  might  also  be  very  safe,  to  close  with  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle upon  this  point,  and  admit,  if  it  were  but  true,  that  the 
**  loW'Cr  classes"  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Emancipation ! 
— Resistance  to  the  Emancipation  is  essentially  the  cause  of 
the  "  lower  cImImb  "— Fibtestantism  is  essentially  the  cause 
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of  the  "  lower  classes/' — ^The  political  tendendes  of  Protes- 
tantism— of  Christianity  as  Christ  preached  it — are  unequi- 
Tocally  toward  the  special  interests  of  the  "  lower  classes." 
Roman  Catholicism  makes  a  stand  for  the  authority  of  go- 
yemments,  and  for  the    consequent  predominance  of  the 
interests  of  the  *'  higher  classes"  over  the  "  lower."— The 
principle  of  Protestantism  is  the  general  principle  of  popular 
freedom. — What  is  the  language  of  Lords  Molesworth  and 
Eldon,  but,  that  the  doctrine  of  implicit  subjection  to  other 
men's  authority,  in  matters  of  religious  faith,  tends  also  to 
an  implicit  subjection  to  other  men's  authority  in  matters  of 
government, and  of  all  social  life? — Did  Wickliffe  and  Luther 
shake  the  despotism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  the 
despotism  of  all  other  govemmentt,  and  of  the  "  higher 
classes?" — Does  the  **  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made 
us  free,"  extend  only  to  freedom  from  the  penalties  of  **  the 
law'^ — ^from  penances,  and  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  all  the  burdens  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of 
every  other  system  of  Paganism ;  and  does  it  not  extend,  by 
unavoidable  ejBTect,  to  the  freedom  of  civil  life  as  well  ?-^ 
Are  not  the  ''  lower  classes,''  who  have  the  real  doctrine  of 
Christ  *^  preached  unto  them,"  raised  in  the  human  scale, 
as  well  in  the  affairs t>f  this  world,  as  in  those  of  the  other? 
— ^What  has  been  the  steady  basis  of  civil  despotism  (and- 
so  utterly  contemptible,  as  even  this  question,  and  its  una- 
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toidable  answer,  makes  appear,  is  ihe  n6tioA  of  those,  who 
would  separate  the  operatioii  of  re^ligious  faith,  from  the  prin« 
ciples  and  practice  of  temporal  government),  if  not  the  several 
systems  of  Paganism,  all  agreed  in  general  principle,  and  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  among  the  rest? — Whaf  is  the  basis  , 
of  popular  liberty,  if  not  Protestantism ;  and  what  is  the 
basis  of  the  popular  liberty  established  in  England,  if  not 
the  Constitutional  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Con«' 
stitutional  power  ? — ^What  wonder,  then,  even  if  it  were  true, 
that  it  is  ''  chiefly  the  hwer  classed*  who  are  the  enemies  of 
the  Emancipation ;  except  this,  the  wonder,  tliat  the  *'  lower 
classes"  should  fall  upon  so  just  a  view  of  interests  by  em-' 
phasis  their  own  ?— But,  even  then  (the  truth  of  the  assertion 
always  admitted),  there  is,  in  Reality,  no  wonder  in  the  case. 
— ^The  **  lower  classes,"  or  the  **  mindless  mass"  (the  other 
name  of  the  Times  for  the  Non-Emancipationists),  may  arrive, 
by  force  of  right  feeling ,  and  by  absence  of  mis.guidance, 
at  what  the  rest  mpiy  not  reach  by  force  of  mind,  nor  through 
docility. — ^The  "  lower  classes/'  sometimes,  at  least,  are  the 
best  friends  of  their  country's  interests,  and  the  best  guardi- 
ans of  their  own,  and  their  country's  liberties. — They  are  less 
exposed,  upon  some  occasions,  to  those  worldly  influences 
before  which  principle  is  bowed  down.  — ^They  have  fewer 
powerful  friends  to  serve  ;  fewer  selfish  benefits  to  hope  for ; 
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f^wer  blandishments  to  resist,  and  fewer  sources  of  iodul- 
g^Qce  ^d  effeminacy  from  which  to  escape. — ^Truth, 

IT 

**  O'er  looked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise  ;*' 

and  distorted,  through  a  thousand  artificial  glasses,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  rich,  the  proud,  and  the  ambitious,  may 
sometimes  reach  the  vision  of  the  poor  through  a  single 
and  natural  medium : — and,  if  they  ar«  sometimes  thus  best 
enabled  to  see  what  the  truth  is,  their  condition,  sometimes, 
may  be  best  fitted  for  its  maintenance ;  because,  through 
the  very  privations,  and  want  of  prospects,  of  their  condition,, 
they  are  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed,  either  by  favours- 
received,  or  favours  in  expectation  : 

**  The  lordly  hireling  often  wants. 
That  freedom  which  defends  us  :** 

where,  then,  would  be  the  wonder,  even  if  it  were  true*  that  tim 
**  lawer  classes,*  and  the  **  mindless  mjass,"  in  England  (a# 
asserted  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Times),  and  the  **  u»- 
fsrior  orders,*'  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (as  asserted 
by  Mr.  Shiel),  were  the  "  chief"  opponents  of  a  scheme, 
avowedly  to    give  political   power   to   Roman  Catholics, 


iwcl   ineviubly  to   OTerthfdw  Protestantism  aiid  popular 

tibertj  id  England  ?--lf  Protestant  Dissenters  could  Icrok 

but  a  little  way  before  them^  they  would  sec,  as  the  certsitta 

rilsitit  of  British  Bomtin  Catholic  Emaneipatioti,  the  growth 

of   a    dispositiony    in   the   Church    of    England,    and    in 

the  higher  classes  of  sodiety,  \o  meet  and  sympathise  with 

Roman  Ca1;holicismy  and  to  fake  a  tiew  leaf  out  of  its  book  of 

notions  of   authority.-^Among  the  pblislieidi  not  less  than 

among  the  wealthy  and  the  proud,  it  would  always  have  the 

preference  over  Protestant  Dissent.-^Its  errors,  whatever 

they  are,  and  its  tendencies  to  the  siibjugation  of  the  people, 

would  never  prevent  it  frotn  being  thought  more  gentlemanly 

than  Protestant  Dissent.-^Charle9  the  Second  (the  prince 

who     **  never    said    a    foolish    thing")    termed   Roman 

Catholidsm,  **  the  religion  of  a  gentlefnan  :^'  and  the  vi'orld 

will   always    adhere  to   the    same    comparative    opinion, 

so  long  as  Roman  Catholicism  shall  exist  I — ^The  '*  religion 

of  a  gentleman^  may  be  very  deficient  in  theological  truth, 

and  in  tendencies  to  civil  liberty ;  but  these  objections  vrill 

go  but  a  small  way  in  forfeiting  its  claims,  first,  upon  the 

first  classes  of  society,  and,  next,  upon  their  followers  below. 

— ^Th€  doctrine,  held,  for  one,  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that 

all  religious  faiths  tend  equally  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 

leads  far,  in  making  the  first  classes  of  society  esteem  ih$ 

mo9t    agreeahki    aiid    the    most   foMontible   reUgiak,    the 
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best  religion,  both  for  themselves   and  for   others;    and 
Emancipationy  as  one  of  its  consequences,  would  assuredly 
bring  Roman  Catholicism  into  fashion,  in  the  beau  monde. — - 
It  would  relieve  it  from  a  species  of  pubUc  disgrace,  which, 
whether  justly  inflicted  or  not,  is  one  of  our  best  safe-guards 
against  its  spread.— In  a  word,  the  scheme  of  Emancipation 
(however  much  this  is  unthought-of  by  the  petty  pedlars  for 
private  interests  who  move  it),  would  have,  for  its  national 
operation,  the  undoing,  by  every  means  independent  upon 
theological  means,  all  that  was  done  at  the  Reformation. — 
It  would  not  contradict  the  **  clear  truths  of  the  Protestant 
faith  ;*'  but,  it  would  take,  from  the  Protestant  faith,  in  this 
kingdom,    all  its    worldly  superiority   of  advantage. — ^The 
restoration  of  Roman  Catholics  to  civil  power,  by  King  and 
Parliament,  would  give  them  renewed  confidence,  not  merely 
in  political,  but  in  private  society ;  and  Protestants  would  be 
propordonably  humbled  and  subdued. — What  an  argument, 
against  individual,  and  even  against  religious  objections,  that 
King  and  Parliament  had  treated  them  with  respect  i — ^How 
could  any  newspaper  continue  to  vilify  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith ;  and,  if  it  did  so  continue,  what  a  beginning  of  religious 
warfare  and  persecution ! — ^The  press,  no  doubt,  is  at  present 
open  upon  both  sides ;  but,  for  the  influence  of  the  press,  the 
question  often  is,  not,  what  is  written,  but,  who  writes?—* 
And  what  vfouldnot  be  the  natural  influence  of  the  Roman 
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Cathdic  press,  when  it  should  be  the  press  of  our  fetttno- 
ci^izeiM— of  men  relieved  from  all  political  (and  political  is 
public  and  social)  stigma; — of  men  whom  King  and  Parlia- 
ment had  adjudged  worthy  of  an  equality  of  rights  with  Pro- 
testants ; — compared  with  its  influence^  upon  Protestants,  in 
this  hoar  of  its  disgrace  ? — Jhe  Roman  Catholic  Question 
exclusively  an  Irish   Question. — Sir  John  Parnell. — Mr, 
Canning. — Its  futility  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  Ireland 
— Folly,  if  we  should  sacrifice  our  Constitution  for  so  mis« 
taken  a  purpose,  and  without  renderiug  the  smallest  service 
to  Ireland'! — Three  things  which  selfish  and  lay  movers 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  hold  in  special  and  sove- 
reign contempt,  or,  at  le'kst,  special  disregard ;  the  Constitu- 
tio%  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Irish 
nation. — ^To  obtain  silk  gowns  for  one  set  of  gentlemen,  and 
to  raise  money  for  a  second,  this  is  all ;  the  first  of  these  are 
doubtless  taking  the  right  road ;  the  second,  a  wrong  one, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  moment. — Ireland  has  local 
and  notorious  griefs. — Her  connection  with  England,  though 
indispensable  under  spme  aspects,  a  source  of  evil  to  both. — 
Protestant  Churches  in  England  tuid  Ireland,  respectively. — 
Misfortune  of  Ireland's  insular  situation. — A  peculiar  mode 
of  government  ought  to  be  given  in  return. — Safety  of  the 
principles  asserted  in  these  Letters. — Roman  CathoHc  impa- 
lience  of  Protestantism — Whig  objection  to  Roman  Catholic 


pp^Qi.  —  II  if  |h«  inlpl^ri^hie  fotQ  of  Whiggiftw.  \n 
£Dglai|d«  at  this  linie  to  bo  niifftfikoQ  aod  iU  ^«^d 
a  l^\%Bdrecl  difforont  ways,  —  It  is  hated  by  iotoUigOAt 
Tories  for  What  it  r«?f^Uy  is;  aq  opponent  of  diviqe 
rigbt|  or  absolute  aMthority,  in  Churob  or  Sts^to;  mi 
therefore,  of  Roman  CathoKoisiQ,  or  of  auy  other  temporal 
aystem  which  implies  absolute  go?er»mevt.r--Its  a^^o  is 
adopted  by  the  lovera  of  all  lioeatiousiieei9>  whom  it  is  imT 
possible  to  persuade,  that  it  hates  nothiag,  itself,  iv>  qnuoh  as 
what  is  oalled  *'  Liberalism"  aad  *^  liberty-'  at  the  pi^^tnt 
day ;  that  it  admits  of  nothing  but  **  liberty"  io  the  tr^f 
sense  of  the  term;  that  is,  weight,  measure,  rule,  Uwa  older, 
distinction,  discriminatioB,  and  exclttsi?e  right.— It  is  eithef 
earessed  by  Religious  Dissenters,  because  miatakenily  believed 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  dispute  of  the  religious  b,w  of  the  le^^i} 
or,  hated  by  the  same  peraons,  because  mistiik^  for  Ml 
enemy  to  **  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  as  hailing  the  M)y» 
hot  less  than  the  tyranny,  to  think  of  **  interfering  b^tiifeeii 
man  and  his  Maker  l^— Lastly,  haying  been  worn  and  boa&ft^d 
ef  in  the  company  of  the  Jacobin,  or  Liberal,  and  the  xeal  of 
the  lieentious,  Whiggism  has  obtained  a  had  oame»  wbieh 
condemns  it  With  those  intelligent  friendaof  **  liberty,"  pro- 
perly so  oalfed,  who  have  just  feeUags  of  repugnance 
toward  Whiggism,  such  as  it  is  thus  made  to  appear,  hiijt 
who  want  either  the  industry,  the  candour,  or  the  penetrafticNK, 


to  inquire  into,  or  understand  its  real  principled,  and  t^rOp^ 
character. — Acknowledged  difficulty  of  getting  the  honest 
Emancipationist  to  understand,  that  a  particular  Religions 
Faith  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  Constitution  of  Civil  Oovern- 
ment ;  and  that,  consequently,  no  man  can  be  a  citizen,  under 
a  Constitution,  who  disputes  the  Faith  upon  Which  it  is 
founded. — This  the  basis  of  Civil  LlBERTt. — Entire  dis- 
connection of  a  public  consent  to  the  Established  Faith, 
with  the  independence  of  private  religions  opinion,  and  even 
with  the  public  declaration  of  it,  within  the  bounds,  and  under 
the  penalties,  prescribed  by  law ;  and  this  is  the  sum  and 
safeguard  of  the  Whig  doctrine  of  RELlGiots  LiBBkTY  ; 
while  Roman  Catholic  religious  authority,  and  all  other 
spiritual  autlwritif,  unsubdued  by  the  secular  arm,  not 
satisfied  with  a  public  consent,  probes  the  bosoms  of  man- 
kind, to  detect  their  private  belief. — ^To  be  able  to  say  and 
do,  in  the  face  of  our  fellow-creatures,  all  things  in  respect 
of  religion,  without  any  limitation  of  law,  would  be  to  enjoy 
religious  independence,  and  not  religious  liberty. — Bold 
assertion,  that  Roman  Catholic  Ematicipation  would  add 
nothing  to  Roman  Catholic  power,  —  Mr.  O'Connell's 
contradiction  of  that  cfoctrine.  —  Emancipation  not  jul^t. 
—Emancipation  not  necessary. — The  attempts  to  work  upon ' 
our  fears. — Mr.  Hutchinson .^-Mr.  O'Oorman.— The  Irish 
wilt  not  rebel  for  Emancipation. — Addis  Emmett's  account 
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fupcount  of  Irish  indifference  to  EmancipatioD. — Irish  dra^ 
gooned  and  excommunicated  into  the  Association  Tax. — 
Question  of  foreign  aid. — Comparative  view  of  the  Eman-i- 
cipation  and  jGrreek  causes.— Contingent  dangers  of  Ireland 
from  the  United  States  of  North  America. — ^War  in  Europe 
must  always  threaten  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States. — General  inadaptation  of  t)ie  nav^l  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  effect  any  important  object  in  a  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States. — ^Warlike  operations  of  the  former  against  the 
latter  more  wisely  directed  towards  its  territory ;  and  those 
of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  invited  upon  the 
side  of  Ireland. — Military  plans  against  the  United  States, 
submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Government^  in  the  year  1812,  by 
the  Author  of  these  Letters. — Possible  influence  of  the  steam- 
engine  upon  all  future  maritime  wars. — Its  tendency  to  the 
prevention  and  shortening  of  wars. — Its  reduction  of  the 
maritime  security  of  the  British  Islands. — ^Personal  sentiments 
toward  the  people  of  the  United  States. — Internal  repose  of  Ire- 
land to  be  trusted  to  the  Government  of  Pis  Majesty  and  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Associa* 
tion  and  its  taxes. — ^The  foremost  disorders  of  Ireland  are 
rm  other  thaii  continuations  of  the  private  wars  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.— It  is  still  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ireland. — Roman 
Catholicism  was  the  creation  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Ages ; 
and  the  Middle  Ages  maintainRoman  Catholicism,a|id  Romaq 
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Ca^olicism  the  Middle  Ages. — To  relieve  Ireland,  you 
jmust  remove  the  Middle  Ages  and  Roman  Catholicism; 
butj  let  Roman  Catholicism  alone ;  only  remove  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  Roman  Catholicism  will  vahish  without 
bidding !  It  will  absent  itself,  like  the  owl,  from  day- 
light, or  depart  like  ghosts  at  cock-crowing !— Contrasted 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  South  Seas  and  in  Ireland. — 
Instead  of  removing  the  barbarism  and  Roman  Catholicism 
<of  Ireland,  the  Constitution  and  civilisation  of  England  are 
to  be  vainly  sacrificed  to  the  botching  up  of  its  consequent 
troubles,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  both ;  and  why. — 
Poverty  of  Ireland. — Ireland  the  country  of  exaggeration. 
— ^Advancing  prosperity  of  Ireland. — Irish  "  a  happy  peo- 
pLe.''.^Real  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry. — -Emancipationists 
gather  up  alarms  in  their  enthusiasm  for  their  object,  and 
spread  them  for  its  attainment.— Ireland  disturbed  by  insub- 
ordination to  the  laws — by  the  occasional  abuse  of  the  laws — 
and  by  the  Emancipationists. — High  political  importance  of 
^he  conclusion,  that  it  is  still  the  Middle  Ages  with  Ireland. 
— Similar  manners,  in  ancient  England,  and  in  ancient  Eu- 
rope, to  those  of  modern  Ireland. — Life  of  the  Irish  pea- 
;sant. — ^The  Irish  murderer  no  robber ;  no  Italian  bandit. — 
'Yirginian  Cracker. — Early  opposition  of  the  "  gentleness'' 
pf  the  ''gentleman,"  to  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  vulgar, 
^  continued  in  modern  Ireland. — England  physically,  mo- 
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falfy,  aad  pcrfitfcatlyy  the  cautse  of  Irish  continiied  barbarism; 
— Ireland  to  be  ehilisedy  if  only  for  the  sake  of  harmonising 
it  with  England,  and  saTing  the  English  Constitution.-— 
The  cwilisation,  so  uniformly,  as  well  as  justly,  proclaimed 
as  the  real  want  of  Ireland,  is  not,  however,  to  be  waited 
for — nor  left  ta  *'  time," — but,  hnrried  forward. — His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  possesses  tfre  means. — The  Irish  nation^ 
not  essentially  (fistinguished  from  the  English  by  physical 
traits,  but  only  by  those  dependent  upon  the  respective  civil 
conditions. — Simple  meanings  of  the  terms  **  civilised"  and 
••  barbarian''  respectively. — Honesty  a  characteristic  of  ^e 
Irish  peasantry,  and  of  all  other  barbarians. — Oreat  political 
importance  of  making  ourselves  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  crime,  as  to  become  duly  impressed  with  the  par- 
ticular species  of  crime  which  uniformly  belong  to  particu- 
lar conditions  of  society. — Irish  crimes,  viewed  in  the  ge- . 
neral,  are  crimes  of  personal  violence,  and  not  those  of  vio- 
lation of  property. — ^The  vicious  Irishman  is  the  slaTe  of  the 
abuse  of  sentiment ;  the  vicious  Englishman,  of  the  sordid 
lucre  of  gain. — Modem  Ireland  is  the  country  of  idleness 
and  murder;  modern  England,  of  industry  and  dieft. — 
Civil  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  afford  the  only 
explanation. —  Commerce,  civilisation,  and  theft,  have  al- 
ways gone  together. —  Mercury  the  god  of  peace,  mer- 
chants, and  thieves. — Recent  determination  df  an  African 
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king,  to  send  Us  son  to  England,  to  karn  to  read  and  be  a 
rogue. — Pope'^  '^  honest  factor"  stole  a  gem  from  a  sleeping 
Indiayi, — ^Reverse  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  crimes  belonging  to  civilisation  and  barbarism  respect- 
ively ;  and  you  will  have,  an  Indian  knocking  out  tkt  bram» 
of  a  **  sleeping"  factar«  with  very  little  comparative  cere« 
mony;   but,   not  filching  away  his  goods. — tinkle  eeUmg 
YaricQ  is  an  every-day  story  of  civUmd  society ;  but,  an 
Inkle  murdering  a  Yarico  would  belong  to  barbwrum^ — 
Falsehood  of  many  modern  combined  theories  of  education 
and  crime.--r<^The  diffusion  of  reading   and  writing,  and, 
generally,  of  the  arts,  effect,  what  it  is  their  proper  ten* 
dency  to  effect  if,  in  conjunction  with  trade,  and  conse*- 
quent  cmlisatum,  they  contribute  to  the  decrease  of  crimes 
of  personal  vioknce ;   but»  it  is  the  necessary  tendency  of 
trade,  or  of  civilisation,  to  multiply  violations  of  properta^ 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect*  from  education^  the  means  of 
wholly  countera^()ting  this  direct  tendency  oi  nviUsaii<nu — 
Religious  teaching  is  equally  to  be  viewed  with  candoufi. 
— Bi^lative  states'  of  civilisation  determine  the  ^ectesof  crime ; 
and  religion  can  only  diminish  the  nymJber  of  crimes,  of 
whatever  species  the  circumstances  of  the  age  may  make 
theoou-^Enthusiasts,  upon  the  subjects  of  English  crime  and 
education,  tell  us,  that  while,  what  they  call  educatum 
(that  is,  instruction  in  the  arts,  as,  ^readings  <&c*),  is  every 
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day  more  diffused  among  us»  and  while  religious  teaching 
is  also  more  diligenUy,  as  they  say,  pursued,  crimes  are 
every  day  more  numerous.*-^But,  the  great  bulk  of  crimes, 
committed   in  England,    consist   in  violaHon  of  property; 
and,  here,  trade,  ciTilisation,thc  augmentation  of  wealth — 
increase  every  day  the  temptation  to  crime,  and  unite,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  exact  result  which  should  be  expected; 
that  is,  the  unquestionable  diminution,  upon  the  one  hand, 
through  the  means  of  religious  and  moral  education,  and  the 
advancement  of  industry,  is  more  or  less  overbalanced  by 
the  temptations  of  accumulating  wealtlr,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent growing  disparity  between  one  man's  aU^  and  ano- 
ther's.— These  persons  are  even  so  superficial,  as  to  refer 
lis  to  Switzerland  and  Sweden  for  paucity  of  crime,  and  to 
imagine  reUgion  at  the  bottom  of  the  di£Ference! — ^They 
never  take  into  the  account,  that  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
are  just  the  two  poorest  countries  of  Europe,  and  those, 
therefore,  where  temptation  to  theft  ought  to  be  expected 
to  oppose  itself  the  least  to  the  precepts  of  religion  ! — ^But 
the  influence  of  religion  and  education  in  England  are  really 
felt  in  our  criminal  courts,   exactly  where  alone  the  wise 
would  expect  to  discover  their  operation ;  that  is,  in  the 
gonerMMnt  of  the  jpomoiu-— of   the    nobler    passions — 
for,    here,  civilisation  co-operates.  —  Irbh  (that   is,   bar- 
barian) crimes,  are  crimes  of  the  nobler  passions ;  ^  £ng- 
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Ksli  (that  is,  civilised)  crimes,  are  crimes  of  lucre.^— The 
eitreme  barbarism  of  Ireland  makes  Irish  crimes  of  per- 
aonal  yiolence  frequent;  and  the  extreme  ciTilisalion  (at 
least,  the  extreme  wealth)  of  England,  makes  English 
erimes  of  violation  of  property  frequent  also. — French 
honesty,  and.  comparative  barbarism  of  France. — Crimes 
of  blood  always  too  strong  to  be  wholly  suppressed  by 
religion,  in  barbarian  Ireland^ — The  first  Irish  Christians 
refused  the  baptism  of  the  right  hand,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  left  free  for  slaughter. — Life  is  comparaitvely  safe  in 
England,  and  in  the  English  United  States ;  and  prcperty, 
iu  Ireland,  and  in  France. — Neither  Protestantism  nor  Ro- 
man  Catholicism  affects  a  nation's  character  for  thieVes.-*- 
England  has  been  eminently  a  country  of  thieves,  ever  since 
it  was  a  trading  country. — Opposite  examples  in  England 
and  France. — Importance  of  these  views-  of  crime  to  the 
comparative  question  of  crimes  and  punishments. — Seeming 
want  of  relationship  between  the  foregoing  inquity,  and  the 
inquiry  concerning  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation;  but 
every  thing  which  shows  us  what  is  the  true  state  of  Ire* 
land,  and  what  are  its  true  wants,  shows  ys,  so  much  the 
more  distinctly,  that  the  Emancipation  is  not  its  want;  and 
shows  us,  therefore,  that,  as  far  as  the  ^*  situation*'  of  Ireland 
is  concerned  ^--whether  that  "  situation"  be  described  as  one 
of  pity,  or  as  one  of  terror,  the  Emancipation  is  no  more 
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than,  eklier  a  most  ignorant^  or  a  most  impudent  iia^ostflM. 
-^Certaiii  Iriih  Roman  Catholtcs,  in  commoiir  with  oertaiff 
EkgUA  Roman  Catholics^  and  in  eommov  with  Protestant 
Dissenters,  have  an  interest  in  tbe  Einancipstion ;-  but  the 
interest  of  Ireland  in  tbe  demand,  iir  too  unreal  to  desenre' 
a  moment's  attention.-^  iUnstrations  of  Irish  patriotism, — 
Statement  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  and  others^  relating  to 
tibe  Hibernian  Hemp  and  Flax  Joint^Stock  Company.—-^ 
That  Company  announced  as  the  means  of  giring  riches 
and  happiness  to  Ireland. — Flattering  eommnnica<loDs  from 
**  the  first  persons  in  Ireland ."-- Lords  Sligo,  Clanricarde, 
Shannon,  Glengall^  Kingston,  Belfast,  Garvagh,  Lorton, 
and  Ri^ersdale  (aiee  tbe  list  of  Buckingham  Protestant 
Peers,  Appendi:c,  No.  IV,  and  Letter  XXXVlI,  p.  d47)y 
became  its  Patrons ;  and  M*  G.  Prendergast,  Esq.  M.  P. ; 
John  Poigndestre,  Esq. ;  Sir  J.  Scott  Liite ;  J.  S.  Leigh/ 
Esq.;  Edward  Driver,  Esq.;  Sir  F.  Desanges;  Richard 
Martin,  Esq. ;  Butler  Dan  vers,  Esq. ;  John  Stewart,  Esq^ ; 
Col.  CaflFe,  M.  P. ;  James  Daly,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  Philip  Le 
Breton,  Esq. ;  J.  Dias  de  Carralbo ;  and  Johtk  Doughty, 
Esq.,  its  Board  of  Directors. — ^Ten  tJumscmd  shares  proposed. 
— Zeal,  for  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  Irish  population 
so  intense,  that  mt^ienteen  tkousand  nine  hundred  and  two  shares 
were  immediately  applied  for,  hy  forties  waA  fifties  at  a  time. 
— Unable  to  keep  pace  with  such  an  excess  of  patriotismy 
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*^  amd  hamuff  reaton  to  believe  thai  Ae  larger  appHeoniM  had 
ipolbiog  more  in  view  than  to  sell  them/'  and,  like  £aii 
Nugent,  pocket  the  cheques  for  the  premiiiiiis, —  only  the 
«inaUer  numbers  were  granted. — But^  after  the  whole  sewn- 
ieem  tkoueand  and  nine  kmidred  and  two  shares  had  been 
solicited,  no  more  than  seven  hundred  and  ninett^-teven  were 
ever. paid   npon*    including  ^fiue  eharet  taken  by  ene   of 
the  Noble  Patrons ;  and»  in  all  Ireland,  the  whole  number 
paid  upon  wBL»f arty-two! — But  the  shares  of  the  Company's 
stock.  Nobly,  patriotically,  and  liberally  supported,  as  that 
etock  was,  actually  fell  to  a  discount;   and,  immediately, 
all  the  Directors,  save  one  (ever  a  saving  one!)  withdrew 
— leaving   those  shareholder<^gudgeons,  who   had  had  the 
rashness  to  pay  their  deposits,  to  bear  the  expenses  incurred^ 
for  a  Company  which  is  now  to  be  dissolved ; — unless,  in 
pursuance  of  application  to  be  made,  the  Noble  Patrons, 
and  Honourable  Directors,   should  really  consent  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  expenses,  according  to  the  shares  for 
which  they  originally  undertook  1 — And  is  this  no  corrobo- 
jration  of  the  views  offered,  in  these  Letters,  of  the  Bucking- 
ham Protestant  Peers? — But  the  Company,  according  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  was  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  **  op- 
pressed" Ireland. — If  Ireland  is  **  oppressed,"  it  is  not  by 
any  direct  operation  of  His  Majesty's  laws  or  Government, 
but  by  indirect  circumstances,  and  through  the  absence  of 
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counteraction. — If  Ireland,  toor  is  to  he  made  happiet 
by  being  enriched,  it  is  His  Majesty's  Oovemment  wbick 
possesses  m^sans,  compared  with  which,  those  of  the  nlo^ 
patriotic  and  most  flourishing  Joint-Stock  Companies  could 
be  no  more  than  drops  in  the  bucket ! — And  those  means 
will  always  be  found  within  its  reach,  so  soon  as  the  day- 
dream  of  some,  which  fancies  Irish  happiness  in  Emancipa- 
tion, and  the  day-slumbers  of  others,  which  can  be  pfo*- 
longed  while  Ireland  is  in  need — shall,  at  last,  be  dissipated 
and  broken ! — But,  to  arrive  at  that  consummation,  we  must 
grow  acquainted  with  the  science  of  civil  polity,  and  resolve, 
for  once,  to  govern  and  to  legislate  upon  principle,  and  with 
one  fixed  end  in  view,  and  not  by  botching,  and  by  patch- 
work, and  in  the  hurry,  and  from  the  mere  wants,  of  the 
moment. — We  must  make  it  our  fixed  principle,  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  ride  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  and 
not  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil  over  the  Constitution ;  that 
the  business  of  the  Statesman  is,  to  win  over  dissentients 
to  the  Constitution,  and  not  to  bend  the  Constitution  to  dis- 
sentients  ;  and  that  (physical  force  out  of  the  question)  every 
political  and  worldly  persuasive  is  to  be  employed ;  everf 
system  of  political  action,  which  can  tend  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  private  persons  to  be  consenting  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  State ;  instead  of  thinking,  for  one  instant, 
of  granting  any  thing,  which  is  capable  of  being  granted,  t^ 


such  as  withhold  that  consent. — It  has  b^n  insisted  abore, 
that  die  custody  of  the  immunities  of  the  State  is  the  exclusive 
Constitutional  property  of  the  Citiien ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
announce  a  proposition,  more  universal  in  practice,  or  more 
reasonable  in  theory? — For,  who,  by  the  reason  of  the 
case,  are  the  Citizens  ?-^The  avowed  enemies  of  the  esta* 
blished  immunities  of  the  State ;  the  avowed  partisans  of  a 
different  and  contradictory  set  of  immunities  ?•«- No,  assur- 
edly ;  but  those  only  who  are  their  sworn  friends  and  enrolled 
defenders ! — It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  take  care,  that 
all  the  children  of  its  Citizens — all  those  to  whom  it  looks 
for  its  juture  Citizens — ^be  educated  in  sentiments  of  re- 
spect for  the  religion  of  the  State. — ^And  why  ? — Because, 
if  not  so  educated,  how  should  those  children  grow  up  qua- 
lified  for  Citizenship;  that  is,  grow  up  to  fulfil  the  oath, 
actually  or  virtually  to  be  administered  to  each,  to  hold  in 
reverence  the  religion  of  the  State ;  that  is,  the  primary  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and  the 
basis  of  all  its  Civil  Government;  of  all  its  system  of 
duties  and  obligations,  in  public  and  in  private  life  ?— Athens 
swore  its  youth  to  treat  with  reverence  the  religion  of  the 
State ;  but,  then,  it  first  did  its  youth  the  justice,  to  breed 
it  in  reverence  of  the  religion  of  the  State  !-*And  observe 
the  distinction  between  outwardly  treating  with  reverence  or 
respect,  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  inwardly  receiving  the 
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particular  religious  faith  upon  which  it  may  be  founded ! — 
Athens  made  that  distinction,  and  so  do  the  Whig  laws  of 
England. — ^They  ask  only  for  outward  respect — ^for  the  absencie 
of  opposite  professed  attachments;  they  inquire  into  no 
"  man's  single  conscience/' — ^But,  can  the  Roman  Catholic, 
or  can  any  other  avowed,  andeyen  ostentatious  Non-Conform- 
ist, treat  with  rcTerence  or  respect  the  religion  of  the  State  ? 
— Do,  or  can,  either  the  one  or  the  other  even  profess 
that  respect? — Do  not  both  (and  both,  of  course,  as  matter 
of  conscience)  make  solemn  profession  of  the  contrary,  and 
regulate,  as  well  their  public,  as  their  private  lives,  by  oppo- 
site .principles ;  by  principles,  therefore,  opposite  to  the 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  to  the  character  of 
its  immunities? — And  can  these  declared  enemies  of  the 
system  of  the  State,  be  reasonably  registered  among  the 
Citizens  of  the  State ;  that  is  (in  the  technical  language  of 
Engliah  law),  the  Commons  of  the  Kingdom  ? — ^And,  still, 
the  question  is  reiterated.  What  has  religion  to  do  with  the 
institutions  of  the  State? — The  answer,  too,  still  returns, 
first,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  is  actually  founded  upon  a  particular 
system  of  religious  faith ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  that 
Constitntion,  so  founded,  and  thus,  in  consequence,  religi- 
ously exclusive,  is  the  first  tmmnmUtf,  or  first  particular  of 
popular  liberty,  upon  which  the  Citizens  of  the  State,  or  Con^ 
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moQs  of  the  Kiugdom,  place  their  reliauce ;  the  first  principle 
of  the  government,  too,  upon  which  the  King's  estate  and 
royal  authority  depend,  and  the  laws,  and' ail  their  adminis^ 
tration,  rest ;  and,  taking  away,  or  shaking  which,  ail  the 
rest  must  topple  down. — And  this  is  true,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Scarlett  and  the  English  Bar ! — Admi- 
rable and  iearned  lawyers !    Deepiy  read  in  the  Constitution 
of  their  country !      Capable  adyocates  of  English  popu- 
lar liberty-— of  the  birthright  of  the  existing  generation  of 
the  English  people ! — If  these  learned  persons  (good  law- 
yers, no  doubt,  at  the  Crown  bar,  and  in  all  afiuirs  of  goods 
and  chattels,  but  mor*-  ignorant  than  moon-calves^  as  to  all 
English  Constitutional  principles !)  wish;  as  legislators,  to 
change  the  Constitution,  their  opinion^  upon  that  head,  may 
be  entitled  to  all  deference;  but,  when  they  talk  a«  lawyers, 
and  in  reference  to  what  the  Constitution  is,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  shame  with  which  they  are  covered ! — Let  Mr.  Scar- 
lett and  the  English  Bar  petition  Parliament  for  the  abolition 
of  our  Constitution,  and  all  will  be  at  least  intelligible. — 
The  whole  question  at  issue  is,  shaU  we  change  our  Comtitu- 
tian,  or,  shall  we  not  ? — But,  in  the  second  place,  why  have 
we  this  Protestant,  this  illiberal,  this  exclusive  Constitution? 
— In   point  of  fact,  we  must  necessarily   have,  either  a. 
Roman  Catholic  Constitution,  or  a  Protestant,  —  To  b& 

neutral,  to  bie  indifferent,  is  not  within  our  choice,— -Roikiaii 
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Catholicism  and  ProteBtantism  are  the  two  goveniing  reli* 
gioDs  of  Europe.  We  did  not  make  either;  and^  if  we 
wished  to  reject  both,  the  deed  is  beyond  our  power. — ^It 
remains,  that  we  can  only  exclude  the  one,  by  adopting  the 
other. — But,  the  eternal  use  of  the  word  ^*  religion,''  in  affairs 
of  government ! — ^Why,  *f  religion '*  is  government;  is  the 
code  of  human  conduct  upon  earth;  is,  therefore,  temporal 
government! — Religious  faith,  too,  is  the  authority,  the  sanc- 
tion, the  admitted  source  of  the  right  of  governing  or  of 
legislating  generally,  and  of  the  form  of  governing  or  legis- 
lating in  particular. — Listen  to  the  eavage  from  New  Zea- 
land ;  for  this — ^and  not  the  milk-sop  pf  Liberalism — ^is  the 
sort  of  man  to  look  into  human  affairs  with  the  eyes  of  a 
hawk ! — He  tells  you,  that  the  cannibalism  of  New  Zealand 
must  be  put  down  by  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  not  by 
the  unaided  force  of  a  secular  Prince.— And  why  this  ? — 
TVhy,  because  the  secular  power  is  the  mere  follower  and 
servant  of  the  dictates  of  ^*  religion'^ — ^that  is,  of  the  law. — 
If  you  want  to  change  the  law  or  the  manners  of  a 
country,  you  want,  in  point  of  fact,  to  change  its  reUgion* — 
And  how  will  you  change  its  religionr^thot  is,  its  laws  and 
modes  of  life? — ^You  must  change  the  faith  which  sanctiom 
ihe  previous  religion,  that  is,  the  previous  laws  and  modes 
of  life. — This  done;  this  admitted  by  the  people;  this 
received ;  and  this  bringing  with  it  a  new  code  of  duty-^ 
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then,  and  not  tiii  then— the  secular  arm-— which  has  no 
means  of  contending  with  the  entire  mass  of  the  people-— 
can  safely  and  effectually  perform  its  only  proper  and  legi* 
timatCy  and  Constitutional  task,  of  striking  solitary  offenders 
against  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. —  Let  a  new 
religion  then — ^let  a  new  system  of  social  life-*-accompany  the 
reception  of  a  new  faith  into  New  Zealand ;  let  the  mass  of 
the  people  be  brought  to  condemn  cannibalism,  and  to  exact 
it  of  the  Prince  to  stijke  the  cannibal,  and  the  Prince's 
duty  will  become  at  once  plain,  safe,  and  capable  of  bene- 
ficial performance. — ^Till  then,  his  interference  would  not  be 
more  dangerous  to  himself,  than  despotic  and  unconstitu- 
tional toward  his  people,  and  useless  as  to  its  result— It  is 
the  Public  Religion  which  is  the  Civil  Constitution ;  and  it 
is  that  only,  which  the  Public  Religion  either  expressly 
ordains,  or  is  admitted  to  demand  or  to  permit,  that  the 
secular  arm  can  Constitutionally  do ;  can  do,  without  invading 
the  liberties  of  the  people. — ^Strange,  however,  that  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  should  be  needed  for  the  suppression 
of  cannibalism! — ^Which  text  of  the  Gospel  has  prohibited 
men  from  the  indulgence  of  picking  each  other's  bones  7 — 
With  equal  reason  may  we  ask,  what  connection  subsists 
between  cannibalism  and  the  existing  Pagan  faith  ?-*Which 
of  its  tenets  concede  it?'^Which  of  its  commandments  enforce 
itt— No;  but  cannibalism  has  subsisted  beneath  its  shadow; 
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it  has  become  identified  with  it  in  men's  minds. — It  is  tbe 
same  with  Christianity _The  nations  that  adopted  Christi* 
anity  were  not  in  the  practice  of  it. — Christianity,  with  them, 
and  with  their  descendants,  means  a  whole  code  of  the 
practice  of  Christianity,  and  not,  simply,  a  theory  of  the 
practices  expressly  enjoined  upon  Christians. — ^Take  Christi- 
anity»  and  you  must  take  with  it  all^that  distinguishes  Chris- 
tians.—  It  is  the  same  with  slavery.  —  What  text  inhibits 
slavery? — But  the  Christians  of  modern  Europe  have  re- 
jected slavery;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  for  this  reason 
only,  that  slavery  appears  to  modern  £urope  to  be  incon* 
sistent  with  Christianity. — The  inconsistency  is  not  with  the 
Christian  faith,  but  with  the  practice  of  Christians. — "  We 
do  not  receive  as  Christians,"  says  TertuUian,  (in  that  pas- 
sage so  grossly  falsified  by  Bossuet  and  the  British  Roman 
Catholics)  "  those  who  do  not  live  as  Christians." — And  so 
much  for  the  unqualified  importance  of  the  peculiarities  of 
religious  practice,  in  the  afiairs  of  men  and  of  nations ;  and 
for  the  theorising  upon  an  inoperative]  and  supposed  same- 
ness of  faith  in  the  "  same  God  and  the  same  Saviour,*' 
instead  of  looking,  like  statesmen  and  sole  true  philo- 
sophers, at  that  difference  of  practice  which  constitutes  an 
unequivocal  difference  of  religion  i-^ihvX  is,  difference  of  law 
of  human  conduct  I — It  is  ignorant,  either  to  confound  faith 
with  worship,  or  to  say,  that  any  two  men  enjoy  the  same 
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faith,  who  believe  differently  concerniDg  tbe  objtet  which 
they  join  only  in  believing  to  have  existence  1 — ^When  all  the 
travellers  believed  alike  concerning  ihe  existence  of  the  cha- 
meleon, had  they  still  the  same  faith,  while  they  believed 
differently  of  its  colours ;  and  was  the  harmony  of  their  belief 
ID  its  existence,  suifficient  for  making  its  colours  no  occasion  of 

discord  ? — Say,  if  you  will,  that  the  King's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  ought  to  be  Emancipated ;  or,that  the  King's  Dissent- 
ing subjects  ought  to  be  £mancipa];ed ;  but,  leave  the  name  of 
Ireland  wholly  out  of  the  affair !    Ireland  is  merely  dragged 
into  the  controversy,  to  serve  a  purpose  ! — Mr.  Shiel  atti;^- 
butes    "  Irish  ferocity"  to  the  want  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  '*  Irish  ferocity"  has  no  cause  but  in 
the  absence  of  trade ;  give  trade,  and  you  will  al^te  **  Irish 
ferocity;"  extirpate  Roman  Catholicism,    and  thus  make 
Roman   Catholic  Emancipation  needless! — But,  take  the 
opposite  course :  give  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
you    will    perpetuate    Roman    Catholicism;    perpetuating 
Roman  Catholicism,  you  will  perpetuate  ignorance ;  perpe- 
tuate ignorance,  and  you  will  perpetuate  indolence ;  perpe- 
tuate indolence,  and  from  that  cause  (in  conjunction  with 
the  other  adverse  circumstances  of  Ireland),  you  will  per- 
petuate poverty;  perpetuate  poverty,  and  you  will  perpe- 
tuate the  absence  of  trade ;  perpetuate  the  absence  of  tri^de, 
and  you  will  perpetuate  Irish  barbarism ;  and,  perpetuating 
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Irish  barbarism,  you  will  perpetuate  (radically  through  the 
means  of  Emancipation  itself)  **  Irish  ferocity  !'* — A  hand** 
fttl  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  mean  time  (Roman 
Catholics,  either  in  fact,  or  in  name),  will  have  been  ena- 
bled, by  the  Emancipation,  to  arrive  at  place  and  salary ; 
their  palaces  and  their  equipages  will  be  pointed  at,  and 
Taunted  by  the  ignorant  multitude  (titled  and  untitled),  as 
the  glorious  and  expected  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of 
«  the  Emancipation^  while  all  Ireland  beside  will  groan,  and 
groan  unheeded,  under  perpetuated  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and  ''  ferocity  I" — Admirable 
statesmen! — ^But  oh^  for  the  men  who  can  make  great 
dties  of  small  towns,— instead  of  a  bright  band  of  fidlers  ! — 

r 

If  the  wan4  of  book*learning  be  any  characteristic  of  bar- 
barism— if  the  want  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  conse- 
quent limitation  of  the  use  of  books  to  a  few  manuscript 
copies,  be  any  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  listen  to  the 
account  given  at  a  public  meeting,  the  other  day,  by  an 
Irish  Protestant  schoolmaster ! — ^According  to  that  gentle- 
man's estimate,  the  real  number  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
is  fcmr  millions ;  and  of  these,  he  said,  that  two  millions 
could  read,  and  two  could  not. — With  respect  to  books,  he 
added,  that  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since,  in  his  part  of  the 
island,  none  were  to  be  found,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
ordinary  teaching,    except  written  copies  oj  tpdling-bookSf 
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pnmen,  ^e,  made  by  the  schoolmasters,  and  lent  to  each 
other  for  that  purpose! — ^And  this  is  a  portico  of  the 
United  Kingdom !  And  we  can  beUeve  that  we  have  done 
oar  duty  by  Ireland !  And  we  can  reproach  Ireland  with 
barbarism !  And  we  can  be  amazed  at  the  continuance  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholicism !  And  we  can  blame  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church !  And  we  can  prevail  upon  ourselyes 
to  grant  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  (sluggards,  fools, 
and  bunglers  that  we  are !)  as  the  only  help  for  a  country 
whom  we  ought  long  since  to  haye  enabled  to  enumcipate 
iUe^  from  Roman  Catholicism ;  a  country  which  we  ought, 
even  now,  and  late  in  the  day  as  it  is,  to  open  to  the  light 
of  Protestantism,  by  iutroducing  wealth,  industry,  letters, 
and  knowledge  I  But,  no ;  too  stupid,  too  dfill,  too  in- 
dolent, to  do  any  thing  of  our  own  invention  ;  we  are  now 
(after  leaving  Ireland  to  sleep  in  Roman  Catholicism  thus 
long)  to  obey  the  directions  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  ad- 
minister the  poppy  and  mandragora  which  shall  make  its 
sleep  last  for  ever  I — But,  act,  for  once,  with  common  sense, 
and  you  will  make  Ireland  so  accessible  to  Protestantism, 
and  to  Church  Protestantism— >that  is,  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,-^that  all  your  other  difficulties  will  vanish. 
—And  yet  it  is  not  from  the  venerated  Irish  Roman  Catho* 
lie  Clergy  (where  your  sublime  good  sense  is  most  likely  to 
seek  advice),  that,  you  will  receive  any  commendation  of 
this  plan ;  no,  not  even  if  you  give  them  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
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lion  a  year ! — But,  tkis  book-ignorance  of  Ireland,  is  it  true ; 
or,  if  true  a  few  years  ago,  is  it  true  of  to-day? — A  fellow- 
speaker  of  the  Protestant  Irish  school-master,  took  occa- 
sion, at  the  same  meeting,  to  say,  that  <'  Ireland  is  nmo 
become   a    reading    country  f  and  he    followed   up  the 
remark,  by  asserting,  that   m  eleven  couniies  there  is  not 
a  single  bookseller's   shop;   and  that,   out   of  Dublin;  the 
whole  number  of  booksellers  is  fifiy-three. — ^As  to  book- 
sellers  in  Dublin   (to  rely  Upon    a  more   exalted  source 
of  information  than  that  just  referred  to),  it  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  booksellers  who  (thanks  to  the  hopeful  scheme  of  the 
Maynooth  College!)  are  the  flourishing   members  of  the 
trade,  as  purveyors  to  that  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  whom 
our  Protestant  Government  and  money  have  already  raised 
from  ignorance  and  popular  contempt,  and  is  every  day  ren- 
dered more  and  more  formidable — ^because  '<  knowledge  is 
power  !" — Resistance  to  the  Emancipation  is  emphatically 
an  English  question. — No  Irishmen  to  be  united  with  it ;  nor 
even  those  Englishmen  who,  from  which  ever  cause,  disgraced 
themselves  in  its  regard,  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament*— 
Sentiment  of  a  living  French  writer,  that  neither  Irishmen  nor 
Scotchmen  are  the  men  to  maintain  Englidh  liberties. — ^Re- 
sistance to  the  Emancipation,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  an 
Irish  question,  as  regarding  the  safety  of  Protestant  life 
and  property  in  Ireland. — Probable  ruin  of  England  from 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  acquisitions  and  Unions. — ^A  military 
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struggle  Id  Ireland,  to  be  preferred,  if  needful,  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Constitution. — No  enemy  to  the  Emancipation 
can  be  so  wicked  as  to  wish  for  a  civil  war  in  Ireland ;  but, 
if  the  alternative  were  presented  to  us,  and  we  were  reduced 
to  the  hard  terms  of  Emancipation  or  the  sword,  the  sword, 
without  an  instant's  balancing,  must  be  our  choice. — Mr. 
Hume's  declaration,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  ought 
to  '^  appeal  to  the  sward,  for  the  recovery  of  the  spoils  long 
held  by^Protestants" — Important  considerations  belonging  to 
•  that  idea. — Roman  Catholic  **  restoration,"  and  ''  equal,  ciyil 
rights,"  necessarily  embrace  equal  personal "  rights,"  and  the 
**  restoration"*  of  property  alienated  upon  religious  grounds, 
and  in  violation  of  abstract  personal  rights. — Civil  rights  are 
of  two  classes ;  personal  and  political. — Dangers  to  Protes- 
tant lay  property  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  '*  value  of  Irish 
securities,"  from  the  principles  of  Roman  Catholic  **  resto- 
ration," and  of  Roman  Catholic  equal  "  civil  rights." — ^The 
Emancipationists  seem  to  haye  formed  to  themselves  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extent  of  interpretation  belonging  to  the 
words  which  they  employ.— In  reality,  their  express. objects 
.  are  so  petty,  and  so  purely  personal,  that,  while  they  are  free 
from  the  guilt  of  designing  the  overthrow  of  the  State,  they 
are  yet  the  mean,  and  yet  the  dangerous  pilferers,  who 
.  would,  steal  a  linch-pin  from  a  wheel  of  the  ear  of  the  em- 
pire, only  to  sell  it  for  old  iron,  without  a  thought  (for  we 
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iie«d  not  say  widiout  a  care)^  tliat  the  cOBsequenee  miMt  be, 
the  tumbiiDg  down  of  the  whole  gorgeous  and  sheltering 
fabric ! — Messrs.  O'Connell  and  his  coadjutors  are  probably 
as  innocent  of  absolute  evil  intention,  as  children  when  they 
set  fire  to  a  house ;  and  for  the  same  preciise  reason ;  igno- 
rance, unqualified  ignorance,  of  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  they  handle,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  handling! 
^-Messrs.  O'Connell  and  the  rest  have  certain  personal  ob- 
jects in  Tiew ;  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  honestly 
think  those  objects  attainable,  not  only  without  injury  to  the 
State,  but  eyen  with  advantage  to  it ;  and  all  the  rest  is 
ignorance  ;  --sheer  ignorance ! — Why  should  we  withhold 
the  charity  of  excusing  the  Roman  Catholic  O'Connetls,  upon 
the'  ground  of  political  ignorance,  while  we  witness  the  con- 
summate ignorance  of  Protestants,  from  Mr.  Canning  down- 
ward, upon  the  same  question? — ^Why,  if  Mr.  Canning's^ 
**  restoration''  were  obtained,  should  not  Mr.  Hume's  "  res- 
toration" follow  ?— But  the  "restoration,*'  whether  in  property, 
religion,  or  temporal  rights,  is  unjust;  and  yet  not  more  unjust 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. — Let,  then,  the  Bucking- 
ham Protestant  Peers  keep  their  Irish  property,  and  the 
State  its  English  liberty ;  and,  if  absentees  are  content  to 
leave  the  defence  of  Irish  lands  to  English  soldiery,  let  them 
show  at  least  so  much  humanity,  as  to  think,  for  an  instant, 
of  the  probaUe  fate  of  Irish  Protestant  reddaiU,  when  tfie 
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day  of ''  restoration"  shall  come ! — ^Answer  to  the  supposed 
necessity  for  parting  with  our  Constitation  upon  account  of 
our  Irish  connection. — Warnings  which  our  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-suhjects  have  already  give^  us. — Postscript. — 
Latest  news  of  British  Roman  Catholic  respect  for  British 
Protestantism. — Discourse  of  a  Roman- Catholic  priest  at 
Somers^-town. — His  religious  views  of  our  Church  and 
Churchmen,  and  of  Protestant  Dissenters. — His  estimate  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  teachers  exactly  similar  (almost  to  the 
very  words)  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Byron. — Protestant  and 
Whig  intolerance? — Ignorant  assertion  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  and  others,  that  our  laws  attempt  (even  if  they  had  the 
power)  to  **  interfere  between  man  and  his  Maker." — Roman 
Catholic  tolerance  ? — Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  aware  that*our 
laws  are  strictly  tolerant,  but  thinks  toleration  itself  tyran- 
nical.— ^The  Dublin  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  however,  de- 
clare, that  toleration  is  all  that  is  asked  for ! — Have  they, 
or  have  they  not,  toleration  already  ? — ^With  an  equal  confu- 
sion of  ideas  and  terms,  and  consequent  incapacity  for  the 
debate,  the  Times  newspaper  brands  us  with  guilt  for  not 
abolishing  the  Penal  Laws,  while  other  Bmancipation- 
ists  make  the  entire  sum  of  our  folly,  if  not  ^our  wicked- 
ness, to  consist  in  refusing  Emancipation,  after  having  abo* 
Huhed  the  jpenal\  Laws  I — ^It  is  amid  this  flood  of  illiterate 
and  imdiinking  ignoranoey  and  total  disagreement  as  to  what 
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is^  and  what  is  not,  that  the  whole  body  of  Emancipators 
hourly  proceed. — Ridiculous  scheme  of  the  Times,  to  re- 
moye  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Emancipation,  by  engag- 
ging  the  States  of  Eurppe  to  ** put  down  the  PopeT — ^The 
old  error  of  making  the  Pope  of  Rome  the  chief  grievance 
of  Roman  Catholicism ! — ^Add  to  which,  and  to  much  more, 
that  the  States  of  Europe  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  A:eep 
up  the  Popep  and  to  co-operate  for  the  restoraticn  of  Roman 
CathoHcism,  than  the  contrary ! — Once  more,  Roman  Catho- 
licism is  temporal  government,  and  a  sanction  and  coadjutor 
of  strong  temporal  goTernment;  and,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  with  Liberals  and  Carbonari  threatening 
all  thrones,  all  altars,  and  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, the  States  of  Europe  look  to  the  see  of  Rome  as  their 
common  preserver!   It  is  the  only  ally  to  whom  they  can 
turn  in  their  peril ;  the  only  one  with  which  they  can  combat 
irreligion  and  insurrection  ! — Roman  Catholic  tolerance  of 
Protestantism ! — It  appeared  recently  in  evidence,  in  the 
Royal  Court  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  that,  an  English 
Protestant  having  placed  her  daughter  (of  six  or  seven 
years,  of  age  or  less)  in  the  care  of  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  the  space  of  three  months,  the  child,  upon  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  its  mother,  took  no  notice  of  her;  and,  upon  being 
asked,  with  surprise,  whether,  in  so  short  a  time,  she  could 
have  forgotten  her  mother,  replied,  that  *'she  had  learned  the 
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true  faith ;  that  she  was  sorry  for  her  mother,  who  was  a 
Heretic — a  devil ;" —  a  Roman  Catholic  book  of  devotion 
was  in  the  child's  bosom,  und  its  behaviour  was  pronounced, 
by  lookers-on,  to  be  **  unnatural !" — All  Roman  Catholic 
intolerance  of  Protestantism  so  much  the  less  improbable,  if 
we  call  to  mind  the  violence  of  Protestants  of  different  per- 
suasions against  each  other ! — Error  of  those  who  think,  that 
because  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  is  universal,  there- 
fore no  particular  religious  profession  is  entitled  to  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  law. — Error  of  those  who  think  that 
offences  against  religion  are  out  of  the  civil  legislator's  pro- 
vince.— Error   of  those  who   think   that    blasphemies,    or 
offences  against  the  Established  Faith,  are  no  proper  objects 
of  civil  punishment. — -Example  of  a  blasphemous  libel  said 
to  be  exhibited  in  Carlile's  shop-window,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  feelings  of  a  pious  Jew  beholder. — Blasphemous 
libel,  and  ccMisequent  breach  of  the  peace. — ^True  principle  of 
the  law  of  Blasphemous  Libel  again  asserted. — Example  of 
Mr.  Mulock,  at  Oxford. — ^Example  of  the  Jew  and  Carlile's 
window. — St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. — ^The  discussion,  pursued 
in  these  Letters,  a  general  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ^ 
civil  polity,  in  every  scheme  of  which,  an  established  and> 
therefore  exclusive   religion    (established    and    exclusive,' 
either  by  letter  and  by  enactment,  or  by  popular  consent  or 
understanding)  is  the  basis.— These  Letters  written  under 
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<)Drreotioii*-^Attthor'8  readiness  to  retract  enrone 
onsy  or  reform  mis-stated  facts. — Regret,  if  any  aci 
oal  injustice  should  have  been  committed. — 3 
preyalent  error  connected  with  this  discussion,  < 
both  ^tkeprmdple  and  the  expedience  of  the  case.-*— I 
attendant  upon  the  discusuon,  and  consequent 

which  it  is  unayoidably  drawn. Reasons  io 

forth  Mr.  Canning  in  this  argument. — Mr.  Canning  the  only 
Emancipator  who  is  to  be  feared,  either  upon  this»  or  upon 
the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel. — Mr.  Canning  a 
contrast  to  the  intemperance  and  coarseness  of  the  Dublin 
orators ;  and,  along  with  the  Burdett  Bill,  too  practical  to 
ruin  the  British  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  cause,  by 
proposing  a  similar  Emancipation  for  Non-Roman  Catholic 
Non-conformists. — Nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Broughams, 
nor  M'Intoshes,  nor  from  the  hackney  *'  Whigs^  or 
Opposition ;  with  the  single  exception  of  their  votes. — Mr. 
Canning,  and  a  few  other  chance  mistakers  of  the  merits  of 
the  question,  out  of  their  places ;  but  no  one  else.— Mr.  Can- 
ning to  be  met  upon  any  ground ;  either  principle,  expedience, 
history,  or  modern  experience. — ^The  passing  hour,  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  oiir  own  country,  quite  suflicient  to  be 
appealed  to,  upon  the  experimental  merits  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question. — New  discovery  of  the  EmancipatloBists, 
tiiat  Roman  Catholicism  seeks  every  where  the  direction  of 
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™  f  nffaxn, — The  direction  of  temporal  affiitrs  is  the 

flJi  aif  1  EiCfl  M       ffice  of  all  rdigim ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  the  busi^ 

he  legislator  to  take'  care,  that  it  shall  be  restrained 

limits  of  a  Constitution. -^Modern  iirnorance,  as 
DONOTKIllCH 

are   temporal  affairs,  and  what  are  not. — Roman 

:  interference  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands^ 
d'ConnelFs  anticipations  again,  of  the  interference 
of  fi^  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  when  the  Emancipation 
shall  have  taken  place. — This  kingdom  in  a  worse  sitnation, 
!f  thrown  open  to  Roman  t]/athoHc  power,  than  any  of  the 
ftoman  Catholic  kingdoms  upon  the  Continent;  because  all 
these  latter  have  made  compacts  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
more  «r  4e8s  defensive  of  their  religious  liberties,  and  more 
or  less  defensive,  therefore,  of  the  civH  authority  against  the 
ecclesiastical. — ^If  we  had  any  serious  thoughts  of  Emaaci^ 
pation,  and  if  we  meant  to  proceed  in  any   manner  not 
exacdy  that  of  ideots,  our  preliminary  step  would  be,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Rome,  for  a  legal  but  limited  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  among  us ;  and  for  placing  our 
Kings  In  the  enviable  situation  of  Heads,  both  of  the  Pro<- 
testant  and  Roman  Catholic  Cbvrches  of  England   and 
Ireland,  and  Scoihnd  I— If  the  broils  of  the  Court  of  tihe 
Netheilands,  with  the  Belgian  Roman  CathoUc  Clergy,  damp 
a  little  the  spirits  of  Ae  Emancipators,   the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Royal  Gouii  of  Paris,  in  the  affair  of  the  liberal 
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mmat'^^^9  ^^9Uk^a  by  >he  ^aine  sagacious  ^x»om  for  4 
triuAifiiil-^Tiie  circui^atftQces  and  beariog$  of  the  case^  of 
tbe  Courrier  Franoais  and  ConstitutionQeI»  are  so  distinct 
fi^om  any  tbiiig  w)dcb  beloi^s  to  tbyti  kingi^om^  thftt .  U  has 
•iwdiing  wbajtever  to  do  yfith  tbe  claims  of  tbe  Roin^ 
diitbolic  Question. — Witbout  reading  a  syUable  of  wba^ 
paasod  immed^tely  in  court  upop  tbe  Q<|easion^  Ibe  h^stojy 
of  tbe  tranisaction,  is   tbis:    The  two    new«||)af>er6  were 
.ttccnsed  of  a. daily  insertion  of  paragrapbsy  tai^ding^  and  in- 
tended, to  bring  into  contempt  and  batred^  jGirsti  rpUgiai^  ^ 
general^  and,  next,  tbe  parti^ar  religion  ffihe  Staie^ — ^Tbe 
defence,  upon  tbe  oiber  band,  offered  and  allowed,  assumed, 
that  tbe  paragraphs  ol^ected  to,  were  iwt  inttpde4»  aud  dyi 
mi  tend,  to  bri«g  into  batre4  or  contempt,  ^tber  celigiop  jfL 
gnnecal^  or  tbe  particular  relippn  qf  tbe^SjUi^^  ^8|pec^§% 
Bccordittg  to  tbe  libert;ies  of  tbe  £t(Ui^bUsbe4  Rofpap  Ca^Q- 
lie  Cbnrcb  of  franoe,  as  reeqgnified  by  tbe  furrangement  of 
aG82;  but,  tbait,  in  pAint  of  fac^,  they  were  afoMj  directe^, 
«kiier  against  tbeoAiMiB  of  religion  in  general,  ap,  in*e;Kamples 
of  fanaliciam  and  superfilitioni;  agiUBst  oftipsf  iq  tbe  i^stabliaii- 
ed  Cbttrcb»  as,  in  pactioiilar  inati^ioef  pf  gn^onduct^f  tfiye 
priestbood ;  or^  against  wiurpatians'  npopi  ^.  religiJi^o  and 
religiotts  inatitutioDs  of  tbe  State ;  as,  in  tbff  interfi^r^nfff^  »i 
Jesuits  (men,  wbo,  thongb,  at  tbis  bouji  tb^y  walk  aboi^t 
the  streets  of  Patis,  by  twos  and  tbrcesr  in  tbe  bajUt  ^^f  tb^jr 


order,  are  prosoribtd  by  the  law);  or,  in  the  equal  inter- 
ierences  and  excestes  ^f  missionaries,  and  of  other  enthusi* 
asts. — ^The  Royal  Coart  acc^ted  Hm  defenee;  though, 
whether  wiA  an  exact  regard  to  the  actual  merits  of  the 
«lBBe,  or  only  upon  considerations  of  public  policy,  may  be 
doubted;  for,  oonfessedly,  neither  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, nor  the  Examiner,  nor  any  other  London  paper,  has 
e^er  kcfit  up  so  regular,  incessant,  wholesale,  and  malignant  a 
fire  upon  religion  (that  is,  upon  Christianity)  in  general,  nor 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  nor  its  clergy,  as  the  two  French 
aewsfMtpers  had  long,  ^  leait  appeared  to  do,  against 
the  corresponding  ol^ts  in  France.— But,  be  it  as  it  may, 
the  defence  oflbred  and  allowed  amounted  only  to  the  eqaiva- 
knt  of  thin ;  that,  if  an  English  newspaper  should  malign 
Chif  stianity  and  lis  nitnisters,  though  care&lly  speaking  of  it 
onlyinitsBoman  Catholic  form,  or,  as  ediibited  by  our  Dis- 
senters, Methodists,  or  Saints,  and  by  eagerly  collecting  and 
proclaiming  the  particuku'  misdeeds  of  particular  clergymen 
of  the  Establishment;  speaking  of  them,  too,  in  such  gene- 
ral terms,  as  ta  make  each  single  instance  appear  chai:acter- 
istic  of  the  whole  body,and  inventing  supposititious  cases  Ht 
one.nioment,  and  burlesquing  real  ones  at  another  ; — ^if  an 
English  newspaper,  so  conducted,  and  thereupon  accused, 
and  thereupon  replywg,  that  it  did  not  traduce  religion  in 
general,  nor  yet4lie  rdigion  of  the  State ;    but  only  Roman 
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CathoKcttm,  a  religion  forbidden  .by  the  laws ;  or  Dtsseat, 
or  fanaticism,  evils  repudiated  by  Iftie  laws ;  or,  the  alnueg 
of  the  Establisfaetl  Chiirch,  abuses  of  wfaicbtbe  law  must  al- 
ways contemplate  the  repression  ;  'and4f'thi1s  defence  of  the 
English  newspaper  were  allowed,  such  would  be  a  paraH^ 
case  to  that  of  the  Courrier  Fran^aisand Clonstftutionnel.-^ 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract' justice  of -the'late''iieci» 
sion  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  there  is  no  question  but, 
in  the  actual  religious  circumstances  of  France,  that  decision 
is  of  infinite  value,  not  alone  to  France,  but  to  England, 
and  to  all  Europe,  and  to  all  Christendom; — Its  influence* 
if  not  directly  favourable  to  pure  religion,  and  to  religious  esta- 
blishments, is  indirectly  so,  as  dealing  a  powerful  blow  against 
fanaticism,  and  against  the  presumption  of  self-elected  re- 
ligious authorities.— It  is,  in  France,  the  trhimph  of  the  Esti^- 
blished  Church  (though,  perhaps,  but  little  siS  received) 
over  foreign  interference,  and  over  domestic  enthusiasm  and 
indocility. — But,  considered  a^  affecting  the  views  to  be 
taken  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic  Question  (into*  the 
service  of  which  it  is  wished  to  press  it)  it  amounts  to  no- 
Uiing. — "  The  decision,"  says  the  Courrier,  "will  be  of  the 
*'  greatest  benefit  to  Roman  Catholics,  not  alone  in  France, 
<<  but  in  eoeryother  country,  by  showing,  that  it  is  nofifimnaii 
"  CaihoUcism  itself,  but  the  vile'  alloy  which  is  attempted  to 
**  be  mixed  up  with  it,  that  iidangeraustoSoctETYi^md  theCour- 
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Her  expresses  its  hope^  ^'tliat  the  fate  of  tbe  JbrUh.Uiam^Ln  Ca- 
<<  UMieii  mli  be  de^ed  lby.it  f  and  alUhu  m  pronounced,  by 
sttt>erfieia(£ngli8hmeo,  as  '^very  jiist."  Now^  the  adaptation  of 
the  first  part  of  this  langnage  to  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Rmndn  CatkoHc  countary^  is  unimpeachable ;  but«  hoW  does 
h  beaprepetttion  in  aProtestiCnt  country? — ^There  are  abuses 
in  Rdnfari  Ciotbolicism,  not  less  than^  in  every  thing  else; 
aiid  it  is  .an  object  worthy  of  all  regard  witbihe  Ronian  Ca« 
tiiolic,  to  separate  the  thing  itself  from  ka  alloy.— But,  wilh 
Protestants j  it  is  the  thing  itself »  and  notXhe  alloy  aljpoe, 
which  is  matter  of  objection.. — ^The  abuses  of  Roman  Caiho* 
licism^are  of  little, importance  to  us;  we  object  to.  that  reli- 
gion in  its  purest,  in  its  most  legitimate  state ;  and  this,  be* 
cause,  in  its  best  state,  it  is  not  Protestantism. — It  is  a  thing 
of  eiiurse,  for  the  -Roman  Catholic,  to  say,  that  his  religion, 
prQperfyfoUow$d,is  not '^  dangerous  to  «oe«f^  ;"  but,  the 
Protestant's  opinion  is,  that,  when  followed  with  the  utmost 
of  ideal  beauty^  in  Roman  Catholic  estimation,  it  is  sjtUl,  and 
in  an  extreme  degree,  "  dangerous  to  society ;"  and  the 
Protestant  ieffislatoTf  at  the  same  tiine,  widiout  touching 
upon  the  abstract  question,  of  what  is  or  is  not  dabgerous 
to  **  society^'  in  the  general,  pronounces,  that  it  is  unequivo- 
cally dangerous  to  the  fabric  of  civil  society,  as  established 
in  a  Protestant  country  !: — If  the  question  were,  what  are 
the  abstfad  me^ts  of  Roman  Catholicism,  instead  of  what 
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are  itft  relsfm  Merits,  and  m  a  Piotestaiit  jeoiiatry»  it  woiM 
be  right,  oareMly  to  weigh  the  propontioii,  tbat  Itoma»€a- 
tholicigiii)  in  itself,  is  not  dangerous  to  ^  sooielf  :^  hut,  tOl 
we  shall  hare  eaadkUy  stated  o«r  ol^ect  to  be,  to  wididraw 
erery  legal,  and  extraneous,  and  confessedly  artifieialadrai^ 
tage,  at  j^eseot  enjoyed  by  Protestantism  among  us ;  and 
to  open  the  State  to  the  hit  and  nnbiasMed  eoaflicl  faetireeii 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism — that   is,    to  the 
fashion  of  each  suceessitre  hour — erery  such  discussion  must 
be  premature;   and  Roman  Calholicism,  in  its  very  best 
state,  and  free  from  every  kind  of  alloy,  most  continiije  to 
be  pronounced  of  ike  highest  danger  to  British-^haiis — 
to  Protestant-— civil   *'  society ;''  and  the   Bcitfsh  Roman 
Catholic  pretensions,  therefore,  are  no  wise  changed  by  the 
unconnected  circumstance  of  a  judieinl  decision »  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  country,  in  favour  of  the  rightn  of  the  pt esst  to 
hold  op,  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  that  country,  oinsst 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  misdeeds  of  its  church* 
men,  the  excesses  of  zealots,  and  the  usurpations  of  foreign 
Roman  Catholic  emissaries  I — It  is  very  prober,  in  France, 
to  put  Roman  Catholicism  upon  its  best  footing ;  in  England* 
it  would  be  very  imprcper  to  put  it  upon  any  footing  at 
all ! — But,  there  is  a  further  mistake,  of  great  importance* 
afloat;    namely,  that  Protestants,  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  are  setting  us  that  example  of  civil  fraternisatioA 
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with,  Roman  Gatholics  which  it  would  become  us  to  follow* 
— ^Wherever  Protestantism  is  yielding  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cisnt,  ijt  is  Rotnaor  Catholic  conquest  that  is  yielded  to! — 
Roman  OathoUcism,  everywhere,  not  less  than  with  Mr. 
O'Con^ell  in  Ireland,  **  yield»4iothingf' — but,  everywhere, 
it  tak08  dl  that  is  giyen:  to  it,  along  with  all  that  it  can 
reach ;  and  whenever  union  between  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
man>  Cratholicism  is  talked  of,  the  hearer,  of  any*  tolerable 
informajtion,  diisitinctly  understands,  that  the  union  meant,  is 
absorpHon  ;  the  absorption  of  all  that  is  Protestant,  into  all 
that  is  Roman  Catholic !— The  actual  religious  state  of  Con- 
tinental £urope  is  this — a  conflict,  not  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Roman  Catholicism,  but  between  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  Deism  ; — a  conflict  in  which  the  former  is  sure  to 
come  off  the  victor! — ^As  to  Protestantism,  its  lettered  adhe^ 
rents  forsake  it  for  Deism,  and  its  <'  lower  classes" — ^that  is, 
the  great  bulk  of  its  members — ^for  Roman  Catholicism. — 
The  latter  is  every  day  repairing  its  misfortunes,  or,  verify- 
ing the  prophecy  of  Bossuet,  that  Heresy  has  no  durability, 
— ^And  the  same  thing  will  happen  in  England,  if  Protestant- 
ism is  not,  as  now,  uniformly  supported  by  political 
means. — If  Roman  Catholicism  exceeds,  in  its  demands 
upon  credulity,  and  upon  burdensome  discipline,  those  things 
alienate  what  are  called  the  *'  better  educated ;" — ^while  the 
steriUty  of  Deism  will  never  satisfy  the  multitude. — But  the 
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disgust  of  the  multitude,  at  what  they,  at  least,  denommiite^ 
the  Infidelism,  the  Heathenism,  and  the  A&eism.of  die 
higher  classes,  callfr  in   the  Roman    Catholic    aggravntor' 
and  consoler ;    and,  thus,  wherever  the  "  higher  classes'^ 
abandon  Protestantism,  the   **  lower*'  will  embrace  Roman 
Catholicism. — ^Protestantism  is    thai  middle  path,  wbicb, 
naturally  and  permanently,  pleases  none ;  it  demands  too 
much  for  those  who  are  called  philosophers,  and  it  affords 
too  little— that  is,  it  exacts  too  little  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline— ^for  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  a  truth,  this  latter^ 
of  which  we  see  the  daily  evidence,  in  the  superaddttions  re- 
lished by  Methodists  and  others.  —  For  a  large  propor- 
tion of  mankind,  the  offices  or  ceremonial  of  religion,  alone, 
are  required  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  hours  of  life ; 
and   the    mind,   too,  requires,   to  be  constantly  occupied 
with  the  worship. — It  has  been  thus  with  all  Pagan  anti- 
quity :  and  it  will  continue  thus  throughout  the  sublunary 
duration  of  humankind. — Even  in  solitude,  there  is  wanted, 
for  those  who  cannot  read — rosaries,  images,  pictures ;'  for 
those  who  can  read,  bibles  or  other  books. — That  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  the  mean  time,  is  actually  returning  to  Ro- 
man Catholicnsm ;  that  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  artful, 
or  else  childish  story,  of  Protestant  liberality  upon  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  preparing  equally, 
knowingly    and   unknowingly,  by  the   Emancipators »  the 
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foUowifiit  tenscript  of  fonsigp  religious  intelligence  will  hdp 
0  teiur  tefttijDKNiy  : — **  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden/'  gays  a 
kPtler  from  Frankfort^  *'  has  granted  fnll  liberty  to  the 
Catholics  of  Pforzheim^  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion* 
Hitherto^  their  worship  was  only  tolerated;  but  the 
''conduct  of  the.  Catholics  had  induced  the  Prince  to 
"  issue  a  most  honourable  decree  in  their  favour.  Other 
**  Protestant  Princes  show  dispositions  favourable  to  the 
"Cathidios,  A  CathoUe  church  is  building  at  Coburg, 
**  and  the  Catholic  parish  there  will  have  a  resident  clergy- 
man. Churcheifar  the  Caikolica  are  building  ako  at  Bre* 
men»  at  St.  Goarshausen  (duchy  of  Nassau)  and  at 
*'  Darmstadt:  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Hesse  and  Nassau  con- 
'' tribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  two  latter.  A  Cathokc 
**  chmtek  and  school  are  building  at  Pima,  in  Saxony.  The 
''  Princess  Cunegunda  has.  left  eight  thousand  crowns  to- 
**  wards  the  expense  of  the  latter.  At  Hamburgh,  the 
''Senate  has  just  decreed,  that  the  Catholics  shall  hence- 
"  forward  be  eligible  to  all  offices,  as  well  as  the  Protest- 
"  ants  4  even  the  offices  of  senator  and  burgomaster  shaill 
**  be  open  to  them.  The  ciiy  of  Frankfort  has  made  an  ami- 
**  /cable  arrangement  with  the  Catholics,  represented  by  Messrs. 
"  Schosser,  Brothers,  who  were  themselvesformerly  Protestants^ 
^  In  several  places,  the  Consistories  have  adopted  some  prae- 
**  Hces  of  the  Romanform  of  worship.  The  Consistory  of  Saxe- 
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**  Bfeneingen  has  just  restored  tkt  prayer  for  the  dead:  and  ft 
**  general  festmil  (All  Souls)  wiH  be  celebrated,  in  ^lis  view, 
^  in  all  the  cburchesy  in  the  month  of  Noveteber. — In  Ub 
'^  principal  Lutheran  ehnrt^  at  BiBrHn,  the  ttahtet  of  the 
**  Twehe  ApoHles  have  he&n  placed,  and  an  the  aUar  c*  a  cm^ 
'^cijix,  with  wax  tapers,  Mr.  Hartin,  a  olergynan  of 
**  Kiel ,  has  justified  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross ,  in  a  sermon 
*'  which  he  has  jpublished;  and  Mr.  Enden,  Profeeaov  at 
^  Jena,  has  made  a  very  fine  eulogium  on  the  Papal  power, 
•*  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.** — Of  the  recent  pro- 
gress, too,  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in  this  kingdomymucb  might 
be  said ;  though  not  quite  so  much  as  Mr.  O'Connell  would 
persuade  us  to  believe,  by  aid  of  his  deceptions  example 
of  Glasgow. — We  hare  brolten-Tictn^-and«Kild*elotlies'- 
Roman  Catholics,  growing  up  in  England  (as  we  haveriee* 
Christians  in  India),  produced  by  the  bovnty  bestowed 
upon  the  poor,  around  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  and 
exdusivehf  bestowed  upon  converts,  either  made  or  to  be 
made;  we  have  '*  mass-houses'*  rising  in  all  directions^ 
often  without  actual  flocks,  but  only  with  a  view  to  their 
creation ;  and  we  are  proposing  to  tempt  Roman  Catholics 
to  purchase  boroughs,  and  to  govern  elections,  by'creaiCittjg 
Roman  Catholic  votes,  and  opening  Roman  Catholic  seats 
— ^for  filling  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  and  of  Lordh 
too,  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  Roman  Catholic  coa^'u- 
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tore,  if  di#  Kiog  will  kni  dko0§e  U>  mdce  Roman  CaAolie 
peersy  and  borouglM,  eltkt,  aad  ootiiitie9  choete  to  elect 
JRomaa  CatiioHos  and  their  frieadB,—- or  at  the  wonUi  sotne 
<)ther  desciiptioQ  of  hanooiitBing^  malcontents  t  all  this  we 
have  done,  and  we  are  doing,  and  our  whole  prospect  is  Cat-, 
teriiig;  though  Mr.  O'Oonnell  is  either  very  ill-informed,  or 
Tery  decettftil,  when  he  cites  Glasgow  as  the  example  of  the 
approaching  eradication  of  Proliestantism  : —  **  Glasgow," 
says  that  gentleman,  *^  contained,  only  a  few  years  ag9,  a 
^*  handftil  of  Roman  Citlholics,  who  heard  mass  almost  in 
**  secret ;  and  it  possesses,  now,  sixty  thousand,  who  make 
*<  eoBspicnons  prolbssion'Of  the  feiih."-*-The  fact  may  be  as 
llKOXi/oaneH  states  it;  for«  we  have  long  known,  that  Glaa* 
gow,  through  the  rast  inereMe  of  its  cotton  manufacture,  ia 
m^re  an  Irish  city  than  a  Scotch,  and  that  It  has  also  draws 
Into  itself  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  Highlanders, — ^The  main 
cause,  at  the  least,  then,  of  Roman  Catholic  prosperity  in  Glas* 
flow.  Is  the  aggregation  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  new  popu* 
lation  of  the  city ;  and  not  the  conversion  into  Roman  Catholics 
4>f  its  old  Presbyterian  citizens. — Neither  is  it  quite  certain, 
that  this  British  progress  of  Roman  Catholicism  termi- 
nates with  the  exertions  of  private  individuals,  nor  with  the 
operatioBS  of  incidental  eaoses.— State  measures,  also,  are 
perfaapa,  at  this  moment  taking,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Papacy  in  England,  under  the  disguise  of  the  Emaacipa* 
tion. — The  foreign  newspapers  treat  as  a  very  remarkable 
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eirconiBlance*  the  removal  of  the  late  Aastrian  Ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  St  James's  to  that  of  the  TuiUsries^  qonsidar- 
ling  particularly  the   persooal  Esteem  ia  whibh   His  £x- 
cellea^y  is  knewa  to  he  held  by  the  English  Sot^retgo; 
and  they  presume  to   venture  upon   ao  interpi^etatioB^'  to 
this    effect;     that    Prioce    Esterhazy  has    left  .Eogliyid 
only  to  make  room  for  Gdunt  AppOrny^  anobleonau  ef 
the  Austrian  States,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  in  quality  of  Austrian  Minister;    that  Austria  is 
engaged,  by  the  present  aealoas  incumbent ,  of  the  See  of 
Kome  to  negociate  with  the  Eaglieh  Cabinet  in  behalf  of  the 
BmancipatioB ;   and  that  Coimt  Appomy  is  congsequentiy 
the  fittest  individual  for  coo^iictiDg   this  Austro-Roman 
■egociation ;  and  they  add,  that  His  Exeelleney's  i^ppokit* 
ment  seems  particularly  consistent  with  the  polieyfipf  the 
Court  of  Rome,  which  plays,  say  they,  so  prindpal  a  part 
in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  at  the  presept  moment  1 — Coimt 
Apporny,  then,  in  England,  in  the  public  character  of  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  but,  in  reality,  a  Demi^Papal  envoy; 
and  Mr.  Canning,  the  Emancipator,  the   Ring's   Fon^ign 
Minister ! — But,  is  Mr.  Canning  knowingly  negotiating  the 
restoration  of  the  Popedom  in  England  ?  — Certainly  not ;  and 
yet,  with  Mr.  Canning's  sentiments  upon  the  Smancipatioa, 
and  upon  Roman  Caliioiic  kindness  for  Protestantism, ;  and 
all  the  rest,  upon  record,  where  would  be  the  wonder,  if  Mr. 
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Canning  should  add  his  own  name  to  the  list,  ancient  and 
modern/ of  dupes  of  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  t — Is 
he  not  prepared  to  believe>  and  to  be  deceived  ? —  Did  he 
lend  himself  to  the  stipend  for  the  Irish  Homan  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  must  we  be  persuaded  that  he  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  further  Roman  Catholic  contrivance  ? — Mt.  Cait- 
ibing's  present  share  in  administration,  though,  in  reference 
'tb  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  a  seeming  curse;  may  yet 
prove,  under  that  (as,  n^o  doubt,  under  many  other  aspects), 
"a  'signal  blessing, —  It  may  provoke  the   establishment  of 
such  iieW  Constitutional  guards,  and  diffuse  the  acquaint- 
ance with  such* inherent  Constitutional  principles,  as  shall 
not  alone  defend  us  against  future  attacks  of  the  same  kind» 
but  place  our  Constitutional  practice  and  security  upon  a 
better  footing  than  has  been  known  to  it  since  the  shock  of 
"^^he  Reformation. — ^That  something,  in  this  way,  remains  yet 
to'be  dotie,  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise,  if  we  give  ourselves 
a  moment's  trouble  to  recollect  the  historical  progress  of  our 
Constitution,  in  all  departments,  whether  civil,  military,  or 
ecclesi&stical.— ^Thc  Constitution  of  England  has  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  an  Abb^  Sieyes,  ticketed, 
numbered,  and  told  in  chapter  and  verse ;  but,  origiiuiting  in 
custom,  usage,  tacit  consent,  and  unwritten  law,  has  been 
modified,  £rom  age  to  age,  by  partial  revolutions,  and  by 
^specific  charters  and  statutes. — But,  no  change  in  this  Con- 
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•titatioii.  at  any  time,  has  had  for  it.  ol^«ct  any  thing  beyowl 
the  removal  of  some  particular  and  pressing  evil;  and  a 
complete  surrey,  and  formation  of  a  perfect  whole,  hasnerer 
been  in  modem  view. — Our  Roman  Catholic  Gonstitiition 
was  a  perfect  whole ;  and  it  went  a  little  further  than  sin- 
ply  excbtdtrng  from  political  rights  those  who  impvgned  the 
public  religion! — Our  Protestant  Constitution,  i|pon  the  other 
hand,  has  neyer  advanced  beyond  a  ^  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches."  —  The  eternal  principle,  indeed  (that  prtncipk 
which  dominated  in  our  Roman  Catholic  Constitution),  is 
immutable  sO;  that  it  survives,  also,  incur  Protestant  system; 
but  its  application  has  never  yet  been  fuUy  developed — 
developed,  not  to  the  extent  of  burning  with  faggots  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  public  religion — ^but  to  the  just  and  uorelax- 
ing  extent,  of  exdudrng  them  from  the  exercise  and  eiyoy^ 
ment  of  all  political  rights  and  liberties.— William  andJfaiy 
did  much ;  Charles  the  Second  did  more ;  and  all,  perhaps^ 
as  much  as  they  were  able. — But  new  dangers  have  arisen ; 
and  the  time  is  come,  not  for  the  assertion  of  new  pranc^lsi, 
but,  for  giving,  to  old  prtneifle^  new  and  more  definite 
operation. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissentii^  subjects 
of  the  Ring,  (however  menacing,  in  older  times)  the  influence 
of  their  religious  peculiarities,  to  the  Constitutional  and  in- 
alienable rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  reolai, 
have  grown,  within  a  century  past,  infinitely  more  fomid* 
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^bie  i\^  before. — ^TM  Scottish  Union,  instead  of  confining 
Pref(b]^terian  inflneUce  and  power  to  the  Scottish  Parlia* 
qi#nt|ury  q^uoU^y  has  .opened  the  whole  Government  to  both; 
bs,  Aopigh  the,  Scottish  representation  is  limited,  there  is 
ilptbing  ^  poevent  Scottish  Presbyterians  from  sharing  in 
the  English  representation,  and  thereby  filling  every  seat 
in  ParUament. — ^The  French  Revolution  has  given  number^i 
and  audacity  Co  visionary  impugners  of  all  institutions 
wbatsver ;  to  the  enemies  of  all  religious  institutions  in  par- 
Uculfur ;  apd  even  to  the  questioners  of  all  religion  in  the 
abstract. — The  same  Revolutioa  has  been  greeted  by  !Pro^ 
testant  Dissenters  as  the  authority  for  every  act  of  hostility 
t^W«M^d  the  State,  all  w^iosbe  institutions  rest,  now,  as  in  the 
BiOwan  Catholic  day,  upon  the  single  corner-stone  of  its 
ISst^iflbed  Religious  Faith  and  Institutions^ — Lastlyt  the 
IJl)ioii  with  Ireland  has  given  to  the  £nglish  Roman  Catho- 
lics an  immeasurable  accession  of  strength ;  and  that,  which 
would  never  have  been  listened  to,  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
QueHi4m  by  itself,  is  now  thrust  upon  us  as  an  Irish  Questum, 
— The  ignorance  or  the  supineness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  left >  Ireland  what  it  is;  and,  now,  we  are  to  be 
■tripped  of  our  Constitution  of  Government — not  upon  a 
deliberate  judgment,  that  it  is  a  bad  Constitution,-— but, 
iHBCause  the  dullest  and  most  uninformed  of  men  can  think  of 
no  means  of   serving  Irelaiul,  other  than  that  of  sacrificing 


Bigkmd!—BuU  the  overthrow  of  the  Constittttion  of  Eftgiuf 
in  yieWy  all  are  ready  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  good  work, 
and  all  expect  to  share  in  the  spoiL  —  Ireland  is  the 
stalking-horse ;  but  the  ruin  and  removal  of  our  Pretes* 
tant  Constitution  of  Church  and  King,  is  the  real  plate 
.to  be  run  for ;  and,  in  this  delighted  race,  Presbyterian, 
Jacobin,  Liberal,  Dissenter,  Roman  Catholic — all  are  eager 
to  be  foremost! — Neither  is  this  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
▼iduals,  but  solely  of  the  law,  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  malignity  of  each,  toward  the  Constitution  of 
England,  is  permitted  to  have  effect! — The  Constitution, 
being  built  upon  a  religious  faith ;  upon  one  religions  faith, 
and  not  upon  fiiaiiy  ;  and  being,  therefore,  an  exebuive  Cour 
stitotion,  it  has  necessarily  for  its  enemies,  as  well  the  ene- 
mies of  all  religious  faiths,  as  the  enemies  of  the  EstabKriied 
religious  faith,  in  however  minute  particulars.  —  It  is  the 
same,  as  respecting  religious  inHiiMiimu:  for,  if  a  subject 
of  the  King  agreed  with  the  whole  religious  institutions  of 
the  kingdom,  except  as  to  the  wearing  of  a  surplice,  or  as 
to  the  singing  of  a  particular  psalm,  that  single  point  of  db« 
agreement  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  Constitution — 
that  is,  of  the  Institutions  of  the  State. — ^Now,  however  eadi 
of  these  very  diversified  bodies  of  our  domestic  enemies, 
might  be  too  weak,  considered  by  itself,  to  deserve  our  fears, 
their  iMtoii  becomes  formidable;   and  their  union,  at  the 
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smme  iime,  is  natural  and  unavoidable,  because  all  sympa- 
thise in  the  common  principle  of  discontent. — ^To  reproach 
men  for  being  discontented  with  what  displeases  them,  and 
the  imputed  error  respecting  which  appears  to  themselves 
of  greater  or  less  importance,  would  be  absurd ;  the  wisdom 
is,  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  consequences  of  their  dis- 
content!— We  need  not  visit  the  men  with  moral  blame ;  but 
should  separate  them  from  ourselves  by  political  exclusions. 
^--Signal  victories,  of  the  temporary  kind,  are  about' to  be 
gained.*-^The  next  appearance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ques- 
tion willlshow  the  falling  off  of  its  friends ;  and  the  approach- 
ing General  Election,  while  it  gives  the  salutary  view  of  a 
faint  specimen  of  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  elec- 
tioneering struggles,  will  show,  also,  for  the  time,  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  Emancipation  cause;— ^But  these  things  will  by 
no  means  be  sufficient. — ^We  must  follow  up  our  victories. — 
We  must  seize  the  moment  for  placing  in  a  more  visible 
form,  the  behests  of  the  Constitution. — ^The  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  must  be  ex- 
tended.— ^The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  realm 
must  be  further  secured. — ^There  is  no  mistake,  in  the  dis- 
tinction which,  in  these  Letters,  has  been  taken  between  the 
general  body  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Ring,  and  the  particular 
and  privileged'  class  of  the  People  or  Commons  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  Citizens  of  the  State. — **  All  persons  of  sound 
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minds  and  sound  morals/'  says  a  modern  Whig  authority, 
"  conform  outwardly  to  the  religion  of  their  country." — A 
Non -conformist  to  the  public  religion  may  easily,  in  an  ab- 
stract view,  be  called  a  good  man^  but  cannot  be  called  a . 
good  citizen,  without    abuse   of   the  faculty  of  speech. — 
Keligious  conformity — the  union  of  Church  and  King — is 
the  essence  of  English  Whiggism. — Our  Protestant  Faith,  our 
Protestant  Church,  and  our  Protestant  Constitution,  must  be 
further  guarded. — Constitutional  propositions  must  be  recog- 
nised by  Parliament. — All  ranks,  all  religious  persuasions, 
and  all  the  subjects  of  the  three  countries  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  need  the  information  to  be  given,  and  the 
principles  to  be  asserted. — Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Shiel  need 
to  be  saved  from  wasting  their  time,  and  from  losing  their  fees, 
in  the  hopeless  and  disloyal,  but  ignorant  as  well  as  selfish 
struggle;   and  all  Ireland  needs  to  be  delivered  from  the 
**  Catholic  Rent/'  which  consists  in  money  wrung  from  the 
hands   of  industry   and  poverty,  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  any  politicsl^  object  whatever,  and  with  no  ten- 
dency but  to   sour  Irishmen   against  England,   to  whose 
resistance  of  the  Emancipation  they  are  taught  to  ascribe 
the  motive  for  ransacking  their  pockets.-^All  ranks,  and  all 
departments  of  public  business,  stand  in  need  of  the  inform- 
ation.— For,  why  should  the  highest  in  rank,  or,  the  most 
engaged  in  public  business,  or  the  most  capable  of  condMCt> 
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ing  it^  be  above  tbe  common  level  of  ignoranee,  as  to  the 
fabric  of  our  Constitution  ? — Finance,  and  the  transaction  of 
the  hour,  and  not  the  science  of  civil  polity ,  are  the  concern 
and  office  of  the  hour: — It  never  follows,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful charioteer  must  be  the  best  builder  of  a  chariot ;  nor,  that 
the  priest}  who  fills  the  temple  with  prayer  and  incense, 
must  have  capacity  to  lay  even  its  flooring. — It  is  one  thing 
to  be  competent  to  affairs,  and  another,  to  be  studied  in 
legislation:  one  thing,  to   conduct  the   affairs  of  a   State, 
and  another,  to  create  or  to  preserve  its  institutions. — It 
neither  violates  probability,  therefore,  nor  is  personally  nor 
officially  offensive  to  Messrs.  Huskisson,  Robinson,  Can- 
ning and  Wilmot  Horton,  to  imagine  the  possibility,  that 
neither  of  those  gentlemen  knqw  more  of  the  principles  of  the 
fabric  of  government,  of  that  State,  with  part  of  whose  affairs 
they  are  entrusted,  than,  by  equal  possibility,  may  know  the 
costermonger  that  is  now.  driving  an  ass  beneath  their  win- 
dows.— ^The  general  ignorance  of  all  ranks  and  stations  in 
England,  as  to  the  Constitution  of  England,  has  no  parallel^ 
except  in  the  general  and  unqualified  ignorance  of  the  time 
upon  all  subjects,  saving  those  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
the  mechanic  arts. — Of  two  courses  one. — If  the  Emancipa- 
tion is  justly  asked  for,  grant  it;  if  not,  summon  up  the  courage 
to  say  so  explicitly;  to  declare  authoritatively,  that  it  never  can 
be  granted ;  and  to  release  all  persons  from  delusive  expecta- 
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.tionsi  and  from  the  burden  of  mafciag  unprofitable  efforts  !-^ 
!Qe  justy  and  even  be  geaeroas  enough,  to  take  a  decided 
/part;  do  nothing  in  the  case  by  baWes;  thousands  are 
under  an  honest  mistake;  but>  let  those  who  entiertain  a 
deliberate  conviction,  that  reHgicm  eml  dutmcHons  cam  never 
he  abolished^  candidly  and  loudly  proclaim  their  senti- 
ment, and  thas  put  an  end  to  the  public  disorder ;  *thtis  dis- 
tinotly  proclaim^  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  that, 
if  they  wish  to  rank  with  its  Commons* — ^if  they  wish  for 
^*  equal  civil  rights,"  —  they  mus^  fulfil  the  condition  pre- 
cedent; that  is,  among  other  things,  they  must  profess 
adherence  to  the  primary  institutions  of  the.8tate;  namely,  its 
religious  faith,  and  the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline 
of  its  Church ;  that,  in  this  way,  they  are  all,  at  all  time»fre& 
to  emaiudftite  themseheg,  and  that  in  no  other  way  eait 
they  be  emancipated  by  any  Constitutional  authority  of  the 
kingdom. — ^Author's  views,  boweyer,  upon  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  upon  Constitutional  Religious  Distinctions  in  gene- 
ral, and  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  in  particular^ 
are  manifold :  he  would  serve*  enrich,  tranquillise,  tiind  eler- 
vate  Ireland,  and  that,  not  by  d^opulating  it,  according  to 
the  most  recent  project  of  its  patriots ; — ^he  would  equally 
enrich  and  aggrandise  the  kingdom  at  large,  through  the 
medium  of  Irish  prosperity ;  he  would  make  a  road  in  the 
Irish  desert,  for  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  for. 
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.I^rpNslnini  leacbiog  id  general ;— iie  would  firepaffe  tite  toUl 
oy^llthrow  of  Koman  Catholicism  in  Ireland;^ — he  would 
•aayje  the  Protestant  Constitution  of  England ; — and  he  would 
incidentally  aid  the  cause*  and  weaken  die  enemiesy  of  the 
whole  Proteetaat. Christian,  and  of  ihe  whole  Anti-Roman- 
OaRiolie  world ;  and»  therein,  of  the  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberties  of  all  mankind,  through  all  future  generations. — 
Enlightened  and  effectual  measures,  for  the  true  service  of 
^Ae  Irbh  ivibabitants  and  proprietors  of  Ireland,  Prorestant 
4Uid  Roman  OathoHc,  Commoners  and  Peers,  are  among  the 
6rst  frnctieal  means  of  perpetuating  a  Protestant  Govern- 
meni  in  England,  and,  thereby  of  sustaining  the  interests  of 
mankind  against  Papal  Rome,  and  against  Roman  Catholic 
government  in  general. — Without  these,  though  the  prtuct- 
pje  is  immovable,  and  will  never  be  so  much  as  disputed  by 
the  superior  class  of  Emancipationists,  expedience,  crying  ne- 
eesntyf  and  pulling,  mawkish,  and  ignorant  lUferality,  will  be 
kicessantly  summoned  to  the  aid  of  all  that  profligate  selfish- 
ness, and  utter  destitution  of  public  s|>irit,  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Question. — Without 
tiiese,  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  will  at  least  long  conti- 
nue to  be  equally  substantial  and  emergent;  her  connection 
with  England  will  continue  the  misfortune  of  both  countries; 
and,  amid  the  whiriwind  of  public  and  private  griefs,  igno- 
rant sufferers,  ignorant  talkers  acd  writers,   and  ignorant 
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Ministers:  oi  8ute,  and  Peers,  and  representatiTes  in  Parlift- 
menty  may  pardonably  continue  to  mistake  the  remedy^  and 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  designing. — ^The  calamity  will  con- 
tinue to  he  real;  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  look- 
ing, without  wonder,  at  the  knaves  who  seek  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it ;  at  the  dunces  who  know  not  how  to  remove  it ; 
and  at  the  gaping  multitude,  just  as  easily  misled  by  the  dun- 
ces,  as  deluded  by  the  knaves. — Even  the  knaves,  too,  will 
continue  to  claim  our  candour ;  for  they  seek  only  their,  indi- 
vidual objects,  and  it  will  be  thefaiilt  of  King  and  Parliament 
alone,  if  they  continue  tempted  to  seek  those  objects  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  State,  simply  because  success  is  not  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  some,  and  because  others  are  left  to 
seek  that  personal  aggrandizement,  by  evil  means,  which 
ought  to  be  showered  upon  them  by  good  ones. — ^As  to  the 
continued  legality,    in  the  meantime,    of  supporting    the 
Roman    Catholic  Question,    let  it  be  remembered^    that 
Coriolanus  was  tried  for  treason  against  the  State,  for  having 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  TVibunate,  or  Constitutional 
guard  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  and  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  whether,  in  principle,  it  is  a  smaller  public  offence^ 
to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  political  aacend'- 
ancy^  or  sole  practical  guard  (the  wisdom  of  the  Buckingham 
Protestant  Peers  notwithstanding)  .  of  the  established,  or 
Constitutional,  or  Protestant  liberties  of  the  people  of  thu. 
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rtafnk. — ^The  scheme  of  Emancipation,  is  a  scheme  to  blend 
with,  the  people,  and  to  make  partakers  of  the  people's  rights 
such  subjects  of  the  King,  or  of  the  State,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State,  in  common  with  the  Constitution  of  e^ery 
other  State,  ancient  and  modern^  rejects  from  among  the 
people,  and  refuses  ^to  invest  with  the  people*s  exclusive 
rights. — It  would  be  as  Constitutional,  as  rational,  and  as 
liberalt  to  make  the  whole  body  of  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards* 
aa  to  make  religious  Non-conformists,  partakers  of  the 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  of  this  realm.—It  has  been 
suggested,  that  Rome  might  have  stood  immortal,  if  the 
proposal,  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  republic  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  had  been  declared  a  capUal  crime ;  and  to  extend 
too  indiscriminately  the  territory  of  a.  State,  and  to  extend 
as  indiscriminately  the  rights  of  citizenship,  may  happen 
be  parallel  cases 1031 
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ENGLAND,  IRELAND, 


AND 


THE    ROMAN    CATHOLICS. 


LETTER  L 

My  Dear  Friend* 

You  inquire  what  are  my  thoughts 
on  the  Discontents  in  Ireland^  on ,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question,  and  on  the  General  Principle 
of  Religious  Distinction  in  the  fabric  of  Civil 
Polity. 

If  you  talk  broadly  of  discontents  in  Ireland, 
I  shall  tell  you  that,  in  my  mind,  they  are 
merely  passing  ebullitions  of  public  feeling,  of 
which  the  sources,  as  well  natural  as  artificial, 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  which  require  and 
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deserre  no  more  than  to  be  kept  in  reasonable 
check  by  a  due  administration  of  the  laws ;  a 
resource  on  which,  under  his  Majesty's  present 
vigorous  and  paternal  government,   we  may 
rely  with  entire  confidence.     But  if  you  refer 
to  real  occasions  of  complaint;   to  fair,  and 
not  to  unfounded  claims;  to  sufferings  which 
are  capable  of  abatement,    and  which  there- 
fore ought  to  be  abated;   upon  these  points 
you  are  already    acquainted    with    my   sen- 
timents.     "  Something  or  other,"    you   say, 
"  must  be  done  for  Ireland  ;"  and  these  words 
are  in  every  one's  mouth.     I  do  not  entirely 
concur  with  the  "  must ;"  I  will  not  say  that 
**  something  must^''  but  I  will  say  that  there  is 
much  that  ought.    Again,  neither  that  ''some- 
thing," nor  that  /'much,"  consists  in  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation.      It  is  our  duty  and 
our  interest,  at  once  to  caress  Ireland,  and  to 
repress  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  as  in 
Great  Britain  also.      I  will  say  that  we  owe 
much  to  all  the  Irish  subjects  of  the  realm^  but 
nothing  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
particular ;  and  I  say  we ''  owe,"  partly  because 


^e  have  the  raeatis  of  conferring  betiefeictio^ftS, 
and '  therefore  '*owe"  the  doing  them-;  partly 
because  they  are  debts  of  simple jnstice;  aiid 
partly  becanse  we  "owe"  the  measures  to  which 
I  refer;  notless  to  the  whole  nation,  than  to  the 
Irish  part  of  it  alone ;  most  benefit*  to  the  Irish 
in  particular,  necessarily  communicating  then*- 
selveis  to  the  British  in  general.  You  have  l6ng 
known  the  outlines  of  the  wishes  which  I  enter- 
tain with  respect  to  Ireland ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  this  correspondence,  I  will  tenter  into  details. 

•  •  '  :  J 

I 

It -pleases  me  to  see  that' you  have  brought 
tdgethfer  the  partfculit  qiiestion  of  Roman 
Catholic  Constitutional  Disabilities,  and  the  ge- 
neral question  of  all  Constituiional  Disabilities 
founded  upon  Religious  Distinctions;  'because 
the  discussion  of  the  second  wiH  throw  infinite 
light  upon  the  first;  I  know;  at  the  sanie  time, 
that  principle  is  not  the  point ^ with  the  general 
body  of  the  advocates  of  theRonian  OathbIi<e 
claims  ;  that  those  claims  are  chiefly  supported/ 
not  as  the  rule,  but  as  an  creep tion  to  the 
rule ;  that  it  is  not  so  much  said,-  that  what  is 
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called  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  is  right, 
as  that  it  is  expedient ;  and  that  though  what 
are  called  Religious  Distinctions,  are  generally 
proper,  yet,  in  the  particular  case  of  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  they  may 
safely  be  dispensed  with;  not  wholly,  even 
now;  but,  with  reference  to  what  exists,  to  an 
increased  extent. 

I  shall  by  no  means  fail  to  meet  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question  upon  this  very  qualified 
ground,  cheerfully  assenting  that  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  evince  the  affirmative 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  but  that  I  must  also 
establish  that  it  is  inexpedient  in  practice.  Mr. 
Canning,  I  remember,  upon  a  particular  occa-^ 
sion,  and  in  reference  to  his  defence  of  ^e  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims^  remarked,  with  a  justice 
which  did  credit  to  his  sagacity  and  capaciity  as 
a  statesman,  that  political  conduct  is  properly 
made  up  of  political  principle,  and  political 
expedience,  united.  Political  measures  are  the 
same ;  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  if 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  called. 


can  be  regarded  as  expedient,  it  ought  to  be 
conceded,  though  at  the  cost  of  keeping  prin- 
ciple in  abeyance.  Extreme  justice  is  extreme 
injustice ;  and  we  may  properly, 

"  To  do  a  great  good,  do  a  little  wrong." 

You  see,  then,  that  I  am  preparing  myself  to 
meet  a  twofold  description  of  warriors ;  at  one 
time,  those  adventurous  souls,  the  light  troops 
ofth^  enemy,  the  philosophers  and  liberals,  who 
will  come  naked  into  the  field,  with  no  arms  but 
inside   their  heads,  and  those  consisting  but 
of  sonorous  words,  concerning  natural  liberty, 
and  natural  rights ;  men,  these  first,  who,  when 
the  brains  are  out,  will  die :   at  another,   I 
must  face  battalions  of  statesmen,  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  prepared,  as  eagerly  as  myself, 
to  cong^at  the  general  principle,  but  who  will 
laugh  ait  me  if  I  pretend  that,  even  when  the 
general  principle  is  wholly  defeated,  the  squa- 
drons of  particular  expedience  have  received  a 
wound  !     Twenty   mortal  murders    for  each 
soldier  will  not  rid  me  of  these  latter  foes ; 
cajolery,  menaces,  hopes,  fears,  lamentations, 
panaceas,  and  a  thousand  other  means  of  renew- 


ing  argumentatiye  life,  will  be  resorted  to ;  asid, 
while  the  Greneral-Principle-Mea  are  all  lying 
around,  dumb,  dead,  and  cold,  warm  blood  will 
yet  be  shedding  by^the  hour,  amcmg  themotJey 
fighters  for  Partj^ular  Expedience! 

It  is  under  this  view, — and  as  doing  at  once 
some  part  of  the  work  which  will  never  be 
wholly  done, — that  I  yield  with  willingness  to 
your  incUnation  for  a  preliminary  experiment 
upon  two  or  three  insulated  topics,  in  relation  to 
which  you  say  that  you  fancy  yourself  stvotx^I 
I  am  content  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  because 
I  think  I  foresee  that  even  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  surrender  point  by  point,  than  in  the 
gross;  more  likely  to  be  beaten  from  one  post 
to  another,  than  to  lay  down  your  arms  before 
that  General  Principle  of  which  I  have  given  you 
isome  share  of  warning.  Your  points,  then,  are, 
the  resignation  with  which,  as  Mr.  Canning  has 
persuaded  you,  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
the  realmbehold  our  Protestant  Constitution  and 
Laws ;  the  qualified  censure  with  which,  as  Dr. 
Doiyle  has  made  apparent  to  you,  the  Church  of 


Rome,  as  followed  among  us,  surveys  our  Na- 
tional Protestant  Heresy ;  and  the  dandid  con- 
struction, the  calm  observation,  the  cool  indif- 
ference, (neitherkindling  into  anger,  nor  melting 
with  compassion,)  with  which,  as  you  satisfy 
yourself,  the  Faithful  of  the  Roman  school  look 
upon  their  Protestant  partners  of  the  soil !   In  a 
word,  you  are  perfectly  at  ease,  as  to  any  British 
Roman  Catholic  desire  of  change;  you  think 
that  there  exists  no  British  Roman  Catholic 
disposition  to  change  either  our  Church,  or  our 
Government,  br  our  Faith,  or  our  Manners,  ot 
our  Education ;  you  believe  that  British  Roman 
Catholics,  neither  priesthood  nor  laity,  have  any 
desire,  either  to  subvert,  to  disturb,  or  to  make 
proselytes  \   either  to  overturn  our  institutions 
with  their  own  hands,  or  to  make  use  of  ours 
for  effecting  the  purpose ! — I  have  "read  and 
understood,'*  as  an  Asiatic,  in  answering  your 
letter,  would  say ;  and,  now,  I  proceed  to  my 
comment. 

It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-'subjects,  that  in  attempting  to 
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discover  their  religious  principles^  we  do  not 
yield  credit  to  their  Catechisms,  their  Prayer 
books,  and  Public  Professions  of  Faith.  For 
my  own  part,  my  individual  investigation  of 
these  matters  has  always  taken  the  road  to 
which  the  complainants  thus  direct.  I  give  less 
weight  than  is  common  to  the  historical  argu- 
ment against  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not 
what  particular  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  doue^  nor  what  they  have  happened  to  do  in 
particular  years  gone  by ;  but  what  the  Church 
of  Rome  itself,  by  its  tenets,  by  its  spirit,  by 
its  institutions,  necessarily  requires  of  or  in- 
clines its  members  to  do,  and  to  do  in  all 
years;  it  is  this  which  is  the  true  object  of 
inquiry.  As  to  the  means,  too,  of  obtaining 
information,  I  should  be  ashstmed  to  employ 
myself,  as,  amid  the  dream  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Government  of  this  country 
has  formerly  done,  and  as  the  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  recently 
done,  in  questioning  Roman  Catholic  priests^ 
and  some  other  Roman  Catholics,  upon  mat- 
ters so  much  more  decorously,  as  well  as  so 
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much  more  satisfactorily,  to  be  learned  in  a 
different  manner.     If,  after  knowing  that  the 
doctrine,    discipline,    and  government  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  same  with  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  of  our  own 
Church,  there  still  remains  another  question  to 
be  solved,  it  is  our  business  to  study  for  our- 
selves the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  government, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Church  which  we 
are  indined  to  place  in  competition,   and  to 
answer  our  questions  with  our  own  lips  accord- 
ingly. The  tenets,  the  sentiments,  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  occult ;  and  it 
is  for  our  own  industry  to  seek  them  where  they 
are  ready  and  studiously  displayed,  and  for  our 
own  minds  to  draw  the  conclusions.    The  oppo- 
site course  is  indelicate,  considering  its  inutility 
and  inappropriateness ;  for,  answers  upon  points 
of  doctrine,  which  are  points  of  faith,  have  no- 
thing to  do'with  the  affair  in  hand ;  and  if  they 
had,  the  inquiry  does  not  belong  to  either  House 
of  Parliament.     But  all  this  arises  from  the 
fundamental  and  fearful  error  which  is  abroad  ; 
namely,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Question  is  a 
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question  of  Religious  Faith,   instead  of  one 
exclusively  of  Civil  Polity ! 

A  considerable  part  of  the  deception  under 
which,  to  a  greater  o^  less  extent,  the  public 
mind  among  us  is  labouring,  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  community, 
in  respect  of  our  Protestant  Government,  our 
Protestant  Church,  our  Protestaht  Faith,  and 
our  Protestant  Manners  and  Education,  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fixing  our  atten- 
tion too  exclusively  upon  its  Public  religious 
worship,  instead  of  superadding  to  that  source 
of  information  an  acquaintance  with,  and  re- 
flections upon,  its  Private  and  Domestic 
religious  observances ;  with  its  printed  forms 
of  solitary  and  family  prayer,  and  with  the 
private  spiritual  and  temporal  intercourse  be- 

■ 

tween  the  priesthood  and  the  persons  and 
&milies  of  the  laity.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  con- 
templation that  I  am  about  to  invite  you ;  and, 
while  I  acknowledge,  and  press  upon  your 
observation,  that  I  am  in  possession  of  no 
secrets ;  that  I  neither  undertake  to  lead  you 
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to  the  confessional^  nor  promise  to  enable  you  to 
overhear  the  language  of  private  Roman  Catholic 
religious  intercourse ;  I  have  yet  to  claim  for 
what  I  shall  produce  so  much  respect  as  belongs 
to  authentic,  open,  and  notorious  documentary 
evidence;  documentary  evidence  of  which, 
when  any  doubt  of  its  authenticity  crosses 
your  mind,  you  need  only  step  into  the  next 
Roman  Catholid  bookseller's  shop,  and  there 
purchase  the  originals.  To  be  brief,  I  shall 
transcribe  nothing  but  from  British  Roman 
Catholic  "  Prayer-books,  Catechisms,  and 
Public  Professions  of  Faith,"  and  those  of  the 
most  recent  dates. 

As  the  first  of  a  very  small  collection,  and  in 
immediate  reference  to  the  British  Roman 
Catholic  temper  on  the  subject  of  our  Protes- 
tant Establishments,  I  ofier  you  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  **  Manual  of  Prayers  and 
other  Devotions,"  occurring  under  the  head 
of  *'  Evening  Prayers  for  Wednesday :" — 
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*'  O  God,  the  Enemies  of  thy  Church  have 
entered  into  thy  Inheritance;  they  have  defiled 
the  Temples  dedicated  to  thy  honour;  thqy  have 
polluted  the  Vessels  consecrated  for  the  service 
of  thy  House." 


*'  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  Holy  Church, 
and  leave  it  not  in  the  hands  of  thy  Enemies, 
but  deliver  it  by  thy  strong  power." 


**  Awake,  O  Lord  God!  delay  no  longer,  but 
come  to  succour  thy  People,  and*  make  haste  to 
help  thy  Faithful  Servants,  and  save  us  from  the 
hands  of  thy  Enemies." 


The  Prayer,  from  which  I  make  these  extracts, 
is  entitled,  **  A  Prayer  when  the  Church  is 
afflicted;"  and  its  language  is  borrowed  from 
the  Seventy-eighth  Psalm,  which  Psalm  itself  is 
also  appointed  to  be  read  at  Domestic  devotions, 
weekly,  and  in  the  same  sense : — 
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"  O  God,  the  Gentiles  are  come  into  thy 
Inheritance;  they  have  defiled  thy  Holy 
Temple ;  they  have  made  Jerusalem  as  a  place 
to  keep  fruit.*  *  * 

'*  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  Nations  that 
have  not  known  Thee,  and  upon  the  Kingdoms 
that  have  not  called  upon  Thy  name ; 

"  Because  they  have  devoured  Jacob,  and 
have  laid  waste  his  place.*  *  * 

*'  And  render  to  our  Neighbours  sevenfold 
into  their  bosom  their  reproach,  wherewith 
they  have  reproached  Thee,  p  Lord !" 

The  following  is  from  another  Prayer,  de- 
scribed as  one  that  is  to  be  said  in  British 
Roman  Catholic  families  *' every  Evening:" — 


'^  That  Thou  vouchsafe  to  humble  the  Ene- 
mies of  thy  Holy  Church !" 

The  subjoined  is  one  of  the  versions  of  the 
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*'  Prayer  for  Help  against  Infidels/'  regularly 
inserted  in  all  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
Prayer-books : — 

*'  O  Most  Merciful  God,  who  rememberest 
not  the  iniquities  of  them  that  turn  unto  thee, 
but  mercifully  hearest  the  voice  of  their  tears, 
behold  with  pity  thy  Holy  Temples,  which 
are  profaned  by  the  hands  of  Infidels,  and 
the  afflictions  of  thy  beloved  Flock!  .  Re- 
member the  Inheritance  which  thou  hast  pur- 
chased with  the  efiusion  of  the  most  precious 
blood  of  thy  Only-begotten  Son;  visit  the  Vine- 
yard which  thou  hast  planted,  and  defend  it 
from  the  Wild  Boar,  who  has  broken  into  it,  and 
endeavours  to  destroy  it;  strengthen  such  as 
labour  in  it  by  thy  power,  and,  giving  them  the 
victory  over  their  Enemies  here,  make  them  here- 
after possessors  of  thy  kingdom." 

Considering  that  the  foregoing  is  but  one  of 
many  compositions  in  which  similar  language 
is  used,  it  will  avail  the  British  Roman  Catho- 
lic&  but  little,  if  they  should  say  that  this  last 
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Prayer,  instead  of  being  designed  for  unquali^ 
fied  daily  use,  is  an  Occasional  Prayer,  or  one 
to  be  employed  only  "  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  Times  and  Occasions."    You  have  seen 
above,    its   entire    correspondence    with    the 
phraseology  of  the  "Prayer  when  the  Church  is 
afflicted ;  "  and  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  ask, 
whether  British  Roman  Catholics  do  not  con- 
scientiously believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  at  this  "  time  "  **  afflicted  "  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  must  not  always 
be  so  considered,  while  it  is  not  the  rulmg  and 
only  Church  of  the  land;  and  consequently^ 
whether  the  present'  is  not  an  "  occasion  "  on 
which  it  becomes  the  Faithful  to  pray  daily  and 
nightly  for  '^  Help  against  the  Infidels  "  (their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects)   who  are  the  m* 
truments  of  the  **  affliction,"  and  against  the 
"  Infidel "    laws  by  which  the  "  affliction  "  is 
created? — ^The  subjoined  is  a  second  version  of 
this  Prayer  of  British    (that  is,  British  and 
Irish)  Roman  Catholics,  for  ''  Help  against  the 
Infidels  "  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 

^'  O  God !  who  re&ciemberest  not  the  iniqui* 
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ties  of  them  that  turn  unto  thee,  but  mercifully 
hearest  their  prayers,  behold  thy  Temples  pro- 
faned by  the  hands  of  Infidels,  and  the  ccfflic- 
turns  of  thy  beloved  Flock.  Remember  thy  In- 
heritance, purchased  with  the  precious  blood  of 
thy  only  Son ;  and  zealously  visit  the  Vineyard 
thou  didst  plant  with  thy  own  hand,  and  which 
the  wild  beast  endeavours  to  destroy !  Strengths- 
en  those  that  cultivate  it,  against  the  rage  of  them 
that  waste  it;  make  them  victorious;  and,  after 
their  pains  and  labours  in  it,  advance  them  to 
the  possession  of  thy  kingdom :  through  our 
Lord;  &c." 

ft 

You  cannot  fail,  my  dearest  friend,  to  be  struck 

with  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  language  run- 
ning through  all  the  passages  which  I  have  thus 
far  quoted.  Every  where  you  see  described  two 
very  opposite  classes  of  persons ;  the  first,  the 
'*  Infidels,"  "the  Gentiles,"  "  the  Nations  that 
have  not  known  God,"  "  the  Kingdoms  that 
have  not  called  upon  his  name,"  "  the  Ene- 
mies of  his  Holy  Church,"  that  have  "  de- 
filed," that  have  "profaned,"  the  "temples" 
of  God,   and  the    "vessels  consecrated   for 
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« 

his  service ;  "  the  second,  the  '*  Faithful,"  the 
''  Flock  beloved  ,of  God." — Then,  the  state 
of  these  "  Faithful,"  of  this  **  beloved  Flock," 
is  a  state  of  *' affliction; "  and  here,  let  no 
Protestant  be  so  simple,  nor  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic so  dishonest,  as,  the  one  to  suppose^  or, 
the  other  to  assert,  that  these  Prayers  were 
composed,  or  designed  to  be  repeated,  with 
any  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  "  Roman 
Catholic  Question."  The  **  affliction  "  here 
intended,  as  every  conscientious  and  pious 
British  Roman  Catholic  will  eagerly  attest  for 
me,  is  the  *'  affliction  "  of  seeing  the  suflferings 
of  the  Church ;  of  seeing  its  edifices,  its  vessels 
and  its  revenues,  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels 
or  Gentiles.  The  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  re- 
presented, is  the  Inheritance  of  God,  an  Inhe- 
ritance of  which  the  Protestant  laws  of  this 
kingdom  has  unlawfully  despoiled  Him;  a 
Vineyard  which  He  hath  planted  with  His  own 
hands,  and  which  the  Protestant  laws,  the 
^wild  beast,  the  wild  boar,  have  entered  and 
wasted,  and  which  Protestantism  at  large  en- 
deavours to  destroy !     God  is  then  prayed  to 
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^*  humble "  these  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  "zealously"  to  visit  the  Vineyard; 
to  "  strengthen  those  that  cultivate,  against  the 
rage  o^  them  that  waste  it ;"  to  '*  make  them 
vi6t6rioUs;"  to  "give  them  the  Victory  over 
fhfeir  Enemies — here'' 

* 

If  you  are  disposed  to  hang  a  doubt  upon 
Che  possible  interpretation  of  the  terms  "  Infi- 
dels "  and  "  Gentiles,"  British  Roman  Catholic 
Praiyer-books,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill, 
will  sooh  settle  jrotfr  opinion.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  Bill  very  properly  Recognises  the 
PrbteJitant  subjects  of  his  Majesty  as  known  to 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  ''  Infidels  or  Heretics."  It  is  true  that 
the  tetm  "  Infidel "  is  occasionally,  and  I  may 
add,  illiterately  oh  their  part,  employed  by 
British  Rom^h  Catholics  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  British  Catholics,  and  by  other  Christians,  to 
signify,  either  an  apostate  from  Christian  Reve- 
lation, or  a  misbeliever  of  any  other  kind,  '©nt 
the  Church  Of  Rome  can  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction, and  ftiore  correct  Briti^  Roman  Gi- 
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tholics  avoid  any  similar  lapse  of  speech.  To 
disbelieve  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  is,  in  the 
necessary  belief  of  that  Church,  to  disbeli^e 
in  Christian  Revelation;  to  disbelieve  in  the 
"  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  is,  indeed,  the  act  of 
a  "  Heretic  or  Infidel,'*  under  the  terms  of  even 
our  subsisting  national  creed ;  and  Heretics  are 
therefore  necessarily  Infidek,  or  Unbelievers, 
as  well  with  British  Roman  Catholics,  as  with 
British  Catholics,  or  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  the  fullest  and  most  odious 
Christian  sense  of  the  term.  But  I  have  more 
to  offer  you,  in  my  next,  relating  to  the  present 
part  df  our  inquiry. 
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LETTER  11. 

The  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  esteemed,  by  British  (that  is,  British 
and  Irish)  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  Gentile,  Hea- 
then, or  Infidel  Kingdom ;  its  Prince,  as  a  Gen- 
tile, Heathen,  or  Infidel  Prince ;  and  its  People, 
as  a  People  of  Gentiles,  Heathens,  or  Infidels. 
Mean  while,  the  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tions, still  subsisting,  or  now  gathering,  or 
to  be  gathered,  have  the  name  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Christian  Missions.  I  shall 
give  you  all  this  in  black  and  white;  and 
you  will  thus  be  relieved  from  every  rem- 
nant of  uncertainty,  as  to  the  nation  and 
persons  intended  by  the  words  "  Gentiles " 
and  "  Infidels,"  occuring  in  the  British  Roman 
Catholic  Prayers,  cited  in  my  last,  and  against 
which  persons,  their  possessions,  institutions,  and 
religion,  those  Prayers  are  designed  to  be  daily 
in  this  kingdom  offered  up.     But,  as  the  docu- 
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ment  upon  wliicli,  iu  this  instance,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  rely,  has  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Indulgences, 
it  seems  desirable  that  I  should  not  refer  to  it. 
without  premising  some  explanations  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  system. 

The  Church  of  Rome  assumes  that  Christ, 
in   pardoning  sin,  and   remitting  the  Eternal 
Punishment  which  is  its  aue,   insists,  at  the 
same  time,  (such  is  the  proposition  of  Bossuet) 
upon  the  sinner's  endurance  of  a  certain  portion 
of  Temporal  Punishment,  lest,  being  too  easily 
released  from  the  demands  of  justice,  he  should 
abandon  himself  to  a  presumptuous  confidence, 
in  this  manner  abusing  the  facility  of  forgive- 
ness.    It  adds,  that  this  institutipn  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  left  to  the  Church,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the    Saviours  purpose,    the  obligation  to 
impose  upon  penitents  those  penances  which 
are  called  canonical.     By  submission  to  these 
penances,  sinners  make   satisfaction  for  their 
sins ;  but  the  Church,  which  is  the  institutor  of 
the  penances,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  power 
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of  aispensing  with  their  performance;  and  thik 
dispensation,  not  wiih'the^Etfernal  Punishment 
of  sin,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  biit  with 
the  penances,  or  Temporal  ^Punishment,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  is  called  Indul- 
gence. 

^As'the  obligation  to  institute' penances  was 
imposed  upon  ihe  Church  by' Christ,  so  Christ 
(according  to  the  Council  of  Trent)  has  equally 
given  to  the  same  Church  the  power  of  granting 
Indulgences,  or  dispensations  from  penance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinner,  omitting 
penance,  or  temporal  satisfaction,  or  endurance 
'  of  Ipempoiral  Punishment,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  depairts  this  life,  though  in  a 
state  of  grace  and  chanty,  amid  the  omission, 
Be  endures  that  Temporal  iPunishment  (or 
rather,  in  its  place,  a  severer  punishment,  in 
'Purgatory)  in  the  worfd'to  come. 

But,  further.  Indulgence  is' simply  cdmmutti- 
tion.  'in  granting  an  Indulgence,  the  Church 
cithfer' yields  itself' to' a  respect'  for  the  Ardent 
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piety  display^  by  .the  penitent^  or /requires 
the  performance  of  good  works,  either  .corpo- 
real or  spiritual,  in  exchange,  or  commutation, 
for  penance,  .or  painful  punishment.  iThe 
Church  of  Rome,  in  short,  holds  ^Penance  wd 
Indulgence  to  be  alike  matters  of  discipline, 
and  regards  itself  as  at  liberty. to  inflict  the 
one,  ^r  bestaw  the  other,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Penance, is  law,  the  rigour  of  whieh 
:  is  ^ to  be  mitigated  by  equity,  and  strained, 
or  restrained,  in  obedience  ta  the  di<states  of  a 
-religious  policy,  so  far  more  or  less  unexcep- 
tionable. 

'Respecting  ^the  grounds  of  In^4ilgenpes, 
•the  Church  of  'Rome  takes  upon  itself  to 
make  allowance  for  the  temporal  situations 
of  the^F^thfal;  often  relaxing  the  severity 
of  ^discipline  in  circumstances  where  itsen- 
'  forcement  would  be  either  unmerciful  or  un- 
wise. 'Now,  of  the  latter  description  were  the 
over-rigorousy  enforcement  of  discipline  against 
Roman' Catholics  Uv^ingin>  Infidel  or*fieathen 
-parts,  or,  parts  which,  like  the  British  Islands, 
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have,  properly,  no  place  in  the  map  of  Christen- 
dom, and  where  strict  observances  might  at  once 
repulse  converts,  and  tempt  the  Faithful  to 
seek  relief  in  the  freer  condition  of  the  Infidels 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

**  Plenary  Indulgences,  granted  to  the  Faith- 
ful living  in  this  Kingdom,"  is  therefore  an 
appropriate  title,  occuring  in  all  British  Ro- 
man Catholic  Prayer-books,  in  some  of  which, 
under  this  title  of  '*  Plenary  Indulgences," 
is  to  be  found  the  following  statement,  so 
worded  as  to  be  little  likely  to  fix  Protestant 
observation ;  if,  indeed,  Protestants  at  all,  and 
especially  Protestant  statesmen,  could  by  any 
chance  be  guilty  of  looking  for  existing  British 
Roman  Catholic  tenets  in  modern  British  Ro- 
man Catholic  "  Prayer-bopks,  Catechisms,  and 
Public  Professions  of  Faith !"  The  following,  I 
say,  is  the  statement,  occuring,  in  some  British 
Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books : — -^  To  the  In- 
dulgences formerly  granted,"  (granted  to  the 
Faithful  who  live  among  the  British  Infidels 
or  Heathen)  "  his  late  Holiness  Pope  Clement 
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XIV,  was  pleased  to  add  a  new  one,  in  favour 
of  the  Faithful  living  in  the  English  Missions, 
who,  being  truly  penitent,  and  having  confessed 
their  sins,  shall  receive  the  Holy  Communion 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  June 
29th,  or  on  any  day  within  the  octave;  and 
shall,  for  some  space  of  time,  pray  to  God 
with   a    sincere  heart   for   the   conversion  of 
Infidels  and   Heretics,  and  for  the  free  pro- 
pagatipn  of  the  Holy  Faith." — In  other  British 
Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books,  less   cautious 
terms  are  resorted  to,  and  the  actual  words  of 
the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV,  dated  in  the  year 
1772,  (and  which  I  regret  not  to  have  at  this 
moment  at  hand)  are  introduced,  headed,  like 
other  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  of  distinguished 
holiness,  with  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross.    The 
address  of  the  Bull,  as  thus  given,  is,  not  to 
"  the  Faithful  living  in  the  English  Missions," 
but  '*  to  all  the  Faithful  in  Christ,  dwelling 
among  Infidels;"  and,  here,  we  have  existing 
British  Roman  Catholic  authority  for  identifying 
the  phrase  of  **  living  in  the  English  Missions," 
with  that  of  "  dwelling  among  Infidels,"  from 
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M^bom  the  British  ^RomanGatbolics  stand  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name 'Of  *' the  Faithful  in 
Christ." 

I  bare  already  remarked  to  vyou, .  my  dear 

friend,  that  in  point  of  fact,  that:  is,  4n  point  of 

doctrme,  the  Gbureb  of  Rome  can  by  no  possi- 

ibility  ^bestow  upon  (Heretics  any  other  nao^ 

thaffi '  that  of  Infidels,  in  the  sense  of  denying 

t  Christian  Revelation,  aiui  therefore  of '  beii^ 

e'part of >  the:  Gentile  or-  Heaitben  wotM ;  and  il 

)  have  shown?  ywi  that  Sir  Francis) &urdett'si  Bii\ 

(properly  recognisesUhe  two  .tepms'  as  ^strictly 

r^  synonymous.     I^have  had  ncAhii^  to  dp,  4n^  this 

place,)  Ira t  ta  show  you  further,  i  that  this  name 

idst  reaUy  that  by  whiob  the  Protestant  §ubjects 

:>6f  the  realm  are  kn;Ownt  to  the > British  Roman 

c  Catholics  4if  the  present  day. 

I  You   Will  have   observe,    indeed,    in    the 

.passage  "Mrhich  I  quote,  the  phrase,  '^  Ii^fidels 

and  Heretics ;"  >and'  you  ^ill  thenoe  -find  oeoa- 

Monita  raise  ^n  inquiry,  .whether  Brkish  Homan 

Ctftholics  do  iN>t,  in  remity,  draw  aUineof 
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distinctioti  between  *'  Infidels"  and  ^'Heretics/' 
and  whether  even  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill 
has  not  effed  in  treating  them  as  synonymous 
British  lloman  Catholic  terms.  1  am  bound  to 
actiiowledge  that,  in  the  same  Prayer-book, 
("Manual  of  'Prayers,"  &c.  printed  for  Booker, 
London),  the  distinction  discovers  itself  in  the 
very  Prayer  appropriated  to  Indulgences ;  and 
also  that  the  word  *'  Infidelity"  occurs  in  that 
Prayer  in  the  larger  sense.  But  the  whole  of 
this  is  plaiiily  unorthodox,  and  owes  its  ap«- 
pearance,  either  to  the  peculiar  charitable 
opinions  of  the  Reverend  Editor,  (an  diterna* 
tive  which  I  readily  embrace)  or  to  the  less 
wortby  motive  of  temporising  for  political 
purposes. 

*'  Cafe,^*  says  the'Reverend  Editor,  in  his 
'Preface,  ■ "  hath  been  taken,  in  this  edition,  to 
rescue  the  work  from  some  former  errors  of  the 
pi'ess ;  and  to  alter  divers  phrases.  Which  time, 
and  the  incident  change  of  language,  had 
rendered  legs  proper." — If  "  change  Of  lan- 
guage," add  not  change  of  circumstances,  was 
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the  only  inducement  for  alteration^  all  is  well; 
but  certainly  there  are  occasional  variations 
in  the  British  Roman  Catholic  Prayers  which 
justify  a  degree  of  suspicion.  Prefixed  to  ano- 
ther publication  of  the  bookseller  just  named, 
entitled,  *'  The  Daily  Companion;  or,  a  Little 
Pocket  Manual,  containing  such  Devotions  as 
are  necessary  to  be  performed  Daily  by  all 
Christians;  with  several  useful  Additions,  which 
make  a  Complete  Prayer-Book;  collected  from 
approved  Authors"  (London,  1808),  there  is  the 
following  "Advertisement:" — ''In  the  present 
edition,*  *  *  such  articles  as  appeared  super- 
fluous are  expunged,  and  a  great  number  of 
others  added — particularly,*  *  *  Praj/ersfor  the 

King^  Queen 9  and  Royal  Family.'' 

> 

The  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-books,  British 
and  others,  make  no  pretence  to  uniformity; 
and  this  is  an  important  fact,  for  your  more 
ready  apprehension  and  credit  of  which,  I 
have  here  taken  the  trouble  to  transcribe  one 
of  their  title-pages.  The  different  compila- 
tions are  adapted    to    devotees    of   different 
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tastes.  Some  supply  the  offices  for  dealing 
with  Sorcerers ;  others  are  largely  filled  with 
the  Worship  of  Guardian  Angels ;  and,  in  one 
of  these  latter,  as  I  remember,  is  contained 
a  narrative  of  two  parents,  who,  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  were  soon 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  ghost  or  spirit, 
which  announced  to  them  that  God  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  it  for  their  future 
Guardian  Angel,  and  that,  in  its  new  capa- 
city, it  was  able  to  announce  to  them,  that 
they  would  shortly  be  blessed  with  another 
child. 

But  you  will  have  no  doubt  of  my  veracity, 
as  to  the  diversified  contents  of  Roman  Catholic 
Prayer-books,  after  reading  the  following  further 
extract  from  the  Preface  already  quoted,  and 
in  which  you  will  once  more  be  reminded  of 
the  ^*  One  Faith,"  beyond  the  pale  of  which 
all  is  Heathenism  and  perdition: — "  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  no  one  would  open  this  book,  but 
only  with  an  intention  of  receiving  some  spi- 
ritual benefit  by  it,  taking  that  which  serves 
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most  for  his  own  devotions,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  others,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
moved  by  that  which  seems  dry  and  insipid  to 
him.  For,  as  several  bodies  are  not  equally 
pleased  or  nourished  by  the  same  meats,  so 
neither  is  the  same  spiritual  food  equally  agree-^ 
able  or  beneficial  to  different  souls.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  most  bountiful  and 
provident  hand  of  Almighty  God  hath  appointed 
as  great  a  variety  of  nourishment  for  both. 
However,  as  the  means  destined  for  the  support 
of  the  body  ought  ail  to  come  within  the  limits 
of  wholesomeness,  and  not  any  ways  partake 
of  the  nature  of  poison,  so  likewise  must  our 
devotions  be  all  squared  by  the  rule  of  a  souid 
Faith,  having  ixo  savour  of  any  Heterodox 
opinion,  which  is  the  bane  or  pqison  of  the 
soul.  So,  that  by  a  variety  of  Devotions, 
which  is  not  only  lawful,  but  conveniept,  must 
not  be  understood  a  variety  pf  Jleljigiou ;  sinqe 
this  would  be  to  oppose  the  Holy  ScripturePi 
which  clearly  affirm,  that  there  is  hut  *  One 
Faith.'    Ephes.  iv.  5." 

I  have  warned   you  before,  that  it  is  not 
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m  Missals  only,  nor  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Public  CeremonicB  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, nor  e^en  in  Publie  and  Formal  Profes- 
sions of  Faith,  that  you  are  to  look  for  British 
Roman  Catholic  tenets ;  and  you  now  see,  in 
addition,  that  they  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
British  RoiJian  Catholic  Prayer-book,  and  can 
never  therefore  be  interpreted  as  common  to  the 
whole  British  Roman  Catholic  body.  You  are 
not  deceived,  I  take  ii  for  granted,  by  the  so- 
phism of  the  writer  whom  Ihavequoted^  and  who 
would  have  us  believe,  that  a  **  variety  of  De- 
votions," conceived  in  a  variety  of  phsraseology, 
conversant  in  a  variety  or  diversity,  if  not  con- 
trariety of  objeetsy  and  breathing  a  variety  of 
teniperi&>  is  not,  m  practice,  and  to  all  practical 
purposes^  a  Variety  of  Religions,  and  a  Yaniety 
of  Faiths  1  . 1  have  to  apologise  for  dwelUii^  so 
largely^  in  this  place,  upon  these  topics ;  but 
they  presemt,^  as  you  will  confess^  an  incid^iital 
view  of  the  gravest  importance  to  ^ut  main 
inquiry — niamely ,  the  reasonableness  of  placiiig 
confidence  in  the  Public  Professions  of  Faith  of 
Roman  Catholics^  and  in  Tests  ^m  Oaths  dqutired 
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by  those  Professions — even  if  we  admit  for  a 
moment  that  those  Professions  themselves  are 
not  conclusive  against  them,  upon  the  simple 
ground  that  they  are  not  the  Professions  of 
the  Protestant  people  of  this  kingdom.  You 
see  (for  you  cannot,  dare  not,  shut  your 
eyes !)  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  means  of 
this  laxity,  (admitted  into  the  forms  of  Private 
Devotion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  closely 
superintends  and  enforces  Private  Devotion  of 
some  kind  or  other)  has  the  skill  to  comprehend 
within  herself  an  infinity  of  sects — sects  ca- 
pable of  being  made  as  numerous  as  the  in- 
dividual professors  of  her  faith,  or  of  the  priests, 
or  private  spiritual  directors  of  her  flock. 
Each  disciple  may  choose  his  particular  form 
of  devotion ;  each  priest  may  patronise  his 
favourite  form ;  each  compiler  of  Prayer-books 
may  infuse  into  them  his  own  particular  opi- 
nions and  temper !  You  have,  in  this  system, 
one  of  the  sources  of  uniformity  (external  and 
deceptions  uniformity)  in  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome !  Contrast  this  system  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Engjiand,  or  with   the 
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rigour  of  many  other  Reformed  communities  \ 
By  proposing  an  uniformity  of  Prayer,  or  any 
other  rule  of  devotional  uniformity,  you  drive 
away  multitudes  of  the  dissatisfied  devout; 
you  multiply  sects ;  you  diminish  the  numbers 
of  those  who  remain  with  you; — but  then^ 
you,  and  all  the  world  beside,  are  able  to  say 
what,  practically  speaking,  is  the  faith,  is  the 
religion,  which  those  who  remain  with  you 
profess !  Can  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  can  the 
world  at  large,  say  as  much  of  the  total  body 
of  Roman  Catholics  ? 

A  serious  delusion  is  effected,  by  means' 
of  this  variance,  probably  little  observed, 
and  which,  therefore,  I  the  more  anxiously 
press  upon  your  notice,  between  the  Public 
and  Private  worship  of  Roman  Catholics. 
BoBsuet  addressesr  himself  to  our  feelings  of 
veneration  for  antiquity;  and,  while  he  talks 
of  the  '^  liinity "  of  religion,  adds,  that  the 
Ch«Ych  of  Rome  delights  to  preserve  '*  un* 
touched  ^'  the  Prayers,  the  Collects,  the  Litur* 
g^e^  aosid  Massies,  whieh  the  ilkstiiousi  Popes 
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St.  Leo,.  St.  Gelasius,  and  St.  Gregory  used 
at  the  altar,  a  thousand   or  twelve   hundred 
years  ago.     But  what  does  this  language  per- 
form,  if  not  deceive,    while  it   omits   to  tell 
us   that  the  Roman  Catholic  has    a   Private 
altar,    the  Prayers   used   at   which   have   no 
**  unity, ''  no  ancient  and  unalterable  standard, 
but  are  "  touched  "  at  the  printing  of  every  new 
edition,  or  the  forming  of  every  new  compila- 
tion,  and  vary  in  every  man's  hand,  and  at  the 
direction  of  every  pastor  ?   The  Mass  which  we 
hear  celebrated  by  British  Roman  Catholics 
includes  no  Prayer  for  Help  against  Infidels — 
no  outcries  to  the  justice  and  vengeance  of  God, 
calling  for  the  overthrow  of  British  Protest- 
antism, and  the  exaltation  of  British    Roman 
Catholic  power.     These  things,  together  with 
many  others,  either  accidentally  or  by  design, 
are   reserved  for  domestic  privacy,    and   are 
therefore  kept  out  of  the  general  view  of  the 
"  Infidels."   The  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  boasted, 
has  *'one  trunk,  one  root,  one  source."    Very 
good!  But  how  many  are  its  branches?  If  even 
that  **  Litany  for  England,"  a  copy  of  which  I 
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shall  shortly  send  you,  made  any  part  of  the 
Public  Devotions  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  what,  think  you,  would  be  the  feelings 
of  our  Protestant  public  in  its  regard? 

In  this  letter,  then,  I  have  established,  as,  at 
its  commencement,  I  proposed  to  myself,  that 
the  **  Infidels,"  "  Gentiles,"  or  Heathen,  and  their 
institutions,  prayed  against,  daily  and  vehe- 
mently, in  this  kingdom,  by  its  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects,  are  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the 
same  kingdom,  and  their  laws  and  government. 
Beyond  this,  however,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
fix  your  regards  upon  the  great  importance  of 
looking  to  the  Private  Devotions,  as  well  as  to 
the  Public,  of  Roman  Catholics  in  general, 
when  you  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
tenets  of  their  religion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
articles  of  their  faith.  Thirdly,  I  have  shown 
you,  that  in  these  Private  Devotions  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  (that  part  of  their  devotions 
nevertheless,  which  comes  so  intimately  to  the 
bosom  of  the  devotee,  which  constitutes  his 
real  religious  education,  and  which  is  therefore 

d2 
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l^e  true  mould  iu  which  the  man,  the  subject, 
and  the  citizen  is  cast)  there  is  nothing  of  that 
specious  uniformity,  the  preservation  of  which, 
without  qualification  of  terms,  is  the  great 
boast  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  pretence 
to  which  is  adapted  so  largely  to  deceive  the 
the  world  upon  all  occasions,  and  the  Protest- 
ant people  of  this  kingdom  in  particular,  upon 
the  occasion  now  before  us.  Fourthly  (but  to 
this  head,  I  must  recur),  I  have  afforded  you 
some  means  of  judging  what  is  the  tendency  of 
the  Private  Devotions,  of  the  real  religious 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
this  realm,  as  to  their  qualification  for  being, 
in  the  full,  and  therefore  only  due  sense  of  the 
word,  loyal  citizens  of  what  they  call  an  Infidel 
state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  publicly  speaking, 
firiendly  neighbours  among  those  whom  they 
Qall  an  Infidel  people!     • 

POSTSCRIPT- 

As  I  have  been  led  to  mention  the  British 
Brqinftn  Catholic's  private  worship  of  Guardian 
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ABgeU,  the  Demons  (but  not  Evil  Demons)  of 
Paganism,  I  will  here  transcribe  two  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  least  remarkable  of  the 
Prayers  attached  to  it.  ^  I  wish  you  to  take  no- 
thing upon  trust ;  and^  beside,  I  am  desirous, 
I  confess,  to  gain,  from  time  to  time,  your  at- 
tention to  the  real  Paganism  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  the  doctrine^  as  well  as  of  the 
total  of  the  discipline  and  government,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  You  shall  see,  hereafter,  in 
what  manner  I  cqnnect  this  Paganism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (that  is,  its  preservation  of  the 
discipline  and  gov^xnment,  together  with  much 
of  the  faith,  of  the  more  ancient  churches  of  the 
countries  in  which  Christiamity  was  preached) 
with  that  question  of  civil  liberty  to  which 
the  agitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  so 
esisentially  belongs. — It  is  amusing,  by  the  way^ 
to  observe,  among  the  pye-bald  group  of  causes 
which  combine  to  give  a  degree  of  popularity 
to  these  elaimis,  how  very  opposite  in  their 
nature  are  many  of  those  causes  to  each  other ! 
One  man  wishes  •success  to  Roman  Catholicism 
in  this  kingdom,   because  the  result  of  tbfLt 
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success    would    be    the    restoration    of    sla* 
very.      Another   (and  of  this  sort  the    num- 
ber, doubtless,   is  far  greater),  is  zealous  for 
Roman  Catholic  concessions,  because  the  prin- 
ciple  of  concession   is  that   of   licentiousness 
or  disorder;  and  so   poor  a   chance  as  this, 
has  freedom,  liberty,  the  golden  mean  of  civil 
institution,    with  the  bulk  of  mankind !     But 
there  steps  in  a  third  and  intermediate  class, 
far  more  honest,  but  far  less  wise,  than  either 
of  the  foregoing;  good  souls,  who  would  not 
restore  Roman  Catholicism  upon  any  account 
whatever,  and  who  are  zealous  for  our  liberties 
and  laws!    These  persons  would  oppose  the 
Roman  Catholic   claims  to  theut  most,  if  their 
success  could  add  any  thing  to  Roman  Catholic 
power !     Not  add  to  Roman  Catholic  power  ? 
But  what,  then,  is  all  the  bustle  about?     You 
would  *'  equalise  the  rights  "  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  subjects  under  our  Protest- 
ant Constitution  of  Government  ?    Well,  then, 
you  would  equalise  the  "  powers  ;  '*  you  would 
equalise  the  Constitutional  *•  powers  "  of  the 
two  classes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and 
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chance  ?     By  no  means,  you  say ;  you  would 
do  nothing  for  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  kingdom  !    But  what 
signification,  then,  do  you  assign  to  the  word 
"  rights,"  if  not  the  signification  of  "  powers?  " 
And  why  are  **  rights  "  asked  for,  and  why,  or 
for  what  use  or  ornament,  are  **  rights  "  to  be 
granted,  if  they  are  not  "  powers  ?" — To  our 
Guardian  Angels,  however ;  but  always  do  both 
my  argument  and  myself  the  justice  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  not  as  points  of  faith  that  I  bring 
such  things  forward,  but  as  points  of  practice ; 
not  as  matters  of  theology,  but  as  matters  of 
politics,  and  with  the  view  of  identifying  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  with  that  ancient  system 
of  mixed  and  inseparable  spiritual  and  temporal 
slavery   from  which  men  are  even  now  but 
just  emerging ;  which  received  its  first  blow  on 
the  temporal  side  from  Louis  X.  of  France,  and 
its  first  blow  on  the  spiritual  side  from  Henry 
VIII.  of  England;  blows  under  which  it  has 
staggered,  find  only  staggered,  and  from  which 
the  success  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  do  more  to  recover  it,  for  the  afflic* 
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tion  of  these  islands^  and  for  tluit  of  the  whole 
world,*--of  which  whole  world  these  islands 
are  the  lights,  the  guides,  and  the  defenders, 
the  beacons  and  the  fortresses, — than  at  first 
sight  you  may  imagine !  The  following  is  from 
the  British  Roman  Catholic  Prayer«books,  under 
the  head  of  Prayers  for  Night: — 

"  A  PRATBE  TO   YOUR  GUARDIAN   ANOBZ.. 

**  O  Angel  of  God,  to  whose  holy  care  I  am  coxDinitted 
by  the  Supreme  Clemency,  enlighten,  govern,  and  defend 
me  this  night  from  all  sin  and  danger.-^>i^niffi.'' 

The  subjoined  is  from  private  "Morning 
Prayers  for  Tuesday :  " 


"  A  PHATSit  TO  ALL  THK  B^LT   ANOBLS,  ANB  TO  OUR 
AKOKL  OUAR9tIAN   IN    PAJHTlCUJiAR. 

''O  holy  Angel,  wftoattappoiiiled  by  Hie  Divine  Good- 
«ess  to  b«  ny  guavdias,  to  cqsd(U:t  my  bliDd0Mis,  teach  my 
^orance,  strengthen  my  weakness,  and  excite  my  slothfiil- 
ness ;  I  heartily  praise  our  common  Lord  for  so  singular  a 
benefit,  and  thank  thee  for  the  many  good  offices  which 
thou  hast  done  for  me,  defending  me  amidst  so  many  dan- 
gers, both  spiritual  and  corpord,  but  especiidly  by  with-bold- 
191  ^®  ^^  vis*  Mid  puBSorviiig  me  whoa  I  was  llMlening 
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to  my  own  destruction.  I  humbly  beseech  thee  to  continue 
the  same  care  on  my  behalf,  till  thou  shalt  have  brought  my 
soul  to  the  happy  port  of  everlasting  salvation. 

■ 

*'  O  all  ye  Good  Angels,  who  are  the  Guardians  of  Men, 
Cities,  Provinces,  and  Kingdoms,  I  humbly  offer  you  my 
prayerS)  that  you  would  perform  alt  your  charitable  offices 
towards  me,  towvds  das  City  and  Country,  and  towards 
all  my  Aelationa,  Friends,  Benefaotorsy  Neighboura^  and 
Acquaintance,  directing  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls :  that,  duly  observing 
the  commandments  of  God,  we  may,  by  his  grace,  be  made 
worthy  to  increase  your  number,  and  live  with  yon  in  eter- 
nal joys  :  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord  and  only  Savionr. 
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LETTER  III. 

In  my  last  letter,  my  dear  friend, 
I  convinced  you  (or  so  I  trust,  for  such  was  my 
leading  purpose)  that  when  British  Roman 
Catholics  pray  for  "  help  against  Infidels," 
and  for  the  recovery  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  it  is  for  help  against  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  our  Protestant  Establishment  in  Church  and 
State,  that  they  pray; — and,  incidentally,  I 
was  led  to  expose  that  realreligious  versatility 
and  variation,  instead  of  the  boasted  stability 
and  uniformity,  which  belongs,  by  system,  to 
Roman  Catholics  in  general,  and  distinctly  to 
British  Roitian  Catholics  among  the  rest;  a 
consideration  which  surely  weakens  all  the 
argument,  already  weak  beyond  example,  for 
political  confidence  in  the  body,  founded  upon 
a  supposed  acquaintance  with  their  tenets,  and 
a  supposed  establishment  of  sufficient  guards 
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against  the  dangers.  I  need  not  add,  that 
these  latter  are  the  precise  assumptions  of  the 
framers  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill,  who  are 
far,  as  the  spirit  and  terms  of  that  Bill  bear 
testimony,  from  sharing  in  the  popular  igno- 
rance concerning  "  religious  distinctions," 
'*  equal  rights,"  and  Protestant  nonentity  ;^  but 
who,  recognising  a  **  Protestant  Government," 
and  ''  Protestant  Establishment  in  Church  and 
State,"  among  us;  distinguishing  and  stigma- 
tising the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  our  subjects, 
and  trembling  at  the  danger  of  making  them 
participators  in  power,  have  studiously  pro- 
vided against  "  equal  rights,"  and  have  used 
their  efforts  (such  as  they  are)  to  anticipate  the 
danger,  which,  nevertheless,  they  propose  to 
create,  by  interposing,  in  lieu  of  the  existing 
and  efficacious  guard,  a  set  of  new,  and  cer- 
tainly flimsy  guards,  suggested  by  their  own 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  tenets. 
That  I  say  nothing  more  than  is  just  of  the 
Burdett  Bill  will  be  evident  to  you  from  this, 
that  if  the  removal  of  all  '*  religious  distinctions" 
had  been  its  object,  and  if  a  thousand  fears  of 
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the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  possessed  the 
minds  of  its  framers,  a  simple  and  obvious 
course  was  before  them ;  namely,  to  abolish  all 
qualifying  oaths  and  declarations  from  the  pur- 
view of  our  laws,  except  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Abjuration.  As  the  affair  stands 
under  this  Bill,  the  question  is  not  as  to  the 
equality  of  rights,  but  as  to  the  degree  of  ine^^ 
quality;  not  as  to  the  removal  of  religious 
distinctions,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing 
tbem.  Its  real  effects,  if  carried  into  execution, 
would  be,  on  the  cme  hand  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  political  power ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
inflict  upon  them  religious,  and  pubtic,  and 
personal  **  insult/'  We  hear  much  of  **  insult  *' 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  '^  insult "  is 
to  be  begun.  It  does  not  exist  at  present; 
but  it  would  exists  and  in  the  most  odious 
degree,  under  the  Burdett  Bill ! 

In  my  present  letter,  witiif  a  view  still  fur- 
ther, and  finally,  to  satisfy  your  mind  upoii 
the  point,  th«4  what  British  Roman  Catholics, 
intbeir  daily  devotions,  and  i3d&gious^t(catioii. 
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are  taught  to  say  against  Infidels  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  of  Christy  has  undoubted 
reference  to  the  Protestants,  and  Protestant 
institutions,  of  this  kingdom,  I  shall  produce  a 
line  or  two  further,  in  the  way  of  proof,  and 
then  leave  the  subject. 

Among  **  Morning  Prayers  for  Thursday, "* 
I  find  the  subjoined  **  Prayer  for  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church :"— '*  Defend  us,  O  Lord, 
we  humbly  beseech  thee,  from  all  dangers  of 
body  and  soul ;  and,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Ever-glorious  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  blessed  Saint  N." 
(the  Tutelar  Saint  of  the  devotee),  '*  and  all  the 
Saints,  grant  us  thy  mercies  of  peace  and 
safety ;  ihaty  all  adversities  and  errors  being  abo- 
lished, thy  Church  may  serve  thee  in  freedom  and 
security:  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  Armnr 

In  the  aboye  compositionji  I  should  have 
coQGludod  the  word  *^  adversities  "  to  be  a 
misprint  for  *'  perversities,"  but  that  the  error, 
if  it  be  one,  is  artlessly  repeated  in  another 
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pkce ;  namely,  in  the  following  brief  petition, 
•*  Against  Persecutors  of  the  Church :" — '*  Be 
pacified,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  and  admit 
the  prayers  of  thy  Church ;  that,  all  adversities 
and  errors  being  taken  away,  we  may  serve 
thee  in  safety  and  in  truth  :  through  our  Lord 
Jesus,  &c." 

**  Perversities "  is  surely  the  word  more 
germane  to  the  matter,  more  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  the  phrase,  than  the  word  "  adver- 
sities ;"  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  in  these  two  Prayers,  besides  proof 
that  it  is  against  the  state  of  things  in  this 
kingdom  specifically,  that  the  British  Roman 
Catholic  pours  forth  his  daily  and  secret 
supplications  to  the  Most  High,  we  see  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  particular  mode  of 
reasoning  which  must  make  the  same  British 
Roman  Catholic  for  ever  dissatisfied,  so  long 
as  any  other  Church  than  his  own  exists!  Here 
are  Prayers  "/or  the  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
and  "  against  persecutors  of  the  Church  " — both 
in  reference  to  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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and   Ireland.     Now,   in   what  shape  does  it 
appear,  upon  the  face  of  these  Prayers,  that 
the    '*  Holy    Catholic    Church"    is    **  perse- 
cuted "  in  this  kingdom? — **  Grant  us  the  mer- 
cies of  peace  and  safety" — **  that  thy   Church 
may  serve  thee  in  freedom  and  security'' — **  that 
we  may  serve  thee  in  freedom  and  in  truth'' — are 
the  petitions.     What  hinders  ?     Is  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  molested  ?     Is  his  **  freedom," 
his  **  peace,"  his  **  security,"  or  his  "  safety,"  en- 
dangered ?  Are  his  notions  of  **  truth  "  interfered 
with?  Is  his  creed,  or  is  his  worship,  prescribed 
to  him?     Oh  no!   but  "all  this  availeth  me 
nothing,  so  long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitteth 
at   the   kings  gate!"     The  **  Holy   Catholic 
Church"  is  without  ** freedom,"  without  ''se- 
curity,"  without    **  safety,"   and   "  truth  "  is 
"  persecuted,"   because    another  Church   ex- 
ists; because  *'  perversities  and  errors,"  in  the 
British  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  are  subsisting 
in  the  land ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  **  abolition  " 
of  -these  *'  perversities  and   errors "  that  the 
**  Church"  can  be  freed  from  its  *'  persecutors!'* 
And  am  I  straining  the  text  ?     Is  there  no 
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meaning  in  such  an  interpretation  that  can  be 
fairly  imputed  to  the  British  Roman  Catholic  ? 
The  interpretation,  the  meaning,  the  train  of 
thinking  which  justifies,  in  the  British  Roman 
Catholic  view,  the  language  of  the  Prayer,  is 
recorded  in  the  words  of  the  Prayer  itself: — 
"  Defend  us,  O  Lord,  from  all  dangers  of  body 
and  soul''  Here  is  the  ground  laid.  The  exist- 
ence of  "  perversities  and  errors,"  in  the  British 
Islands,  is  dangerous,  by  example,  to  the  ''body 
and  soul "  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic.  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul,  therefore;  the  Tutelar 
Saint  of  the  individual  devotee,  and  the  Ever- 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  are  to  intercede  with 
God,  that,  through  or  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  pleased  to 
abolish  the  Protestant ''  perversities  and  errors" 
of  this  kingdom,  as  being  dangerous  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  its  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects ;  as  being  incompatible  with  the  ^'  peace^" 
the  '*  safety,"  and  the  "  truth  "  of  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  Church! "  I  have  suggested,  above,  a 
feeling  of  envy,  as  the  motive  of  these  Prayers; 
but  you  see^  now,  a  worthier  and  deeper  ex^ 
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eitiog  cause.  When  it  was  proposed  to  deprive 
James  Duke  of  York  of  the  succession  to 
the  Crown,  "  We  do  not  exclude  this  Prince," 
said  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  '*  for  his  religion,  but  to  save  our 
awn.'*  The  British  Roman  Catholic  reasons  in 
a  parallel  manner.  He  regards  his  Church  as 
"persecuted,"  robbed  of  its  "frieedbm,"  its 
"  safety,"  its  **  security,"  endangeired  in  its 
*'  truth,^'by  the  very  presence  of  Protestantism! 
Protestantism  must  not  breathe  the  same  air 
with  his  Church;  must  not  lift  its  ugly  eyes 
upon  his  Church!  A  Cat,  we  say,  may  look  at 
a  King ;  but  Protestantism,  says  the  British 
Roman  Catholic,  must  not  so  much  as  look  at 
the  Holy  Roman  .Catholic  Church!  This  is 
"  persecuted"  by  the  Very  fact  of  the  existence 
of  Protestantism;  and  God,  with  the  help  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest,  nnist  be  called 
upon  to  "  abolish"  the  latter,  for  the  "  safety" 
of  the  *'  souls  and  bodies"  of  the  Faithful  in 
Christ !  If  the  above  is  not  the  meaning  of 
tbese  Prayers,  let  British  Ropian  Catholics 
tell  us  what  is  ? 
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As  to  the  ipecifie  application  of  theM 
Ptayers,  *•  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and 
'^  against  Persecutors  of  the  Church,"  to  the 
British  Islands,  and  British  People,  I  need 
not  remark  to  you,  that  this  fact  is  established 
by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  St.  Paul* 
You  saw  the  same  coupling  of  the  name  of  St. 
PfemI,  with  that  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Bull  of  Cle- 
ment XIV,  referred  to  in  my  preceding  letter ; 
dud  its  occurrence  in  that  Bull  forms  intrinsic 
eridence  of  the  identity  of  thie  "  Infidels"  of 
whom  it  speaks,  with  the  Prince  zsA  People  of 
tiiese  islands*  You  are  not  to  be  told  that, 
while  modern  Rome  owes  its  gpuardianship  by 
St.  Peter  to  the  traditk>nary  episcopate  of  that 
apostle  in  the  Eternal  City,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years^  Bjritain  is  said  to  have  a 
corresponding  title  t<J  the  favour  of  St.  Paul, 
founded  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Grentiles  among  us,  about  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  it  is  from  this  tra« 
dition  eonceming  St.  Paul  (as  I  scarcely  need 
remiiid  you),  that  we  owe  the  dedicatioB  of 
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the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  diocese  of  the  city 
of  London  to  that  saint,  as  well  as  the  appear'^ 
ance  of  the  sword  by  which  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, at  Rome,  under  Nero,  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  our  same  metropolis.    That  sword, 
indeed,  is  vulgarly  mistaken  for  the  dagger  with 
which  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William  Walworth, 
is  sometimes  pretended  to  have  killed  Wat  Tyler ; 
but  in  spite  of  history,  which,  with  greater 
probability,  records  a  mace  as  the  real  weapon. 
"  By  Holy  Paul,"  too,  was  the  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  oath  in  this  country.  Our  relationship 
to  St.  George  is  of  English,  and  not  British, 
original ;  and,   as  you   will  suppose,  of  more 
recent  date.     St.  George,  according  to  one  of 
the  legends,  was  a  downright  Englishman,  of  the 
good  city  of  Coventry,  near  to  which  place  he 
killed  at  least  one — that   is,   the  last — of  his 
dragons ;  for,  upon  that  occasion,  the  dragon 
killed  the  saint,  as  well  as  the  saint  the  dragon ) 
and  this  double  death  occurred  on  a  twenty-* 
third  day  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  which 
we  celebrate.     I  believe,  however,  that  ano* 
ther    legend    makes    St.   George    a    bishop^ 
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and  a  native  of  the  East,  wherey  also,  piQrhaps» 
his  guardianship  was  adopted  by  one  of  our 
Xings,  possibly  Cceur^de-Lion.  Be  this  matter, 
however,  as  it  may,  you  will  find,  when  you 
read  the  "  Litany  for  England,"  that  St.  George 
is  esteemed  the  "  principal  patron"  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

That  St.  Peter,  by  the  way,  was  ever  in 
Rome,  either  as  bishop,  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city, has  been  strongly  denied  among  the 
'Heretical  learned;  and,  as  I  happen  to  have 
an  elaborate  printed  exposition  of  the  Here- 
tical side  of  the  story  in  my  hands,  I  have  en- 
closed it  for  your  inspection,  without  venturing 
any  remark.*  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Britain  has 
been  equally  doubted ;  but  the  affirmative  has 
a  strenuous  advocate  in  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  particular  place^ 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen^  is  even  as- 
signed as  at  least  one  of  the  scenes    of  hia 

*'        '- .'^t  ■■    ■■        ■  !■       ■Ill      .1.11  I  11^.  .L.-l      I     I  .  y        I  I 

*  Sm  the  Appendix. 
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apostolic  labours.  Veiy  recently,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Holford,  of  Kilgwyn,  and  in  )at 
situation  which  seeiiis  distinguished  by  the 
remain  of  many  religious  antiquities,  a  tablet 
has  been  found  in  the  earth,  not  older,  as  it 
slppears,  than  the  year  1604,  but  bearing,  be« 
sides  another  inscription,  the  following  : 

"  A  PAWL  A  BRECE  Hi  Odd  un  yvan 
hon  hyd  FLWdd  An  Ad  Xxviii ;'' 

of  which  the  proposed  translation  is — '^  St, 
Paul  preached  upon  this  spot,  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  48.'* 

Satisfied  with  proving  to  you,  definitively, 
by  means  of  this  reference  to  the  tradition 
which  connects  the  name  of  St.  Paul  with  that 
of  Britain,  that  the  Infidels  of  the  British  Roman 
Catholics,  "  against"  whom  they  are  taught  to 
pray  to  God  with  so  much  vehemence,  are 
really  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  realm,  I 
shall  lay  down  my  pen  in  the  persuasion  that  I 
have  done  all  which  can  be  reasonably  thought 
needful  for  shaking   your   confidence  in  Mr. 
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Canning's  amusing  fable  of  British  Rom^u 
Catholic  resignation  to  British  Protestant  su- 
periority ;  and  equally  so,  for  raisii^g  some  few 
misgivings  in  your  mind^  as  to  the  value  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  oath,  which  the  hapless,  but 
ambitious  British  Roman  Catholic,  is  to  jump 
at  taking,  under  that  great  specimen  of  legis-*: 
lative  wisdom.  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill.  As 
to  Mr.  Canning,  I  remember  that  you  were 
mightily  delighted,  on  the  memorable  occasion, 
some  two  years  since,  when  that  gentleman,  to 
the  absolute  ravishment  of  a  most  well-informed 
House  of  Commons,  moved  his  Bill  for  giving 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Roman  Catholic 
Peers;— I  say,  upon  that  occasion,  as  I  re- 
member,  you  were  mightily  delighted  with  Mr, 
Canning's  quotation  from  Virgil : 


u 


Vicisti,  et  yictum  tendere  palmas 


Ausonii  yid^re  :  tua  est  Lavinia  conjux ; 
Ulteri^is  ne  tende  odiis.*' 

But  wbat  think  ypu  of  this  allusion,  after 
seading  even  the  limited  specimens  which  I 
have  been  abl^  to  set  before  you?    For 
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own  part,  I  thought  at  th«  time,  that  as  Mr« 
Canning,  who  so  often  enlivens  debate  by  tht 
sallies  of  his  wit,  rendered  elegant  by  the 
turn  of  his  reading,  was  then,  as  he  imagined, 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  India,  it  seettied 
at  if  he  had  determined,  that  what  might  l>9 
the  laiSt,  should  also  be  the  most  comi6al>  of 
all  his  parliamentary  jokes ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly beseech  him,  whenever,  again>  he  thinks 
of  joining  palms  and  British  Roman  Catholiotf 
together,  to  convince  himdelf,  and  to  avow, 
that  ''  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,"  is  the  only 
classical  device  which  the  latter  are  disposed  to 
adopt.  To  say,  that  they  offer  the  palms  to  the 
Prbteslant  vanquisher,  might  make  an  exceed*' 
ingly  pretty  ornament  of  a  school-hoy's  thesi§ 
upon  the  subject ;  but  how  it  could  enter  iato 
the  head  of  an  English  statesman,  to  try  to  pet^ 
suade  a  House  of  Commons,  that  any  feeling 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  hearts  of  our  Romaa 
Catholic  subjects,  is  a  puzzle  beyond  all  expla- 
nation } — ^'^  The  time  of  combat,"  says  Mr. 
Canning,  has  passed  away.  He  (the  ItamMi 
Catholic,  that  is,  Mr.  Cmnmg'a  Roman  Ga- 
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tholic !)  now  bears   to  you  a  willing  ■-  submu^ 
sion:  ^ 


Yicistiy  et  yictum  teadere  palmas/  &c. 


You  have  wedded  the  state.  We  no  longer 
pretend  to  .  be  rivals ;  we  wish  to  remain 
united ;  willing  to  remain  under  your  reign!" — 
'\  O  Lord,  who  can  abide  it/'  says  the.  real 
Roman  Catholic;  **  What  heart  so  stony,  as 
to  forbear  weeping  and  lamenting  for  them  who 
are  thus  blinded,  and  daily  mislead  others,  into 
the  ^  pit  of  Heresy  and  eternal  Damnation  !'* 
(Manual  .  of  Prayers,  &c.)— '*  O  God,  the 
Enemies  of  thy  Church  have  entered  into  thy 
inheritance  I  ♦  *  *  Be  mindful,  O  Lord, 
of  thy  Holy  Church,  and  leave  it  not  in  the 
hands  of  thy  Enemies,  but  deliver  it  by  thy 
strong  power!  Awake,  O  Lord  God!  delay 
no  longer,  but.  come  to  succour  thy  people, 

*  *  ♦  and  save  us  from  the  hands  of  .our 
Enemies." — '*  O  God,  the  Gentiles  are  come 
into  thy  inheritance.  *  *  *  Pour  out  thy 
wrath  upon  the  nations,  *  *  *  because  they 
have  devoured  Jacob."  *^  *  *    *' Vouchsafe  to 
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humble  the  enemies  of  thy  Holy  Church."—* 
"  Thy  Holy  Temples  are  profaned  by  the  hands 
of  Infidels."  •  *  •  "  Zealously  visit  the  vine- 
yard." **  Strengthen  those  that  cultivate  it, 
against  the  rage  of  them  that  waste  it ;  make 
them  victorious ;"  *  ♦  *  «  Giving  them  the 
victory  over  their  Enemies  here." — ^What  think 
you,  now,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  similitude 
between  Mr.  Canning's  romance,  and  my  mat- 
ter of  fact? 

'  If  the  Jews  have  ever  looked  for  a  Messiah, 
or  for  a  deliverance  from  captivity,  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  this  kingdom  look,  as  you 
have  seen,  for  the  final  triumph  of  their 
Church  over  Protestantism  and  its  institutions. 
They  never  conceal  such  an  expectation,  and 
they  always  speak  of  the  accomplishment  as 
near  at  hand.  Every  thing,  in  short,  in  the 
actual  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  that  of  the 
world,  encourages  and  justifies  their  hopes. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  one  of  his  writings, 
has  remarked,  with  equal  reason  and  satisfac* 
tion,  the  constant  tendency  of  the  feelings  of 
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our  public  toward  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church   of  Rome.     He  takes  notice  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  th^  display  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic processions!  and  ceremonies  is  witnessed 
by  the  audiences  at  our  dramatic  theatres. 
He  might  hav^  added-  a  remark  on  the  ei^treme 
difficulty  which  legislators  have  always  found 
in  securing  a  people  against  a  relapse  iato  an 
ancient    religion ;    witness    the    labours     of 
Moses     to     keep   the    Jews    from    return- 
ing to  the  religion  amid  which  they  had  been 
educated  in  Egypt  t    In  our  own  case,  all  our 
prejudices,  all  our  national  customs,,  are  Roman 
Catholic.    Roman    Catholicism,    too,    has    a 
pompous  and  splendid,  and,  we  must  add,  a 
captivating  ceremonial,  which^  notwithstanding 
any  partial  sway  of  Calvinistic  propensities, 
needs  only  tQ  exist,  in  order  to  recommend  it- 
self to  the  more  general  range  of  human  feelings* 
The  Roman  Catholics  know,  and  rejoice,  that 
their  religion  is  every  day  reasserting  its  ground 
among  us.    None   but  Protestant   eyes    are 
blind  to  the  fact; — but,    at  the  mention   of 
blindness,  I  quit  that  field  of  observation  foK 
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the  present.  It  is  not  blindness  to  the  prq- 
gressive  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicisn^ 
^mqng  us,  that  forms  the  source  of  our  political 
errors ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  sources 
of  those  errors  are  so  numerous,  and  need  to 
be  so  minutely  exposed,  that  I  shrink  from  * 
adverting  to  them,  when,  as  now,  I  am  near  the 
end  of  a  letter*  I  shall  conclude,  then,  by 
adding  a  few  observations,  of  which  British 
Roman  Catho|ics  alone  will  be  the  theme. 

I  think  it  right  to  meet  the  only  answer 
that  I  can  suppose  likely  to  be  risked  against 
the  fsicts  which  I  have  produced.  Mr.  Can- 
ning will  possibly  say,  that  he  takes  his  view 
of  British  Roman  Catholics  from  (he  enlight- 
ened, and  that  I  take  mine  from  the  vulgar. 
Though  I  am  authorized,  and  even  required,  by 
British  Roman  Catholic  authority  itself,  pro- 
mulgated in  express  reference  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question,  to  look  for  British  Roman 
Catholic  tenets  in  British  Roman  Catholic 
Prayer-books,  and  similar  depositories,  Mr. 
Canning,    perhaps,   will    still  advance,    that 
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those  books  concern  only  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  that  even  these  are  indifferent  to 
their  religion,  to  their  priests,  and  to  the  doc- 
trines and  devotions  put  in  their  way  I  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Butler,  and  others, 
to  settle  these  points  as  they  please ;  but,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  at  least  to  count  upon  the 
"  vulgar,"  in  that  case  I  am  sure  of  a  majority ; 
and,  let  the  *'  enlightened"  be  as  irreligious,  or 
as  little  Roman  Catholic,  as  any  Protestant 
partizan  may  wish  to  believe,  still,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  their  rallying-point,  and 
the  standard  under  which  they  will  carry  arms. 
In  reality,  it  is,  as  I  suspect,  as  ignorantly, 
as  it  is  "  insultingly"  said,  that  the  British 
Roman  Catholic  body,  enlightened  or  vulgar, 
rich  or  poor,  are  either  unacquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,  or  careless  of  their 
value.  If  they  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  them,  even  that  would  prove  nothing  against 
the  warmth  of  their  attachment.  Men  can  feel 
strongly,  even  where  they  do  not  understand 
clearly.  But,  as  to  the  class  (the  political 
agitators,  perhaps)  who  are  supposed  (I  still 
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i^uspect  ignorantly  and  cruelly)  to  have  no 
sincere  regard  for  their  religion,  it  is  quite 
enough  for  my  purpose,  if  they  cherish  some 
motive,  be  it  godly,  or  be  it  worldly,  for  their 
external  adherence  to  it.  They  have  some  hope 
of  reward,  either  in  their  conscience,  or  in  their 
persona^  well-being;  and,  this  last,  either  in 
heaven,  or  upon  earth.  If  it  is  not  religious 
faith  which  binds  them,  it  is  interest,  it  is 
honour;  and  we  are  always  alternately  at  a  loss 
to  decide,  whicl^  of  these  three  principles  of  ac- 
tion operate  most  strongly  with  human  nature! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  all  the  reply 
that  the  contemptible  argument  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  invites,  and  even  seemis  to 
require;  but  it  might  be  indolent,  per- 
haps, not  to  meet  a  few  of  the  considerations. 
Where  men  choose  their  own  religion,  their  zeal 
is  made  manifest,  and  is  therefore  unquestioned. 
As  to  the  religion  which  they  follow  from  their 
birth,  the  love  they  bear  it  is  like  the  love  of 
/country,  and  the  love  of  family  and  friends.  It  is 
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not  always  upon  the  surface  of  the  hearty  but  it 
is  always  at  the  bottom.  A  man  can  quarrel  with 
his  friends,  he  can  traduce  hid  country,  and  he 
can  make  his  religion  the  subject  of  his  mirth,  or 
of  his  reproaches;  but  let  no  stranger  take 
the  liberty  to  follow  his  example !  Provoke  him, 
and  there  is  a  sleeping  garrison  Within,  which 
will  rush  to  the  walls,  and  pour  scalding  water 
upon  the  assailant.  Religion  has  been  said  to 
resemble  a  football,  never  struggled  for  but 
when  kicked.  It  is  the  same  with  civil  rights. 
To-day,  says  a  sagacious  Frenchman,  yoii 
may  take  from  a  city  all  its  privileges;  to- 
morrow, you  must  not  touch  one  of  its  signs ! 
So  long  as  the  principle  of  attachment  remains, 
it  signifies  nothing  that  it  lies  quiet.  I  have 
said  that  the  British  Roman  Catholic  has  some 
motive  or  other,  of  attachment  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism;  a  motive  godly,  or  a  motive  worldly; 
and  that  it  is  politically  unimportant  which.  If 
he  has  no  such  motive,  what  prevents  him  from 
getting  rid  of  the  whole  diflSculty,  by  renounc- 
ing that  religion  which  those  who  call  them- 
selves his  friends    proclaim    for    him    (most 
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mistakenly,  if  not  most  lyidgly,  I  beliete)  that 
he  despises  ? 

But,  to  remove  all  pretence  to  distinction 
between  the  enlightened  and  the  vulgar,  I  Mrill 
identify  the  language  of  the  "  Poor  Man's 
Pocket  Manual,"  and  similar  treasuries  of  the 
*'  Vulgar"  British  Roman  Catholic  (by  the 
"  vulgar,"  I  mean,  as  Mr.  Canning  vv^ould  mean, 
the  devout  and  zealous,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  titled  or  untitled),  with  that  of  the 
learned  and  "mitred  Bossuet ;  "  a  very  great 
authority,  with  the  Roman  Catholics,"  as,  re- 
cently, as  well  as  constantly,  you  have  heard. 

I  have  said,  and  I  have  shown,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  story  that  *'  the  combat  is  over,"  that 
British  Roman  Catholics  are  looking  hourly  for 
the  restoration  of  their  Church  within  this 
kingdom,  and  for  the  consequent  overthrow  of 
our  Protestant  Heresy.  Now,  their  faith  uJ)on 
this  point  resembles  the  Sebastianism  of  Por- 
tugal. No  length  of  time  can  weary  it.  Its 
foundations  are  not  worldly.    They  expect  it 
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from  supernatural  sources,  and  from  the  immii-^ 
table  decree  of  God.  Worldly  appearances/ 
this  year  or  that,  may  seem  to  announce  its 
consummation ;  but  the  event  must  come, 
say  they,  one  time  of  other,  and  in  God*s  good 
time.  Heresy  cannot  last ;  it  may  spread ;  it 
may  endure;  but  it  will  shrink  again,  and  will 
vanish:  "  Heretics,"  says  Bossuet,  "  shall 
frequently  appear  to  imitate  the  Church,  by 
multiplying  themselves  as  she  does,  and  count* 
ing  whole  nations  among  their  followers;  but,, 
still  more,  by  length  of  duration  they  shall 
imitate  the  Church's  stability,  and  attempt  to 
promise  themselves,  like  her,  an  everlasting 
existence.  But  the  illusion  is  always  easily 
discerned,  and  as  easily  dissipated!  ♦  *  * 
Vainly,  then,  shall  they  flatter  themselves  with 
a  perpetual  duration ;  no  sect  whatever  shall  be 
able  to  claim  it ;  nothing  in  this  way  can  be 
durable.  Heresies  shall  never  be  classed  with- 
those  permanent  rivers,  whose  full  and  inex- 
haustible sources  supply  them  always  witk 
water:  *  They,'  says  St.  Augustine,  *  shall  be 
but  as  torrents,  which  rapidly  pass  away;  which 
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trisdy  lys  it  werei  from  themselved^  and  wbid^ 
dry  up  as  they  come.  The  Gbtirch  ^t^, 
descending  from  Jesus  Christy  shall  iectitk 
that  character  of  immortality  which  he  only 
ts^  impart  to  it  V 

1  hare  exhibited  to  you  the  British  Roman 
Catholics  as  comparing  the  situation  of  their 
Chulch  in  this  kingdom  with  that  of  the  J^ws 
amottg  the  Gentiles,  and  calling:  npon  Odd  for 
help  against  our  Protestant  religion  and  fiiws; 
i^  the  language  of  Israel  against  the  nations  of 
oidj  aa^  not  merely  repeating  a  Jewish  piialm 
m  thB  general  se^se^  biort  aas  framing  new  prayers 
et  tiieir  own^  ouft  of  this  borrowed  phrased*, 
logy.  Now,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  satisfy  your- 
self that  this  is  not  done  in  any  random  manner; 
tlMit  it  is  not  merely  a  gpen^ral  simflarity 
w&ick  is  held,  by  British  Roman  Cathoiici^ 
a»  (bsstafafaig  the  allusion ;  that  they  d0  not 
ta&  of  the  ''  devouring  6f  Jaot^"  iM  poetSc^l^jf 
alone  as.Mr.  Gaxaaing  ta&s  of  th^  wedding  4if 
hmti^ML  I  Thfe  Brftish  Romatn  Oaitholics,  lik^ 
liSt  o^ier  Romidr  CaiUoiics;  are,  inr  iSmt  omt 
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New;  People  of  God;  and  British  Heretics, 
like  all  other  Heretics,  the  New  Canaan !  This 
is  not  merely  **  vulgar,"  but  *' enlightened ;" 
not  merely  an  Irish,  nor  a  St.  Griles^s  Prayerr 
book,  but  the  polite  and  scholastic  Bossuet ! 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to.  the  prelate,  has 
pronounced  our  sentence  hipoiself.  Our  salva- 
tion is  out  of  the  question ;  we  are  what  the 
Samaritans  were  to  the  Jews ;  the  copartners 
of  Esau  and  Canaan,  the  foolish  people  of 
Sichem.  We  are  novel  as  well  as  transient; 
we  have  on  us  the  blemish,  and  thereby  bear 
the  mark  of  our  own  condemnation ;  our  de- 
lusive continuance  for  a  season  amounts  to 
nothing. 

"No  length  of  time,"  says,  the  great  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Church,  in  a  Visitation 
Sermon,  expressly  translated  and  published  by 
the  British  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  themselves  against  the  opposers  of 
their  claims  in  Parliament ;  ''  no  length  of  time 
fRa  possibly  efface  that  blemish.    The  schism 
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origin  went  as  far  back  as  Roboam,  the  son^ 
of  Solomon;  even  to  the  separation  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  earliest 
writers.  Now,  has  the  salvation  of  the  Sama* 
ritans,  separated  so  long  from  the  People  of 
God,  b,een  in  any  respect  the  more  assured  by 
the  antiquity  of  their  origin?  '  Certainly  not. 
The  People  of  God  have  always  ranked  them 
among  the  most  odious  nations !  In  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  f<)Olish  people,  whose 
dwelling  is  at  Sichem,  that  is,  the  Samaritans, 
are  named  together  with  the  children  of  Esau 
and  Canaan.  Jesus  Christ  confirms  this  sen- 
tence, and  speaks  of  them  as  really  foolish, 
when  he  says,  '  You  adore  that  which  you 
know  not;  we  adore  that  whicl\  we  know.* 
You  are  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  the 
Covenant;  you  have  renounced  the  succession 
of  the  Holy  People ;  vainly  do  you  pretend  to 
the  name  of  God ;  there  is  no  salvation  for  you ; 
for,  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  aqd  the  Samaritans 
themselves  can  have  it  only  thence.'*— Remark 
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these  woids,  '  yiou  and  we !'    lo  this  coalritstt 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  disdain  to  pla^  hii^is^ 
upon  the  side  of  the  Jews,  by  this  word  '  we/ 
because  they  were  the  sacr<^  trunk  whereia 
were  contained  the  promises^  the  priej|tbQod# 
the  worship,  until  he  should  appear*  who  waa 
to  be  the  desire  of  all  nations  I    When  the 
ten  lepers,  of  whom  one  was  a  Samaritan,  pre-^ 
sented  themselves  to  Jesuit  Christ,  to  be  healed, 
our  Saviour  sent  them  all  alike  to  the  Priests, 
the  succfiMors  of  Aaron,  as  to  the  source  of 
religion,   and  of  the  sacraments    (matricem 
religionis,  et  fontU»  ^lutis),  as  Tertidlian  says. 
The  antiquity,  then^  of  their  schism  was  of  no 
90rt  of  use  to  those  schismatics,  though  it  had 
lasted,  under  different  forms,  i^ear  a  thouaand 
years.    They  were  not  the  less  qoiidemiied, 
on  the  sole  ground  of  their  origin.    Th#  author 
of  their  separaticm  was  never  once  forgott^  ;*-t- 
that  Jeroboam^  who  once  made  Israel  to  sin, 
and  who  had  \m  aude^oiously  withdra^^  from 
the  Chosen  City  qf  God ;— that  is^  from  the 
Church  and  the  Priesthood,  eatablkJied  fiince 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron !" 
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ThvLA,  tbea^  I  conclude  my  remarks  upot  tlM 
fimt  of  ycnxr  points ;  namely^  thcf  patience  and 
resigimtion  wbkh,  as  Mr.  Ca&fiing  hsls  per* 
suaded  you,  British  Roman  Gathotics  submit 
to  British  Protestant  government  and  laws.  1 
mufst  leave  it  to  yourself  to  revise,  or  not  t6 
t^ise  your  opimon;  olr,  to  speak  somewhat 
roughly  (though  rather  borrowing  the  jest  from 
Gharle»  James^  ¥6%),  to  determine  whether  ^ou 
will  be  either  Naiture's  fool^  or  Mr.  Ganoiag's? 
If  fo^  should  rej/ect  both  alternatives,  aAd  in- 
cUne  to*  the  persuasion  that  Bf itii&k  RomaST  Ga«* 
iholies^  are,5  in  tf  uth^  a  Iktle  itopatitemt  of  British 
PftytestSbt  ^e^eoetttieneey  afld  a  little  an^xi^us  for 
ite  overthrow ;  ki  that  case^  it  is^  no%,  ptfrha^s^ 
eP^i  now,  too^  esffl^  for  me  to  make  an  ittquli^, 
ifi^  ^y  own  twn,  and  ask  whetbA  ydtf  leally 
think,  thata.cliu&&of  du^jdets^  whi^bent^tates 
a  conscientious  hostility  to  our  Protestant  Con- 
stitution and  Government,  is  exactly  that  class, 
which  it  is  not  allowable  for  another  class,  as 
conscientiously,  to  exclude  from  Gonstitutional 
power  ?  After  showing  you  that  we  go  by  the 
name  of  Infidels,  or  Heathen,  I  have  shown  you 
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also  in  what  manner  we  an4  our  institutions  tire 
spoken  of  under  that  name.  Do  not  think  that  I 
quarrel  with  British  Roman  Catholics,  either  for 
the  denomination,  or  for  their  praying  to  God  for 
help  against  us ;  but  surely,  while  they  are  so 
doing,  while  they  are  thus  our  avowed  enemies, 
it  is  too  much  to  receive  them  into  our  camp! 

If  they  are  not  so  doing,  if  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  daily  praying  to  God  for  help  against 
our  Protestant  Laws  and  Government,  against 
pur  Protestant  Heresy,  and  against  our  pos- 
session of  what  they  regard  as  the  temporal 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
why,  let  them  say  so,  and  let  them  explain 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Prayers,  daily 
printed  in  those  Prayer-books  to  which  they 
refer  for  a  fair  view  of  their  tenets  ? 
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LETTER  IV. 

In  replying  to  your  first  point,  namely^ 
the  supposed  resignation  of  British  Roman 
Catholics  to  our  Protestant  laws,  I  have  been 
incidently  led  to  bring  under  your  view,  that 
our  Prince  and  People  are  known  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen  as  an  Infidel  or 
Heretic  Prince  and  People — an  appellation,  by 
the  way,  which  does  not  wholly  exclude  every 
thing  complimentary  to  our  monarchs,  since 
Bossuet  distinctly  admits,  that  *'  distinguished 
Princes  do  occasionally  appear  every  where, 
even  among  Infidels;" — but  the  simple  fact, 
that.  Country,  Prince,  and  People,  we  are  all 
denominated  Heretic,  seems  to  make  it  rather 
unimportant  that  I  should  take  any  notice 
whatever  of  your  spcond  point ;  namely,  the 
qualified  censure  with  which,  as  Dr,  Doyle 
had  made  fo\x  believe,  the  Church  of  Romei 
looks  upon  our  National  Infidelity.  I  have 
proved  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill  ia  correct, 
in  recognising  the    British    Roman  Catholic 
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application  of  the  term  ^  Heretics'  to  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  this  country;  and  conse- 
quently it  signifies  little  what  it  is,  that  in  the 
estimation  of  Dr.  Doyle,  goes  to  make  a  **  He- 
retic/' *'  Heretics,  **  it  seems  we  are,  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Doyle  is  right,  in  defining  non^  to  be 
Heretics^  but  "  contumacious  ^eretics."  If 
all  Heretics  are  ''  contumacious  Heretics,''  and 
if  the  Protestant  people  of  this  kingdom  are 
Heretics,  then  the  Protestant  people  of  this 
kingdom  are  ''  contumacious  Heretics."  That 
is  the  whole ;  and,  if  a  freedom  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy  had  even  left  us  as  a  chance 
of  escape,  I  am  afraid  it  could  have  dpne  us  no 
good ;  for  contumacious,  we.  certainly  are.  We 
have  been  warned  of  our  sin  of  Heresy,  and  we 
remain  in  it ;  we  have  been  sunmoped  to  lay 
it  down,  and  we  piress  it  tQ  oui;  bosoms !  We 
have  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  '^  ChrUtiam,'^  therefore,  (according 
to  Bpssuet,  who  relies  upon  St«  Augustine,) 
''  Christians  shpuld,  spit  in  onr  faces !" 

But,  from  th^  follpwing  extract,  you  will  th^ 
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noire  mdily  uiufoistand  the  (tistinotioB  wbkK 
JXr.  Doyle  propofie&  to  draw,  and  I  must  leave 
yea  to  make  the  most  you  can  of  the  doctrine. 
I  fear,  aa  I  lave  safid^  that  our  errors  are  not 
of  the  9ort  that  '^  must  be  borne  with !" 

^'  Therefore  does  he  (says  Boss^iet,  speakui^ 
ef  St.  Augustine)  always  ascribe  the  establish-- 
OMsat  of  Truth  to  the  opiQio&  of  the  Chureh,  as 
is  manifest  in  his.  admirable  sermon,  preached 
at  Carthage,  upon  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  point  ta  be  proired,  against  the 
tecent  Heresy  of  the  Pelagians,  was  the  ex« 
«itence  of  CXrigittal  S iou  ^  «  *  <  I  ask 
iapf^mtOBSy'  saya  he.  *  ^  m  They  would 
^tn,  pei^ps,  dtsavow  the  utility  o£  lofiuit 
Bi^tim^t — wd,  indeed,  ikeix:  general  reasoning 
has. thai  tendency;  but  i3be  AuthoritT"  of  the 
Qhar^  m  a  check  upoa  them,  lest  Christtase 
s^c^d  skpit  m  tlmr  fttpes.'  '^  How  a^nkiigv 
h^xfi"  obfMmies;  Bosauet^  '^  is  the  Authority  ef 
the  Church,  not  only  among  CaMboiics,  who 
QQuld  mA  hear  to  have  it  doubted,  but  ala» 
WMWg  llwetics,.  ^Qse  eflfrentesy  could  not 
presume  to  contradict  it.     *     *     Suchiatbe 
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Authorky  of  the  Cliurch ;  thus  is  it  invincible 
and  immovable.  The  Heretics  of  that  day/' 
be  adds,  ''had  xot  yet  been  condemned; 
and  this  solemn  discourse,  pronounced^  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishops,  in  the  metropolis  oi 
Africa,  was  the  harbinger  of  their  just  cond^n- 
nation.  While  the  Church  patiently  waited 
for  their  conversion,  St.  Augustine  urged  them 
in  the  following  language :  '  Here,'  said  he, 
*  is  a  thing  founded  and  established  upon  the 
QQOst  solid  basis :  we  bear  with  those  who 
dispute,  whUe  they  err  upon  points  not  yet 
thoroughly  sifted,  nor  established  upon  the  foil 
Authority  of  the  Church*  An  error  of  that  sort 
mUst  be  borne  with''  The  distinction  lies,  as 
you  see,  between  disputing  an  unsettled  pointy 
and  disputing  what  involves  the  doctrinal  au- 
thority of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  are  to  expect  '*  Christians  to  spit  in 
our  faces;"  and  this  phrase,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  you,  i^  the  established  phrase 
upon  all  like  occasions — at  least  in  France^— 
and  I  think  you  will  reckon  upon  an  equal- 
share  of  Roman  Catholic  zeal  in  most  other 
countries  I 
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But  this  reflection  brings  me  to  your  third  and 
last  preliminary  point.  Admitting  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  do  really  enter- 
tain sentiments  of  conscientious  and  vehement 
hostility  toward  the  Heretic  or  Infidel  laws  and 
institutions  of  his  Majesty's  kingdom — admit- 
ting that  they  do  esteem  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  except  themselves,  absolute  Heretics 
—-contumacious  Heretics — still  you  are  satis- 
fied that  nothing  of  this  sort  stirs  their  passions, 
and  that  they  survey  us  with  a  cool  indiffer- 
ence, adapted  to  promote,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  raised  to  a  superior  enjoyment  of  power, 
both  good  citizenship,  as  respects  the  state, 
and  good  neighbourhood,  as  respects  society. 
You  think  that  they  are  well  disposed  toward 
our  manners  and  our  education,  and  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  either ;  that,  as  I  have 
expressed  myself  before,  they  neither  kindle 
with  anger,  nor  melt  with  sorrow,  at  the  sight 
of  our  doings ;  that,  in  short,  they  have  no 
wish,  no  ardour,  no  impatience,  for  change! 

The  sort  of  instruction,  in  the  mean  time, 
which  British  Roman  Catholics  receive,  for  the 
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4xcitemttit  and  formation  c^  tibeir  fe^tiags 
aad  opimons  upoa  these  subjects,  I  can: 
easily  show  you.  In  what  degree  you  may 
believe  their  miads  to  be  susceptible  to  im- 
pressiouiS,  aad  adapted  to  fetain  them,  from 

**  All  that  the  nurse^  and  all  the  priest  has  taaght  ;'*' 

what  aiDouat  of  influence  you  may  be  disposed 
to  allow  to  education^  in  the  moulding  of  cha- 
racter; what  degree  of  importance  you  may 
attach  to  the  act  of  teaching 

«    ■  I  » I  ■  ■  tjbe  yoimg  Mieahoi^  ta  shoot- ; 

what  value  you  may  assign  to  the  maxim,  that,^ 

^  As  the  twig  is  benty  the  tree^s  hicBned  ;** 

or^  to  that  other,  which  says,  **  Train  up  a 
cliild  iu  the  way  he  should  go,;  and  wheni  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  ;*'  what  stress^ 
I  say,  you  will  permit  me  to  lay  upon  the 
tKUth  of  these  ancient  and  modem  words  and 
sentences^  it  is  not  for  me  rashly  to  conclude. 
You  British  Roman  Catholic  concession  people 
are  not  much  giii^en,  I  think,,  to  looking,  into  hu- 
man nature ;  or«  if  yiou  ase,  you  have  fouod,  per-. 
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haps,  9l  aew  nature  for  British  Romim  Catholicss^ 
differing,  more  or  less  considerably,  from  the 
common  nature  of  man!  Be  this,  then,  as  it 
may,  and  without  presuming,  too  boldly,  or 
too  early,  to  draw  inferences  of  my  own  from 
a  British  Roman  Catholic  education,  in  refer-^ 
ence  to  Heresy  and  Heretics,  I  shall  show  you 
something  pf  what  that  education  is,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  your  own  judgment.  At  present, 
however,  I  will  cut  both  my  letter  and  the 
question  short,  by  transcribing  for  yoai,  as 
before,  certain  passages  from  British  Roman 
Catholic  Prayer-books,  at  present  on  sale  in 
every  shop,  and  thumbed  and  dog's-eared  in 
every  family,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  pious 
fbllgwer ;  advancing  only,,  for  my  own  side 
of  the  argument,  that  the  infiuonce  of  Roman 
Catholic  religious  education  (as  is,  indeed,  the 
Roman  Catholic  boast)  in  reaUty  exceeds»^ 
rather  than  falls  short  of  the  influence  of  any 
Protestant  religious  education ;  and  this  much 
you  willt  perhapn^  be  the  more  ready  to 
allow,  after  reacting,  as  yo%i  will  presently- 
read,  of  what  British  Roman  Catholics  call 
the  '^unhappy  ed(a£atioa".ol  our  Sritjjib  Pro- 
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testant  people,  and  of  the  "false  liberty*'  of 
our  '*  undisciplined  life. " 

My  business,  at  present,  is  only  that  of 
making  you  acquainted  with  the  intensity  of 
the  feelings,  whether  of  anger,  pity,  indigna- 
tion, or  compassion,  with  which  British  Roman 
Catholics  regard  our  religion,  our  laws,  our 
education,  and  our  manners;  and  the  even 
affecting  earnestness  with  which  they  hourly 
besiege  the  throne  of  heaven  for  a  change. 

In  my  preceding  letter  I  transcribed  a  pas- 
sage from  '*  Evening  Prayers  for  Wednesday," 
the  repetition  of  which  you  will  excuse : 

"  O  Lord>  who  can  abide  it?  What  heart  so 
stony,  as  to  forbear  weeping  and  lamenting 
for  them  who  are  thus  blinded,  and  [who] 
daily  mislead  others  into  the  pit  of  Heresy, 
and  [into]  eternal  damnation ! " 

The  following  is  from  ^' A  Devout  Prayer,; 
proper  in  times  of  Indulgences :" 

"  Look  down,  also,  with  an  eye  of  pity  and 
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compassion,  on  those  deluded  souls,  who,  under, 
the  name  of  Christians,  have  gone  away,  from 
the  paths  of  truth  and  unity,  and  from  the  one 
fold  of  the  one  shepherd,  thy  only  Son,  Jesus. 
Christ,  into  the  bye-paths  of  error  and  schism. 
Oh !  bring  them  back  to  Thee,  and  to  thy  Churqh, 
Dispel  their  darkness  by  thy  heavenly  light,  to. 
take  off  the  veil  from  before  their  eyes,  with 
which  the  common  enemy  has  blindfolded  them : 
let  them  see  how  they  have  been  misled  by 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations.  Re- 
move the  prejudices  pf  their  education;  t^ke 
away  from  them  the  spirit  of  obstinacy,  pride, 
and  self-conceit.  Give  them  a  humble  and 
docile  hearty  Give  them  a  strong  djesire.,of 
finding  out  thy  truth,  and  a  strong  grace  to 
enable  them  to  embrace  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
For,  why  should  these  poor  souls  perish,  for  which 
Christ  died?  Why  should  Satan  any  longer  pos- 
sess these  souls,  which,  by  their  baptism,  wj^re 
dedicated  to  Thee,  to  be  Thy  eternal  Temple  V 

.   Subjoined,  is  the  •*  Litany,  or  Intercession, 
for  England"    which  I  have    formerly   men- 
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tioned,  and  which  is  to  be  found  hi.  fivery 
British  Roman  Catholic  Prayer-book : — 
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TflCLlTANV,  OR  tNT£RC£SSl0N,F0R  EkGLAKD. 


''  Remember  not,  O  Lord,  our  offences,  nor 
those  of  our  parents;  nor  take  revenge  of 
our  sins. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us/*  &c. 

"  O  God  the  Father,  Creator  of  the  Worid, 
Have  mtrcy  an  England. 

''  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  Mankind, 
Have  mercy  on  England. 

"  O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  l^erfecter  of  dte 
Elect,  Have  mercy  on  England. 

**  O  sacred  Trinity,  Three  Persons  and  one 
God,  Have  meriy  on  England. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  Ood,  Pny  for 
Stigland, 
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*'  Holy  Mary,   Queen    of   Atigels,  ,  whose 
powerful  intercession   destroys   all    Heresies,* : 
Pray  for  England. 

*'  Holy  Mary,  Virgin  of  Virgins,  whose  emi- 
nent sanctity  our  Lord  hath  honoured  ^ith  sa 
many  miracles.  Pray  for  England. 

*'  Sti  Michael,  Prince  of  the  Churqh,  Pray 
for  England. 

**  St.  Gabriel,  glorious  messenger  of  our 
Saviour^s  Incarnation,  Pray  for  England. 

"  St.  Raphael,  faithful  guide  of  those  that 
have  lost  their  way.  Pray  for  England. 

'*  Holy  Angel,  to  whose  pious  custody  thia, 
province  is  committed.  Pray  for  England. 

"  All  holy  Angels,  and  blessed  Spirits  of 
Heaven,  who  celebrate  with  joy  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  Pray  for  England. 
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*^  St.  John  fiaptii^,  Precarsor  of  the  Messias, 
and  great  example  of  penance,  Pray  for 
England. 

*♦  All  ye  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  friends 
of  Ood,  and  promoters  of  his  truth/  Pray  for 
England. 

•*  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
supreme  pastor  of  Christ's  flock.  Pray  for 
England. 

"  St.  Paul,  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  of 
a  persecutor,  became  a  preacher.  Pray  for 
JBngland. 

"  St.  Andrew,  First  Disciple  of  Christ,  and 
constant  lover  of  the  cross.  Pray  for  England. 

*' All  ye  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  chief 
planters  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  zealous 
maintainors  of  the  Catholic  union.  Pray  for 
England. 


*'  St.  Georg^e,  our  principal  Patron,  whose 
courage  remained  iniwcible  in  the  midst  of 
tto  mjetny. torments.  Pray  for  England. 

*'  St.  Alban,  our  first  Martyr^  who,  for  the 
generous  charity  of  harbouring  a  priest^  wert 
put  to  de&th,  Pray  for  Engltmd.       v 

*'  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  a  faith** 
ful  shepherd,  laidest  down  thy  life  in  defence  of 
thy  flock.  Pray  for  England. 

'*  All  ye  holy  Martyrs  of  this  Nation,  who 
voluntarily  lost  their  lives  here,  to  find  them 
again  in  a  joyful  eternity ^  Pray  for  England 4 

*'  St.  Gregory,  most  vigilaDt  Bishop  of  the 
Universal  Church,  whose  pious  zeal  sent  mis- 
sioners  from  Rome,  for  the  conversion  of  our 
ancestors,  Pray  for  England* 

*'  St.  Augustine,  Peculiar  Apostle  of  this 
Kation,  by  whom  our  fore-fathers  were  reclaimed 

from  Paganism  and  Infidelity*  Pray  for  Eng* 

'■%'''.  , 
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"  St.t  Bede,"  most  venerabla  Confessot,  by 
whose  religious  life,  and  *  learned  writings,  -  th6 
Catholic  faith  was  ^^eminently^  propagated 
amongst  us,  Pray  for  England. 

^ 

"  All  you  holy  Bishops  and  Confessors,  by 
whose  wisdom  and  sanctity.this  island  was  once 
a  flourishing  seminary  of  religion.  Fray  for 
England. 

**  St.  Helen,  most*holy  Queen,  .and  happy 
mother  of  the  $rst  Christian  emperor.  Pray  for 
England. 

**  St.  .Ursula,  most  blessed  Martyr,  who 
diedst  in  the  glorious  defence  of  faith  and 
charity.  Pray  for  England. 

**  St.  Winefride,  most  admirable  Virgin",  even 
in  this  unbelieving  generation  still  miraculous, 
Pray  for  England. 

-    "  All  ye  holy  Saints  of  this  Nation,  who, 
ainidst  the  incomprehensible  joys  of  heaven> 
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Still  retain  a  particular  charity  for  the  saWatiou 
of  your  country.  Pray  for  England* 


"  All   ye  holy  Saints   of  all  places,  who, 
.  though  divided  here  in  several  regions,  were 
'  yet  united  in  the  same;  faith,  and  now  enjoy 
one  common  felicity.  Pray  for  England.   «  ^, 

**  Be  merciful^  O  Lord,  and  spare -us. 

*'  Be  n^erciful,  O  Lord,  and  hear  us. 

r 

"  From  the  dangers  most  justly  threatening 
our  sins.  Deliver  England^  O  Lord. 

"From  the. spirit  of  pride,   rebellion,  and 
apost^cy.  Deliver  England,  O  Lord. 

**  From  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  profaneness 
and  sacrilege.  Deliver  England,  O  Lord. 

"  From .  presuming  ,  on "  their    own   private 
opinions,  and  contemning  the  authority  of  *  thy 
^ .Church,  Deliver  J^ngland,  Q Lord. 
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**  From  Schism,  Heresy,  and  all  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  Deliver  England^  O 
Lor4. 

^'  From  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  the  felso 
liberty  of  an  undisciplined  life,  t)eliver  England^ 
O  Lard, 

*'  We  sinneris  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

^*  That  it  may  please  thee  to  hasten  the  con* 
version  of  this  our  country,  and  reunite  it  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  communion  of  thy  Church, 
We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

^*  That  it  may  please  thee  particularly  to 
have  mercy  on  our  relations,  friends,  and  bene- 
factors, and  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  beauty 
of  thy  truth,  and  embrace  it ;  We  beseech  thee, 
hear  us. 

''^irhat  it  may  please  iliee  to  incline  the  hearts 
of  all,  rightly  to  understand  our  religion  r  and, 
how  hardly  soever  we  may  be  dealt  with,  make 
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ti8  stiil  with   exact  fidelity  perfo^  all  oar 
duties ;    We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. , 

*'  That  it  may  please  thee  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  t\ky  servants  who  suffer  for  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  not  permit  the  weakest  of  us, 
by  any  temptation  whatsoever,  to  fall  away 
from  thee  and  thy  truth ;  We  beseech  thee,  hear 
us. 

**  That  it  may  .please  thee  to  assist  vvitk  thy 
special  grace  those  good  pastors  who  venture 
their  lives  for  their  flock,  and  daily  augment  in 
them  the  fire  of  thy  love,  and  the  ze^  of  gain- 
ing souls ;   We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

» 

'^  That  it  may  please  thee  to  preserve  the 
Catholics  of  this  land  from  all  sin  and  scandal, 
and  so  adorn  our  lives  with  solid  piety,  that  all 
niep,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  thee, 
our  heavenly  Father;  We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

**  That  it  may  please  thee  to  govern  us  by 
"thy  good  spirit,  that  we  may  accept  such  ease 
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'  and.  liberty,  as  thou  vouchsafest^  to  bestow  oa 
us,  with  gratitude;  use  it  with  modesty;  and 
give  others  to  understand  by  our  behaviour^ 

.  that  nothing  is  pleasing  to  us/  but  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  thy  honour,  and  our  neighbour's  good; 

.  We  beseech  thee^  hear  us. 

'VTbat  it  maypleiase  thee  to  enlighten  the 

hearts  of  all  Schismatics,  who  live  out  of ,  the 

Church,  seriously  to  apprehend  the  danger  of 

their  state,  and  the  great  importance  of  eternal 

f  salvation ;   We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

^*  That  it  may  please  thee  mercifully  to  look 

down  from  heaven  on  the  tears  of  the  afflicted 

and  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  who  have 

t  spent  their  lives,  and  suffered  death,  to  convert 

/us  to  thee;  We  beseech  thee,  hear  us. 

^f  Son  of  God,  We.beseech  thee,  hear  us,.  S^c. 


*€ 


LZr  us  PRAY. 


''  ALMIGHTY'  and  Everlasting  God/  whos^ 


* 

J^tdgments  are^  righteous/  and  counisels  un- 
searchable; who  visitest  the  iniquities  oC  the 
|>arents  upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourtb  geheiration,  and  yet,  at  length,  remem- 
terest'  mercy ;  forgive,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
sins  of  bur  forefathers,  and  turn  away  thy 
wrath  from  their  posterity.  Deliver  the  igno- 
rant from  being  seduced  by  false  teachers,  and 
the  learned  from  being  abused  by  their  passions, 
and  the  whole  nation  from  the  spirit  of  contra* 
'diction,  licentiousness  and  discord ;  that,  instead 
of  so  many  divisions  and  changes  in  <  religion, 
Ainder  which  they  labour,  they  may  be  again 
restored  to  that  unity  of  mind,  steadiness  of 
faith,  and  tranquillity  of  conscience,  which  is 
Ao  where  to  be  sought  but  in  the  communion 
of  thy  Church,  nor  possible  to  be  found  but 
by  the  conduct  of  thy  grace. 

*'  O  Eternal  God,  who,  in  this  great  deluge 
of  Heresy,  which  wholly  overflows  and  almost 
covers  the  face  of  this  land,  hast  vouchsafed  to 
sdect  a  small  number  for  thyself,  and  save  them, 
in  thy  holy  ark,  from  the  common  inundation. 
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we  praise  and  glorify  thy  infinite  gcMXloess^  by 
which  alone  we  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  firm  and 
settled  belief,  free  from  the  incpnstancy  of 
those,  who,  having  no  support  but  their  own 
fancies,  float  up  and  down  awhile,  and  sink  at 
last  into  the  gulf  of  infidelity.  Make  us  sen- 
sible, O  Lotd,  of  these  thy  unspeakable  bles- 

etings,  that,  as  we  know  thee  by  a  sure  faith,  we 

* 

inay  love  thee  with  a  perfect  charity,  ahd^ 
fixing  all  our  hopes  on  the  joys  of  the  future 
life,  patiently  suffer  what  thou  permittest  here, 
and  still  press  on  to  what  thou  promisest  here- 
after :  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  only 
Saviour.    Amen/* 

m 

The  foregoing  "  Litany"  is  from  private,  or 
family,  '*  Evening  Prayers  for  Wednesday/* 
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LETTER  V. 

You  would  do  me  the  greatest  in- 
justice, were  you  for  an  instant  to  imagine, 
that,  while  I  consider  the  transcriptions  in  my 
foregoing  letter  as  unfavourable  to  the  political 
pretensions  of  British  Roman  Catholics,  I  do  not 
admit  them  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  their 
character,  under  every  other  aspect;  that  I  am 
not  even  sensibly  moved  by  the  spirit  of  true  and 
fervent  charity  which  they  display.  It  gives 
ine  no  offence,  1  assure  you,  to  hear,  from 
the  lips  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics,  that 
their  Protestant     fellow-subjects    have    only 

• 

"  the  name  of  Christians ;"  that  they  are  abused 
by  "  the  prejudices  of  their  education;^'  that 
they  are  beset  with  the**  spirit  of  obstinacy, 
pride  and  self-conceit,"  and  want  **  a  humble 
and  docile  heart  ;*'  that,  amid  the  **  great 
deluge  of  Heresy,  which  wholly  overflows,"  and 
yet  (by  dint,  I  suppose,  of  some  miraculous  in- 
terposition)  only  "  atfnost  covers  the  face"  of 
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this  island,  God  has  ''  vouchsafed  to  select 
a  small  number"  of  Roman  Catholics  **  for  him- 
self, and  save  them,  in  his  holy  ark,  from  the 
common  inundation ;"  this  resource  of  the  ark^ 
by  the  way,  renders  the  salvo  of  the  *' almost" 
unnecessary!  It  gives  me  no  offence  to  hear 
that,  in  matters  of  religion,  our  "  ignorant"  are 
*'  seduced  by  false  teachers,"  our  *'  learned"  are 
"  abused  by  their  passions,"  and  the  "  wrhole 
nation"  possessed  with  the  "  spirit  of  contra- 
diction,  licentiousness  and  discord;"  a  "  $pirjt 
of  pride,  rebellion  and  apostacy  ;"  a  **  spirit  of 
hypocrisy,  profaneness  and  sacrilege;"  the 
plain  results  of  their  miserable  Protestant 
**  education,"  their  *'  presuming  on  their  own 
private  opinions,"  their  **  contemning  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church"  of  Rome,  and  their 
living  amid  "  the  false  liberty  of  an  undiscip- 
lined life."  It  gives  me  no  offence  that  England 
is  particularly  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
Queen  of  Angels,  who,  it  seems,  is  specially 
engaged  with  the  destruction  of  Heresies;  to 
that  of  '*  St.  Raphael,  faithful  guide  of  those 
th^t  have  lost  their  way;"  to  tha,t  of  *'  St.JVli- 
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icbsiel/'-the  scourge'  of  Satan ;  to  that*  of  thid' 
Holy  Angel  (name  unknown)  "  to  whose  pious 
custody"  this  *'  province "  is  committed ;  ^  of 
St.  Paul,  "  who,  of  a  persecutor,  became  a 
preacher," — a  hint,  that  Protestants  may  leave 
off  that  '*  persecution". of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  consists  in  professing  Protestantism,  and 
thus  "  tempting"  the  Faithful;— of  the  "  Holy 
Bishops  and  Confessors,  by  [through]  whose 
wisdom  and  sanctity  England  was  orice  a  flou- 
rishing seminary  of  religion;"  and  of  **  St. 
Winefride,  admirable  virgin,  even  in  this  unbe- 
lieving generation,  still  miraculous."  Lastly,  it 
gives  me  no  manner  of  spiritual  offence,  that 
th-e  British  Roman  Catholic  prays  to  God  that 
it  may  please  him  to  **  hasten  the  conversion  of 
this  our  country,"  to  **  reunite  it  to  the  ancient 
faith  and  communion  of  the  Church"  of  Rome ; 
and  to  *' assist  with  his  special  grace  those 
good  pastors  who  .venture  their  lives  for  their 
flock  ;  and  to  daily  augment  in  them  the  fire  of 
his  love,  and  the  zeal  of  gaining  souls." 

AH  this  it  belongs  to   that  liberty  of  con-* 
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ndence,  that  spiritual,  that  religious  liberty^ 
which  the  British  Roman  Catholic  so  unlimit** 
edly  enjoys,  that  he  should  freely,  in  private,^ 
and  in  public,  if  he  pleases,  daily  and  hourly, 
if  he  pleases,  do.  My  only  question  is,  are 
you  still  satisfied  that  the  British  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  has  no  desire  of  change;  that  "  the  com- 
bat is  over;"  that  he  lives  willingly  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Protestant  government  and  Pro-' 
testant  laws ;  that  he  is  satisfied  with  our  in- 
stitutions, and  with  those  religious  principles, 
and  that  religious  education,  to  which  those 
institutions  owe  both  their  birth  and  their 
stability  among  us  ?—  "^Let  me  make  the  bal- 
lads of  a  country,"  said  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun- 
stall,  "and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws!" 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  prayers,  the  devo- 
tions, the  religious  education  of  a  people,  fill 
up  Fletcher's  idea  of  their  ballads,  and  have 
something  in  them  equally  paramount  to,  and 
governing  the  iaws  ? 

But  we  have  touched,  hitherto,  only  the  sur* 
£»ce.    The  direct  reprehension  of  our  national 
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Btate  of  being,  ^nd  ^jthe.  direct -otftving^^fter 
cft^Dge,  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  cannot  es<^pe 
our  view.    The  rest  is  the  breathing, — I  ^  may 
say,  the  sobbing,^ — of  a  charity  for>  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  grateful,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
ought  to  put  us  politically  upon  our  guard.  We 
ought  to  love  'those  who  thus  love  us— ^for  it 
would  little,  it  may  be  believed,  become  our 
hearts,  to  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  sin* 
cere  expression  of  a  perfect  love.     I,  at  least, 
for  one,  yield  myself  wholly  to  the  impres- 
sion.     Love,   indeed,  is  the  informing  spirit 
of   Roman  Catholicism.     Its  objects  are  all 
lovely,  and  its  devotion  to  them  is  all  love* 
It  is  a  religion  of  the  affections,  of  the  passions ; 
and,  hence,  as  in  human  life  in  general,  with 
all  the  sympathies  of  which  it  runs  so  closely 
in  accord,  comes  the  stock  of  its  blessings,  as 
Well  as  the  stock  of  its  evils.    The  objects 
of  its  worship  are  not  abstract  ideas,  but  per- 
sons, images,  forms  familiar  to  the  senses,  and 
whose  actions  fill  the  imagination,  and  agitate 
the  feelings.     God  the  Father  is  that  person  of 
the  Trinity  which  is  the  least  arrayed  in  Uiii 
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Species,  of.  allurement ;  and  we  ,  see  the  com-: 
parative  coldness  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
as  tp.his  name.  It  is,  at  bottom,  but  a  super- 
ficial.remark  of  Voltaire,  that,  among  so  many 
thousand  churches,  none  are  dedicated  to 
God;. but  the  explanation  would  be  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose.  God,  however,  I  may 
remark,  is  described  as  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  paint,  or  to  imagine,  his 
person,  it  is  that  of  a  man.  aged  from  the  be-, 
ginning.  Almost  the  single  action  attributed  to' 
him  is  that  of  creation ;  and  even  this  i^  some- 
times withdrawn,  and  given;  now  to  Christ, 
and  now  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  a  figure 
always  the  same,  and  a  single  action,  however 
great,  have  little  hold  upon  the  human  afi*ec- 
tions.  A  changeableness  of  form,  a,  variety, 
of  beautiful  appearances,  or  even  -an  alteration 
from  the  pleasing  to  the  painful,  and  from  the 
painful  to  the  pleasing  again ;  and  a  repetition,- 
a  continuance,  and  a  variety  of  action ;  these 
are  the  claims  on  attachment,  the  motives  ta 
recollection,  which  the  mind  acknowledges; 
and     these    are    what    discover    tbemselvea 
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SO  eminently  in  all  the  remaining  objects  of 
Christian  and  Roman  Catholic  adoration^  and 
draw  so  largely  upon  human  love.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  figured  as  a  dore^  is  endeared  to  our 
softest  senses.  Christ,  too,  is  not  an  abstract, 
or.  metaphysical  idea,  but  a  person,  and  one 
whose  image  is  eminently  an  object  of  love ; 
wl^ose  limbs,  whose  face,  whose  wounds^ 
whose  sufferings,  may  be  contemplated,  and  be 
meditated  upon;  whose  figure  displays  itself 
to  us  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in 
manhood ;  in  life,  in  death ;  in  ease,  and  in 
anguish.  The  Virgin  Mary,  also,  is  an  image 
to  be  loved ;  a  female  arrayed  in  youth  and 
beauty,  and  whose  history  is  diversified  with 
the  liveliest  joy  and  grief.  Angels,  patriarchs 
and  saints,  likewise,  are  all  persons ;  each  ob* 
jects  of  the  affections  of  the  heart ;  each  alter- 
nately dilating  it^  by  the  impressions  either 
of  admiration,  of  veneration,  or  of  tenderness. 
Thus,  Roman  Catholicism  is  a  religion  of  the 
affections ;  a  religion  constantly  exciting,  cul- 
tivating,  and  strengthening  the  passions ;  con- 
stantly agitating  the  heart  with  emotions  of  love. 

H 
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It  may  even  be  pardoned,  now^  if,  fbr  the 
sake  of  elucidating,  by  the  effect  of  contrast, 
the  proposition  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
establish,  I  call  to  your  recollection,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  very  opposite  tendency,  too,  of  those 
systems  of  religious  doctrine  which  labour  t6 
remove  from  our  eyes  all  this  crowd  of  holy, 
and  lovely,  and  brilliant  natural  images,  and  to 
put,  in  their  place,  only  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion and  impersonality.  HoW  cold  are  not 
these  latter;  how  severe;  how  unattractive; 
how  little  adapted  to  human  nature ;  how  little 
likely  to  gain  the  multitude ;  and  how  little 
adapted  to  gain  it,  to  any  kindly  purpose  1 
What  an  opposition  between  the  darkness,  the 
nakedness,  and  the  desolation  of  Calvinism, 
and  the  light,  the  lustre,  and  the  glow,  of 
Roman  Catholicism !  Both  evil,  because  both 
extremes ;  but,  evil  in  how  diversified  a  shape ! 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  have  given  deformities 
to  society ;  and  both  have  stained  and  black- 
ened the  page  of  history  with  crimes  I 

J  am  to  show  the  inconvenience  of  the  h>ving* 
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ness  itself  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  and  it  will 
serve  further  to  demonstrate  the  previous  fact 
of  that  lovingness,  if  we  remind  ourselves,  on 
our  way,  how  often  the  I'eligious  love  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  has  confounded  itself  with 
earthly  passion.  Many  female  Roman  Catho- 
lic  devotees   are  said  to  have  been   married 

• 

to  Jesus  Christ.  The  eloquent  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Solitude  has  told  us  of  a  convent  of 
nuns,  which  was  smitten,  one  and  all,  with  a 
mysterious  love  of  God — a  love  which  subse- 
quently appeared  to  have,  for  its  true  object,  a 
handsome  preacher,  who  filled  the  pulpit  of  the 
convent  chkpel ;  and  Dryden  has  versified  the 
story  of  a  monk,  who  dreamed  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  adding,  to  the  other  parts  of  his  account, 
this  line : 


**  And  kissed  faer,  too,  perhaps. 
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But,  I  recur  to  this  last  illustration,  only 
because  it  enables  me  to  carry  the  argument 
onward,  and  show,  as,  indeed,  I  still  more  largely 
could,  that  the  religious  lovingness,  conse- 
quent upon  the  worship  of  sensible  images,  i^ 

H  2 
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so  much  the  more  certain,  as  it  is  more  univer- 
sal, and  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
exclusively.  The  Methodists  have  been  justly 
charged  with  participation  in  the  practical  er- 
rors of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Saints,  or 
Evangelicals,  have  carried  the  spirit  of  Metho* 
dism  into  many  ofthechjirches  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  introduced  a  greater  or  less  number, 
of  what  I  suppose  they  call  its  *'  affectionate" 
hymns,  in  place  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  A 
short  time  since,  I  heard  an  amiable  and  pious 
diocesan,  at  a  Visitation,  invite  the  rebuke  of 
his  clergy,  to  what,  as  I  remember,  his  lord- 
ship described  as  the  *' shocking  familiarity, 
with  which  at  least  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  addressed,"  in  many  of  these 
intruded  hymns.  I  was  not  acquainted,  at  the 
moment,  with  all  the  amount  of  the  scandal ; 
but,  the  other  day,  it  was  my  chance  to  meet 
with  a  hymn-book,  in  which  was  contained  a 
composition,  in  the  metre  of  our  admirable 
national  song,  of  *'  God  save  the  King,"  exhi- 
biting the  subjoined  petition,  in  refCTence  to 
Christ : 
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'**  Ofmnt  m«  to  kiu  him  bor«!^ 


TMs  is  a  paralleU  I  think,  to  Dryden's  ^atiro 
upon  the  monkish  vision;  and  one  that,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  much  more  that  we  know 
of  the  Methodists,  and  of  at  least  the  upseequ 
Jiness  of  their  worship,  justifies  us  an^w  in 
ascribing  one  character  of  inconvenience  to  all 
those  systems  of  religious  faith  which  run  too 
strongly  upon  the  us^e  of  Sjensible  imi^ges. 

But  the  great  inconvenience,  as  it  regards 
society,  either  public  or  private,  of  religious 
love,  coiasists  in  this^  that  it  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  religious  hate,  and,  at  all  events,  belongs  so 
inseparably  to  religious  interference!  We  all 
know  the  trouble,  evjen  in  ordinary  life,  of  a 
love  which  will  not  l(?t  us  alonp;  which  mistakes 
our  duty  and  our  happiness,  and  will  yet  insist 
upon  directing  us.  We  see  how  children  molest 
a  kitten,  when  they  will  lovingly  allow  it  to 
^leep  only  in  the  unfittest  postures.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  mildest 
state  of  his  zeal :  that  is,  in  the  coolest  state  of 
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1m8  Idve.  If  l^e  would  let  us  go  quietly  to  our 
perditionj,  all  might  be  well,  as  to  neighbour- 
hood^  or  as  to  fellow-citfaenship.  But  his 
conscience  forbids  siich  an  alternative.  lEIe  ik 
as  anxious  as  the  Methodist  for  our  conversion '; 
though,  thus  far,  he  proceeds,  with  more 
suavity,  and  a  consequent  greater  probability 
of  success. 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  felt  like  the  Jew  upon 
this  matter:   if  the  first  had  as  little  desire 

to  make  us  partakers  in  the  inheritance  of 

•  I, 

Christ,  as  the  last  to  share  with  us  the  patri- 
mony derived  to  bim  from  Abraham,  every 
thing  might  go  on  in  peace ;  but  the  open  doors 
of  Christianity,  the  universality  of  its  invitation, 
and  of  its  objects,  which  is  one  of  its  brightest 
g^Iories,  tempts  all  its  professors  to  intolerance, 
and  becomes,  amid  the  errors  of  the  Church  t>f 
Rome,  a  motive  to  the  fiercest  persecution. 

I  have  said  that^  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
would  suflter  us  to  perish  unregarded,  all  might 
be  well/    If,'  when   he    thinks    he"  sees  us 
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vrpunde^^  he  would  but  pass,  like  the  Jewisl^ 
priest  and  the  Levite,  upon  the  other  side,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  3ut  he 
protests  against  this  breach  of  duty ;  he  regards 
the  suggestion  as  a  gross  impeachment  of  his 
charity — as  a  grievous  tempting  of  him  to  sin. 
He  has  received  a  commission,  he  tells  us,^  and 
he  is  obliged  to  execute  it.  He  insists  upon 
saving  our  souls,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  He 
assures  us  that  we  are  in  misery,  while  we 
believe  that  we  are  at  ease.  He  avers  that  we 
^e  bleeding,  while  we  think  that  our  skin  is 
%hole.  He  pours,  what  he  calls  his  oil  and 
wine,  and  we  feel  it  as  aqua^fortis  I 

Since  he  will  talk  only  of  our  errors,  we  im- 
plcore  him  to  leave  us  to  their  enjoyment;  but, 
Jxe.  tumis,  with  something  *like  a  growing  indigr 
tiation,  from  the]  proposal,  and  is  happy,  per- 
haps, to  cite  even  Heathen  authority  against 
i$uch  a  violation  of  the  duties  of  human  benevo* 
leiEice !  The  Roman  orator  himself,  he  will  tell 
iis>  describes  it  as  our  primary  obligation  to  our 
^low'creatures,  to  watch  over  theur  education^ 
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that  fountain  of  all  human  happiness  and  wel^ 
fere.  It  is  in  vain  we  answer,  that  there  aire 
practical  limits  to  the  general  principle ;  and 
that,  though  there  are  some  things  which  all  men 
may  do  for  all  men,  there  are  others  which  only 
some  can  do  for  some.  That,  differing,  as  vrd 
do,  upon  principles,  we  cannot  go  far  together 
in  practice ;  that,  differing  as  to  the  principles 
of  education,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  can  never  befriend  each  other  ifi 
the  practice  of  education ;  that  moral  nature  ik 
second  nature ;  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon 
a  partial  similitude,  where  there  is  a  partifti 
dissimilitude ;  that  the  education  of  a  swan 
would  be  ill  superintended  by  a  peacock,  and 
a  chicken  badly  nursed  by  a  she-goat.  For,  to 
all  this,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  deaf.  One  God, 
one  Church,  one  human  family,  one  faith,  a&d 
one  salvation,  is  the  circle  which  he  nevfer 
leaves  ^  there  is  one  fold,  he  repeats  to  us,  and 
one  shepherd.  We  tell  him,  in  reply,  that  we 
know  very  well  what  is  the  one  fold,  and  who 
is  the  one  shepherd ;  that  we  admit  and  boast 
to  be  the  sheep  of  Christ,  along  with  himself; 
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but,  that  the  fold  has  partitions,  and  that  the 
Homan  Catholic  is  not  the  shepherd  of  our 
'separate  flock.  At  this  denial,  his  long-suffering 
forsakes  him ;  he  finds  us  stubborn  and  uh- 
edifying  sheep,  breaking  away  from  his  guid* 
ance,  and  giving  bad  examples  to  the  docile ; 
and,  now,  as  the  last  resource,  he  applies  to  us 
the  knife,  and  kindles  for  us  the  fire.    Still, 
however,  he  is  wholly  love,  and  does  nothing 
but  in  love.    He  hopes  that  the  agony  of  the 
flame  will  recal  us  to  obedience  of  heart ;  and 
assure  us,  that  it  is  incomparably  to  our  advan- 
tage,  that  our  bodies  should  burn,  for  a  moment, 
^mid  the  faggots,  rather  than  our  souls,  in  hell, 
.for  ever.    It  is  always  in  this  precise  spirit  of 
love  that  the  Church  of  Rome  destroys  its  ene* 
•mies,  calling  them,  at  the  same  time,  and,  no 
.doubt,  believing  them  to  be,  the  enemies  of 
God :  **  You  see,  then,"  says  Bossuet,  referring 
to  St.  Augustine,  as  an  authority  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Heretics;  "  you,  see,  then,  what  remains 
(the  faggots)  for  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned  by  ^the  bishops !  It  is  what  St.  Augus-^ 
.tine  said  to  tl^  Pelagius,  and  what  he  repeiEtted 
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sd  ilie  Ja&t  work  he  wrote !  It  is  what  he  mid 
tftenar,  more  hvingly,  and  with  more  tender^ 
nef^  of  heart,  than,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  he  had  ever  expressed  for  them 
before ! " 

.  I  have  confined  myself,  in  this  letter,  to  that 
which  the  Heretic  has  to  fear  from  the  lote 
alone  <^the  Roman  Catholic ;  from  the  officions- 
ness  of  his  mistaken  love,  and  from  the  rage  of 
Ids  love  rejected.  But,  unhappily,  the  total  of 
what  I  shall  advance  will  prove  that,  whether 
in  love  or  in  hate,  in  compassion,  in  horror,  or 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  never  tran^ 
jquil,  never  oblivious,  on  the  subject  of  that 
cdbnoxious  description  of  man !  Zeal  is  the  first 
of  his  religious  virtues ;  and  zeal  procures  the 
Heretic  a  plaoe  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Beginning,  however,  with  love,  we  see  how 
k>ve  leads  to  anger,  and  anger,  to  all  the  deeds 
of  hate !  All  things  grow  angry,  when  they  see 
their  love  thrown  away;  and  the  Roman  Catho'- 
lie,  among  the  rest.  You  have  heard  the  story 
-of  the  little  girl,  who,  after  playing,  in  silemee. 
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fh  4  corner,  fot  a  Idi^tb  of  ttme»  with  her  ddUi^ 
l^ddetily  btdrst  out  a  crying^  and  at  the  saiqi^ 
time,  a  beating  her  favourite  t  "  The  goodr 
for-nothing  thing !"  said  she,  "  I  have  beea 
telling  her,  this  half  hour,  that  I  love  her  dearly^ 
and  she  will  not  say  that  she  loves  me  at  all !'' 
Love,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  parents  of  angisr^ 
We  are  often  angry  with  those  we  love,  whea 
'vm  should  be  calm  were  we  indifferent.  It  i$ 
because  we  believe  so  much  of  the  love  qf 
fiod,  that  we  believe  also  so  much  of  the  anger 
©f  God.  l%e  mother,  too,  is.  angry  with  the 
^Ud  that  will  not  be  pleased ;  the  nurse  and 
Ute  physician,  with  the  patient  that  will  not  be 
eured;  aud  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  theHerer 
He  that  will  not  be  saved^  One  sentiment  rule^ 
^^u;h.  Our  love  wills  the  happiness  of  creatures  j; 
^om  infirimty  is  impati^it  of  their  resistance. 
cThus,  the  anger  of  the  Roman  Catholic  is  hUr 
ttan,  and  not  Roman  Catholic ;  is  the  nature  €if 
man,  and,  for  that  reason,  is  the  more  hopelesis. 
Religious  animosity,  too,  is  not  confined  to  the 
Villous  Romaa  Catholic ;  it  extends  itaelf  to 
the  zieahrais  of  all  ireligions*    Our  Pmtostant 
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missionaries  to  India  boast  that  they  look.upoip 
Indian  Bramins  and  Braminisoi  with  **  holy 
indignation/'  What  tolerance,  then,  could  the 
poor  Indian  hope  for,  were  our  Protestant 
mastiffs  let  loose,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  modestly 
asked  to  let  loose  the  Roman  Catholic  mastiffs^ 
upon  those  of  the  Thames  and  Liffey  ?  What 
havoc  would  not  be  made,  in  either  case,  by 
the  faithful  and  generous,  but  ireful  and  strong* 
toothed  beasts  ?  Our  Indian  legislation,  in  the 
mean  time,  our  civil  and  temporal  moderation 
and  impartiality,  preserves  the  public  peace, 
and  maintains  every  individual  right.  It  saves 
the  Bramin  from  the  missionary,  and  the  niis- 
sionary  from  the  Bramin.  Our  Protestant 
domestic  legislation  has  hitherto  merited,  the 
same  praise,  and  produced  similar  results ;  and 
shall  it  not  continue  to  be  the  support,  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  of  this  real  religious  free- 
dom? 

It  is  due,  also,  in  candour,  to  look  a  little  at 
the  other  side  of  the   picture.^  This,  loving 
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anger,  this  impatience  of  love,  has  its  use  in 
our  bosoms,  and  is  therefore  only  faulty  where 
the  object  or  the  manner  of  its  application,  fot 
any  reason,  are  faulty.  Most  Sure  it  is,  that  we 
are  to  relieve  the  miserable,  and  to  cure  the 
dick,  and  to  reform  and  save  the  sinner,  whether 
either  of  them  will  or  no ;  and,  if  we  nev^if 
forced  an  inclinatioti,  how  often  should  we  not 
be  baffled  ?  Anger,  then,  is  the  natural  and 
holy  concomitant  of  love ;  and  chastisement, 
too,  of  ahget.  **  The  Lord  loveth  whom  h6 
ch'asteneth;"  the  parent  chastises  the  child; 
the  teacher,  the  pupil ;  the  laly,  the  offender ; 
all,  for  love !  I'he  only  practical,  and  political, 
and  civil  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  Pro- 
testanti^  of  this  kingdom  are  willing  to  place 
themselves  under  th^  loving  rods  of  Romaii 
Catholics? 

I  am  aware  of  the  answer  which  is  to  be 
offered  to  this,  and  to  much  more;  namely,  that 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  it  is  called, 
would  not  increase  Roman  Catholic  power: 
but,  to  this  answer,  whether  it  merits  it  or  not, 
I  shall  submit  a  rejomder  in  due  time* 
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Thb  Roman  Catholic,  as  I  have  thus 
fail  viewed  him,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
benevolent  madman ;  a  real  Spiritual  Quixote 
who  sallies  forth,  the  lance  in  hand,  to  rescue  the 
souls  of  men.  As  the  Quaker  believes  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  communicates  truth  to  each  parti- 
cular individual,  so  the  Roman  Catholic  believes 
that  the  same  Holy  Ghost  makes  a  similar  com- 
munication to  his  collective  Church.  The  Qua- 
ker, however,  does  not  think  himself  authorised 
to  carry  the  love  of  his  neighbour  so  far,  as  to 
inflict  bodily  chastisement  for  obstinacy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  does,  and  thus  his  madness 
becomes  decidedly  inconvenient.  His  motives, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  so  amiable,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  ill-will  toward  him;  and,  yet^ 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Must  we  let  him  break 
our  heads,  and  set  our  houses  on  fire,  fi>r  the 
jure  love  of  God  and  of  ourselves ;  or,  is  it 
allowable  to  defaid  both  the  one  and  the  oth» 


4^[aiiMt  the  eSbcts  of  a  lunacy,  ad  misciikToas^ 
ia  its  condequences,  ad  it  is  holy  m  its  owti 
i^timation^  and  pardonable  in  the  ey ei^  of  all  ? 

The  Jacobin  of  the  late  French  llevblutio% 
under  the  same  charitable  view  which  I  am 
bOw  taking  of  the  Roman  Catholic  of  all  timedi 
and  of  our  present  projectors  of  British  Revoltf- 
tion  in  particular^ — ^was  a  Political  Quixote  of 
the  same  sort.  He,  too,  was  not  content  with 
^ving  himself;  but,  in  his  ej^pansive  philaii- 
thropy,  must  ne^ds  save  all  the  world!  The 
trench  Revolution,  agreeably  with  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  its  friendly  French  historians,  was 
announced,  from  its  beginning,  as  the  Revolution 
of  entire  Europe :  **  La  Revolution  Frauj^aise  a 
^6  annonc^  d^s  son  origine  comme  la  Re- 
volution de  TEurope  entifere;"  such  is  the 
initial  sentence  of  the  author  of  the  Pr^is  de 
I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frauj^aise.  An 
Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  and  even  a 
German,  might  have  been  content  with  a  Revo^ 
Itttion  upon  his  own  soil ;  but,  selfishness  like 
thi»  had  no^  place  in  the  bosom  of  a  generous 
Frenchman.        .  ^ 
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But,  again,  it  was  not  enough  for  thd  Jaicobiii*. 
that  he  must  save  all  the  world ;  but,  like,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  he  must  save  it  upon  his 
own  plan.  No  matter  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  other  countries  than  France;  no 
matter  how  nearly  they  had  already  approached 
his  own  ''  beau  id^al"  of  perfect  states ;  no 
matter  what  Revolutions  they  had  themselves 
already  undergone,  and  what  had  beea  the 
profitable  fruits  acquired  and  retained :  all  was 
to  be  re-modelled,  upon  the  French  pattern, 
and  the  Jacobin  disdained  to  reap  a  blessing  in 
which  all  mankind  did  not  participate!  The 
North  of  Europe  had  been  the  consolation  and 
the  hope  of  those  philosophers  of  France  who 
are  said  to  have  prepared  the  Revolution.  Vol- 
taire and  Helvetius  had  idolised  Prussia.  Vol- 
taire and  Helvetius  had  been  transported  with 
the  military  achievements  of  Catherine  II. 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Poland.  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  had  been  viewed  as  the  rear- 
guard of  European  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Holland  and  England  had  been  pronounpe^^ 
what  they  remain,  the  bulwarks  and  citar 
dels  of  Protestantism  and  populw  right,  for 
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the  defence  a&d  auc<^ur  of  miJtnkind ;  and  evea 
Austria;  under  Joseph  II,  was  ranked  aniong  the 
nioming-stars  of  nations.  All  this/  however^ 
was  nothing,  in  the  dream  of  the  Quixotic 
Jacobin;  and  liberty,  he  thought^  could  not  be 
liberty,  unless  it  bore  the  impress  of  the  French 
mint.  The  **  republic  of  men"  was  declared  to 
be  "one  nation;"  and,  in  the  grotesque  laur 
guage  of  the  day,  or  of  Jacobinism,  '*  universal 
bene voWnce "  was  proclaimed  "the New  Con- 
stitution of  France !" 

It  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
this  Revolution,  that  is,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  that  the  reformers  of 
firance  sighed  for  its  conquest  by  the  powers  of 
the  North  and  East>  as  the  sole  resource  of 
liberty;  and  a  passage,  to  that  effect,  occurring 
in*^he  preface  to  the  work  of  Helretius^  **  De 
r  Homme,"  besides  establishing  this  fact,  and 
illustrating  what  I  have  just  above  advanced, 
has  such  other  bearings  upon  that  enlarged 
view,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  which 
I  wish  ultimately  to  present,  that  I  venture  to 
tres{Ml88  upon  you  with  %  transeriptioh : 
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<^MaU,  dan  le  tem^  fimplO|r£  i  1»  compo* 
«ition  d^  roavragpe,"  Stys  my  ftuthor,  "  les 
mofiftirs  et  la  gouvememeEit  de  mes  concitoyjew 
out  chafig6«  La  malad^  i  la  quelle  je  croyois 
|M>ttvoir  apporter  q^uelque  remdd^f^st-deFeaue 
incurable :  j'ai  perdue  respotr  de  leur  ^re  utile, 
^t  c'€6t  ittamort  que  je  remets  la  publicatiou 
deceHvfe^ 

*' Ma  patrie  k  nf}u  eofin  le  joug  de  deiy>o* 
tisme.  Elle  ne  produira  dofic  plus  de$*^€zi« 
vains  c^l^bres.  Le  propre  de  despotisme  est 
d'itouffer  la  pAisie  dttii9  l&  ^sprits,  et  la 
Tertu  dans  ks^aines.   ' 


^^  Ce  n'est  plus  isoitaie  nom  de  Franj^is  qdp 
oe  peuple  pourra  die  nouveau  se  rendre  ci^^br^: 
cette  xKatian  avilie  est  aujourd'bui  le  m6pris  de 
I'Eurape !  NuUe  crise  salutaire  ne  lui  rendm  ia 
liberty.  C'est  par  la  cousomption  qu'elle  pe- 
rira.  La  conquSte  est  le  seul  remade  de  st^ 
i^alheurs,  et  c'est  le  hazard  et  les  ciroou&taBOds 
^ui  d^oideait  da  I'e^fficacitd  d'un  tel  iremede.'* 

^*  Lt  lioiilieitr«  comma  lesaciaaeM.  est^ dit 
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on,  TOyageur  sue  kt  terre.  Cest  rers  le  Nord 
qu'il  Ainge  msdiiteiiaiit  sa  course.  De  gmnds 
Princes  y  ftppelleiit  le  genie,  ^t  le  genie  te 

*'  Rien  aujourd'hui  de  plus  different  qtie  i& 
Midi  et  le  Sepentrion  de  I'Europe*  Le  ciel  du 
Sud  s'embnane  de  plus  en  plus  par  les  brouil- 
knrds  de  kt  superstition  et  du  despotisme  Asia-' 
tique.  Le  del  du  Nord  cbaque  jour  s'^claire 
et  «e  purifie.  Les  Catherines  II,  les  Frederics, 
reulent  se  rendre  chers  k  la  humanity ;  ils  sen-* 
tent  le  prix  de  la  v£rit<^:  ils  encourage  k  la 
dire :  ils  estiment  jiisqu'  aux  efforts  fait  pour  la 
d6couvrir.  C*est  k  de  tels  souverains  que  je 
d^die  cet  outrage ;  c'est  paf  eux  que  I'univers 
doit  ^tre  6clair£« 

**  Les  soieils  du  Midi  s'eteignent,  et  les 
aurores  du  Nord  brillent  du  plus  vif  ^clat.  C*est 
du  Sepentrion  que  part  maintenant  les  rayons 
qui  p6netrent  jusqu*  en  Autriche.  Le  soin 
qui  prend  rEmpereur  d^all^ger  le  poids  des 
tmp6ts,  et  de-  discipliner  ses  arm^^  prouTe 

i2 
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qull  veut.dtre  Tamour  de  ses  sujetsx;  qu'lLvcjat 
les  rendre  heureux  aux  dedans,  et  respiectables 
au  dehors. .  Son  estime  pour  le.Roi  de  Prusse 
pr6sagea  d^s  sa  plus  tendre  jeunesse  ce  qu'il 
seroit  un  jour.  On  n'a  sentie  destine  que  pour 
ses  semblables." 

^'  Sous  quel  Prince,  et  dans  quel  pays/*  says, 
elsewhere,  the  same  writer,  'Vest  on  impuo^- 
ment  grand  homme  ?  En  Angleterre,  ou  sous 
le  regne  d'un  Trajan,  ou  d'un  Frederic.  Dana 
toute  autre  forme  de  gouvernement,  ou  sous 
tout  autre  souverain,  la  recompense  des  talens, 
c^est  la  persecution." 

But,  while,  in  the  "  republic  of  men,"  the 
**  universal  benevolence,** and  the  ^'Revolution 
of  entire  Europe,"  of  the  political  enthusiasts  of 
France,,  in  1789,  we  have  parallels  to  .the  reli- 
gious delusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  the 
resemblance  goes  still  further.  Self4ove  and 
social  love  were  alternate  motives  with  the  Jaco- 
bins of  the  French  Revolution,  and  they  ,are 
equally  such  with  the  Roman  Catholics..    Both 
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aougbt  or  seek  tO'  serve  their  neighbours,^  and 
also  to  serve  themselves. 

It  is  a  great  principle,  -  in  the  philosophy  of 
hufnan'  affairs,  well  understood  by  all  our 
enemies,  but  continually  forgotten  by  all  who 
stile  themselves  emphatically  our  friends,  that 
opinion,  like  sound,  or  like  motion,  if  not  ar- 
rested,' perpetually  propagates  itself;  and  the 
rule  of  conduct,  which  this  prink^iple'  supplies^ 

• 

is,  that  to  prevent  the  arreist,  every  other  opi- 
nion, every  other  motion  of  the  'moral  elements, 
every  other  opposing  force,  must/ be  calmed, 
must  be  annihilated.  Formed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  susce][itible  of  the  same  im- 
pulses, the  tendency  of  the  whole  multitude  of 
mankind,  however  physically  separate,  is  to  a 
mbrai  uniformity ;  one  religion,  one  phil.o9ophy , 
one  form  of  government,  one  mode  of  thinking, 
and  one  *  knode  of  acting,  is  the  sympathising 
instinct  of  the  species.  Climate  and  its  diverse 
necessities,  rivers,'  mountains  and  seas, '  and 
(lastly,  and  least  durable)  civil,  that  is,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  institutions,   establish  ^  na- 
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tmal  dJbtfiiGiaoiisr^  but  ^  tendnu^tf  tmrnna 
nature  is  to  overcome  the  whoLet;  to  ov^erleap 
all  boundaries^  to  relinquish  all  peculiarities, 
to  melt  into  one  maas.  Here  are  opposite  foroes, 
attraction^,  and  repulaioos,  Mch  aa  wH  fw  ewet 
tend  to  union  upon  the  one  hand*  end  ior  evw 
nuuntfttn  diviaion  m^n  the  other. 

If  Mr,  the  aim,  the  proper  aim,  of  the  morale 
a  the  political  philosopher,  of  the  apeculature 
philosopher,  and  of  the  religious^  teachev^  as 
well  as  of  the  nMa  of  science«  is  unioa;  each 
ef  these  is  to  inculcate  pdnciples,  or  to.  impact 
hnowledge,  which  principles,;  and  which  know- 
ledge, are  of.  equaJi  use  to  all  mankin4p>  and 
tend,;  by  their  equal  division,,  to  g^ye  tor  all 
mankind  one  rule  of  actiquji,  and  one  sbaxe 
of  h^q^piness*  But  the  aim,  the  proper  aim, 
of  the  spiritual  or  temporal  insi^utor,  the  prac* 
tieal,  or  acting  philosopher,,  is  division.  The  lat- 
ter has  to  deal,  not  with  a  world  which.it  may 
be  possible  to  impnove  and  ta  tranquilliser  but 
with  one  which  he  finds  vicious,  and.  which  he 
finds  disturbed*.     He  isr  to  divide  the  g9iod^ 
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IbMn  the  bad»  tht  fordga  ftom  tbe  domestic^ 
tile  friend  from  the  foe,  the  builder-up  frooa  the 
pidler^down. 

It  is  from  this  difference  of  befitting  aim,  in 
the  two  pursuits,  that  arises  the  antagonism, 
viewed  with  so  much  reproach,  and  published 
to  invidiously,  by  the  superficial,  between  the 
statesman,  and  the  philosopher  commonly  ao 
called,  "the  world,  it  has  been  said^  will  never 
go  right,  till  either  kings  are  philosophies,  or 
f>hilbsophers,  kings.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
kiiigs  think  as  philosophers,  they  muslt  still  act 
as  kings ;  and  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be^ 
tweeh  the  characters,  and  therefore  no  antithMis 
in  the  phrase,  while  both  king  and  philosopher 
move  in  their  own  spheres.  The  same  man  may 
easily  be  both.  He  reasons  one  way  as  a  phi* 
l6sbpher,  another  way  as  a  king;  but,  both 
ways,  philoisophically.  He  works,  at  once,  for  a 
pi^ctibal  imperfection,  existing,  and  always  to 
eatist,  and  for  a  theoretical  perfectibility,  al- 
wd:ys  to  be  followed,  largely  to  be  approached, 
and  n^vet  to  be  wholly  attained.    Men. tend 
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to  the  composition  of  one  nation,  to  the 
entertainment  of  one  set  of  opinions,  and  to 
obedience  to  one  code  of  laws,  human  and 
divine;  but  they  actually  compose,  as  they 
always  will  compose,  a  variety  of  nations,  vari- 
ous, too,  in  all  subordinate  particulars*  A  king, 

a  statesman,  is  to  transact  the  business  of  one 

>  ... 

or  more  of  these  nations ;  knd  it  i?  not  permitted 
to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  king,  statesman, 
legislator,  or  spiritual  or  temporal  legislator, 
to  take  the  large  view  of  the  speculative  philo- 
sopher, who  may  lawfully  look  upon  all  men  as 
a  single  body ;  who  has  to  do  with  man  as  a 
natural,  and  not  as  a  civil,  agent,  A  king, 
statesman,  legislator,  or  spiritual  or  temporal 
institutor,  acting  upon  this  comprehensive 
principle,  would  either  betray  the  interests  of 
his  own  nation,  or  invade  those  of  others. 
He  would  neglect  what  was  wanted  for  protect- 
ing  his  own  people  against  all  the  world  beside^ 
or  else  become  the  enemy  of  all  that  world, 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  zeal  or  the  cupidity; 
of  his  own  people;  aod,  in  the  distinction 
which  I  am  now  slightly  and  hastily  indicating. 
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lies  the  difference  between  those  ^visionary 
politics,  which  are  so  often  ornamented  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  liberal,  and  those 
practical  ones,  which  those,  who  are,  to  philoso- 
phy, what  pedants  are  to  learning,  load  with 
such  uncouth  names,  and  do  it  with  such  tvro^^ 
fold  success :  for,  alas !  they 

**  Amaze  the  iinlearaed,  and  make  the  learned  smile :"  . 

•  r 
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the  one,  as  you  will  not  fail  to  take  notice, 
is  philosophy  in  thought,  the  other,  philosb^ 
phy  in  action;  and  the  just  limitations  of 
each  I  shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  display. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  continue  to  talk  like 
those  about  us;  calling  the  philosopher  in 
thought,  exclusively  a  philosopher,  and  the 
philosopher  in  action,  only  a  prince  or  states- 
man. 

It  was,  then,  by  ignorantly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally, or  else  insidiously,  and  with  motives  of 
rapacity,  blending  the  two  distinct  characters 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  of  princes  and 


preaelier»,  tbat  the  Jaopbins  of  France  matle 
HieDideireB  tencible  to  Europe^  an^  it  is  fix>iii 
libe  saiiM  c^uae  tb^t  tbe  Cburcli  of  Rome  » 
equally  to  be  drea4ed«  au4  al^^fo  equally  resisted. 
The  Jacobins  kww  that  ppmion>  the  movixig 
force  of  l)be  mwal  Worl4#  if  not  arrested^  i^n* 
tinually    propagates  itself;    ^pd,  conversely^ 
that  if  arrested,  the  opposing  force,  the  con- 
trary) lopinknii  is  in  its  tium  propagated.    They 
knew,  they  rightly  understood,  that  to  secure 
repUblioamsm  in  France,  it  wa^  necessary  that 
aU  Europe  iibould  be  republican.    Tb^  same 
Irisdom,  ait  a  mbseqiient  date,  dictated  the 
snae  riide.<if  act^^ny  tbough  applied  to  the  oppo- 
silci  0Adh    1  Wl^en  Buonaparte  achieved,  what 
he  eetii^m^  his  glory,  t^e  conquest,  the  sub- 
jettidn  of  the  Revolution,  land  put  upon  his 
head  his  regal  and  imp^al  crowns,  then,  the 
overthrow  of  democratical  forms  of  govern- 
ment became  the  new  policy  of  France,  and  it 
WMthe  solicitude  of  the  new  monarch  to  create 
ImffBk  ftad  ;kif^doins,  all  around  him.    The  same 
iradotiii^  itoo,  directs  the  Ohurdi  of  Rome.    To 
maiateini  3tiU  more  than  to;  extend  that  Church, 
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it  ipiiii^ceffMiry.thayt  every  :t]viig«^/WD4  it  ^P^ldi 
l»0  Romfm  Catholic^  To  certaixi  Pirptesi^iAtftiP 
akm€»  it  belong  to  reject  all  that  wisdc^^ 
teaclies^  and  to  believe  that  Protestsmtisi^.  cuk 
fvtty  flourish  in  the  einbraoe^,  in  the  ^g^^ 
bourhoody  in  the  atmo9phere  of  Roipan  Cajkha- 
lie  infection.  It  cannot  so  fioundk;  it  wffexB 
daily  £"0011  the  upwholesosaye  said  threatening 
propinquity;  but^  what  line  does  the  mo4et 
ration  of  our  Protestant  laws  adopt?  Ui^lilce 
the  defpotiam  of  either  republican  or  imp^al 
France,  and  unlike  thQ  despotism  4»f  the  Church 
of  iloa^5  they  submit,  in  patience,  to  the  n^is^ 
pbiefi  to  whieh,  neyertheless,  they  .are  a^y« 
thing  iMLt  blind;  they  contemi^ate  the  evil  of 
Roman  Catholic  neaghbourhood,  and  yet  they 
lesigTi  tiii^mselves  to  it;  they  tolerate  it;  they 
aubmit  to  injury,  rather  than  ex^cise  that 
tyrsJMiy  iof  which  eyery  other  system,  pcsK^tioal 
Off  theoretieal,  and  Roma*  Catholicism  among 
the  f est,^  seta  them  the  fioirwarid.  wd  blawig 
example! 

4  ' 

I  say»  the  tyranny  of  every  other  ayatem, 
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practrcal-or  theoretical ;  ^fblr^  would  the  pbilo- 
sophets,  would  the  fanatics  of  whatever  school/ 
give  their  consent  to  our  national  religious  tole- 
ration? Never,  my  dearest  friend »  never  lend 
yoursielfto  the  deception,  that  either  the  philo- 
sopher, so  called-^the  Liberal — or  the  religious^ 
sectary,  is  tolerant.  Intolerance  is  the  corner- 
stone of  their  common  edifice. '  Some,  indeed; 
throw  off  the  mask  completely,  and  tell  us  that 
thevery  name  of  toleration  is  an  Outrage;  They 
would  have  the  term  banished  fr6m  the  language 
of  our  law,  and^  the  thing  intended  by  it  from  its 
principles  I  Wbuld  thefy  themselves  tolerate  reli- 
gion itself;  that  is  (what  is  the  same  thing,  and 
the  only  thing  of  civil  importance),  would  they 
tolerate  the  professors  of  any  religion  whatever? 
Would  they  not  persecute  them,  one  and  all,  first 
giving  them  the  name,  not  of  religious,  but  of 
^supetstitious  ?  I  will  > tell  you  why  they  would 
persecute  them;  why  the^  would  quarrel  with 
^&em;^  why  they  would  not  bear  with,  or  tole- 
rate them;  why  they  would  proscribe  them>! 
I  am  treating  the  philosophers  with  candour;  I 
am  j  udging  of  them  with  charity ;  I  am  supposing 
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that  they.ido  not  know  before-hand  the  step 
which,  if  they  were  able>  they  would  take* 
They  would  persecute  the  professors  of  all^ 
religions,  because  theh:  rule  of  action,  their 
general  principle,  their  temper  and  their 
morality  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
of  the  professors  of.  all  religions,  body 
for  body.  They  would  persecute  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  religions,  because  the  professors 
of  all  religions,  as  bodies,  are  intolerant; 
because  they  themselves,  as  a  body,  are  into- 
lerant ;  and  because,  to  tolerate  the  intolerant, 
would  appear  to  them,  not  a  virtue,  but  a 
crime !  Take,  again,  the  authority  of  .Helye- 
tius,  the  great  champion  and  favourite  of-^ 
what  shall  we  call  it — toleration,  or  liberalism, 
carbonarism,  illuminism,  religious  indifferentism 
— which  have  become  the  terms  of  an  after-r 
age? — "  Qui  tolere  les  intolerans,**  says  the 
enlightened  lawgiver  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation, "se  rend  coupable  de  tous  leurs  crimes, 
Qu'une  Eglise  se  dise  pers^cut^e;  lorsqu*on 
lui  conteste  le  droit  de  pers^cuter,  le  Prin<^ 
doit  6tre  sourd  k  ses  sollicitations !'' 


•  f  ■ 

But  the  laws  of  Protestant  England  tolerate 
the  intolerant,  and  long  may  they  continue  so 
to  do,  the  opposition  of  fanatic  philosophers, 

and  of  |)hilosophical  fanatics  notwithstanding^! 
Mean  time,  look  at  the  second  sentence  in  my 
quotation  from  Helvetius,  and  see  how  it 
justifies  the  explanation,  in  my  preceding  let^ 
ter,  of  what  Homan  Catholics,  in  these  islands, 
mean  by  the  '*  persecution^^  of  their  Church! 
In  F'rance,  too,  as  appears  from  this  author, 
the  followers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  regard 
that  Church  as  persecuted,  when  it  is  not  per- 
mitted  to  be  itself  the  persecutor ;  when  it  is 
forced  to  endure  within  its  sight  the  offensive 
form  of  Heresy !  In  China,  once,  a  man  in  power 
razed  to  the  ground  the  house  of  an  humbler 
one,  seated  upon  the  side  of  ail  opposite  hiH, 
because  the  prospect  of  it,  from  his  windows, 
made  him  sick.  The  Church  of  Rome,  and 
also  the  followers  of  philosophy,  is  subject  to 
a  similar  sickness,  and  both  delight  in  a  similar 
mode  of  relief!  Amid  the  illuminism,  the  libe- 
ralism, of  Germany,  it  is  related,  as  a  recent 
fact,  that,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar,  a  physician. 
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pdi^fkmdy  disposed^  i^ta1^:ig;  upooJiimsdlf  tp 
preach,  and  to  hdid  ff.prayer->iheietihg8/'  hat 
been  proceeded  against  by  thecirrti  anthoritidtf^ 
and  condemned  in  a  hfcavy  fine,  and  to  a  periuod 
of  hard  labont  aoiohg  conunon  criminate  I      ^ 

Yet  dwell  upon  the  conclusion  t£  Heira^ 
titts,  to  v^ch  part,  at  least,,  of  hja:  ddso^iiras 
there  is  aothmg  to  be  ol]fected:  f^LelMnce 
doit  fiftare  sourd  ^  sea  soUicitatitais/'  ;  Thi&  waa 
good  doctrine  in  France,,  and  it  ialthe  fiaQM^tin 
England.  When  those,  whether  Roman;  Ca^ 
tbolics,  or  Protestant  secteiries,. or  Liberals,  ^or 
^Hosof^r^,  or  indifferents,  or  wbatereif  ^ise 
these  latter  are,  or  wish  to  be  called,  pronounce 
themselves  persecuted,  bedatise  they  ate  ideaied 
the  means  of  persecnting,  let  Prio^ei^Baiiiaaieniti 
and  People  be  deaf  to  their  scdicitaitioiis  J  •        . 

I  have  pictured,  in  this  letter  and  the  pte^ 
ceding,  public,  6t  universal  persecution,  as  a 
result  of  public  and  universal  benevolemee; 
and  X  have  left  ti^e  portrait  unaccompanied  by 
any  key  with  which  to  explain  what  final  jud^ 
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mcint  ve  are  to  pa8»  upon  those,  who,  movedf  by 
such  a  principle,  are  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime^ 
At  a  future  opportunity,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
state  the  rule  by  the  uniform  application  of 
which  we  may  at  once  distinguish  the  use  from 
the  abuse  of  all  benevolence,  and  also  the 
individual  who,  by  his  conduct,  shows  forth 
the  principle  in  its  true  lustre,  from  him  who; 
by  a  different  conduct,  renders  it  an  instrument 
of  eviL  It  is  the  merit  of  this  rule,  that  it  in^ 
terposes  a  check  to  every  abuse  of  the  principle 
of  benevolence,  whether  originating  in  pur^- 
posed  fraud,  or  only  in  unintentional  error; 
whether  a  mistake  of  the  virtuous,  or  a  false 
pretence  of  the  wicked;  whether  men  are 
intending  right  while  they  are  doing  wrong, 
or  doing  wrong  under  a  pretence  of  a  worthy 
object ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  existing  Con* 
stitution  of  Government  to  have  embodied  the 
rule  in  our  law,  as  it  is  that  of  Whig  politics  to 
have  placed  it  there.  Those  Whig  politics,  in  the 
mean  time,  how  little  understood,  at  least,  how 
little  followed,  by  those  who  profess  to  engross 
all  the  understanding,  and  all  the  honesty  of  the 
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country — those  who  think,  or  who  act  themselves 
entitled  to  scatter  bolts  against  every  head  but 
their  own,  and  to  throw  charges  of  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance,  upon  all  such  as  really 
guard  the  shrine  of  knowledge,  religious  charity, 
and  religious  liberty, '  raised  by  Whig  hands, 
and  only  to  be  defended  by  Whig  hearts  aiid 
heads !  What,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  -Question,  if  Whiggism  as 
really  animated  its  supporters  as  its  opponents, 
is  easily  decided !  But  how  can  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  its  supporters  should  be  true  Whigs, 
and  yet  be  found  in  the  company  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  steady  impugner  of  Whiggism  ? 
Tell  me  your  company;  quoth  the  proverb ! 
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LETTER  VH. 

I  HATE  speckd  reasons  <for  insistmjgp  upoa 
and  puiBuing  my  parallel  between  Roman  Ga- 
^idlioism  and  the  late  French  product  of  Jaco- 
i>inism.  The  characters  of  both  ar«  persecuting, 
liloody  and  remorseless ;  l»it  this  fomis  no  wmb 
tiian  the  s»nallest  part  of  the  inquiry.  I  shaU 
show  Ihat,  as  they  hanfe  the  same  character  in 
Jdiemselres»  ao  ibey  have  found  friends  in  the 
Mme  >  persons ;  and  I  shall  offer  a  philosophical 
eotcitae  for  these  ^persons  (for,  I,  too,  can  philo- 
sofihise,  after  my  own  iashion),  less  adapted  to 
wound  their  feelings  than  you  may  expect; 
and  simple,  as  what  is  truly  philosophical  com- 
monly is  simple :  that  is,  I  shall  trace  several 
effects,  seemingly  unlike,  to  one  undeniably 
like  cause. 

"  Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain ; 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain  i" 

such  is  the  maxim  of  the  philosophical  poet ; 
and,  assuredly,  the  course  of  a  comet  is  not  in 
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greater  need  of  the  study  of  nature  for  its 
determination^  Ihan  the  movements  of  our  po- 
litical Whartons,  who,  yesterday,  would  have 
had  us  submit  to  the  persecution  and  rapacity 
of  Jacobinism,  and,  to*day,  can  reconcile,  not 
the  toleration,  but  the  unrestraint  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  perpetoar 
tion,  IIS  far  as  an  them  lies,  of  Roman  (Cadio- 
licism  in  all  the  world,  with  their  ^peculiar 
ideas  of  liberality  in  politicsand  religions!  ^*  Qui 
tot^re  las  intolerans,"  says  iHelvetius,  ^*  «e 
fend  coupable  de  tons  leurs  crimen ;''  aqd^his 
maxim,  defective  as  it  is,  makes  a  .nearer  ap- 
proaclLto  liberality,  rightly  understood,  thaa^ 
imbecile  doctrine  of  more  modern  demagogues. 
SFme  wisdom,  as  usual,  teaches  the  golden 
mean;  namely,  that  it  is  right  to  tolerdte  Uie 
;mtolenmt,  but  not  to  do  more ;  that  is,  not  to 
leave  them  unrestrained. 

If,  indeed,  the  words  of  Helvetius  were 
amended,  so,  perfa^ps^  as  to  do  greater  justiceto 
the  intention  of  the  author,  they  would  express 
tbat  which  is  to  ^be  well  reoeived.     It  is  those, 
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who  tolerate  the  crimes  of  the.  intolerant,  that 
truly  participate  in  the  guilt ;  consistently  with 
the  sentiment  of  our  own  poet,  who  exclaims, 

*'  He  that  permits  oppression,  shares  the  crime  !" 

Here,  provided  the  sense  be  limited  to  the 
case  of  him  who  has  rightful  jurisdiction, 
the  doctrine  is  fairly  to  be  maintained.  We 
are  not  to  permit  the  oppression,  not  to 
tolerate  the  crimes,  of  the  intolerant;  and 
it. is  precisely  in  compliance  with  this  very 
obligation,  that  we  exclude  British  Roman 
Catholics  from  power.  We  know  that  their 
principles  of  action  insure  the  commission  of 
crimes  against  their  fellow-subjects,  against 
their  prince,  and  against  the  state,  and  there- 
fore we  deny  them  th^e  means.  We  know  that, 
bred  in  different  principles,  their  definition  of 
the  constituents  of  certain  crimes  is  different 
from  ours ;  and,  therefore,  without  questioning 
their  conscientious  discharge  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  duty,  we  hold  them  incom- 
petent, either  to  make  or  .to  administer '  our 
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laws,  or  to  possess  authority  in  the  state, 
in  whatever  gradation  of  oflSce.  We  do  not, 
because  they  are  intolerant,  refuse  to  tolerate 
them ;  but  we  refuse  to  tolerate  their  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  committing  crimes ;  that 
is,  of  disturbing  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
We  tolerate  the  intolerant  of  spirit,  because 
intolerance  of  spirit,  though  a  vice,  is  not  a 
crime;  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  the  worthiest 
feelings ;  but  we  regard  it  as  a  provocative  to 
crime,  and  therefore  we  restrain  it ;  and  re- 
strain it,  not  in  Roman  Catholics  alone,  who 
are  not  alone  the  intolerant,  but  in  all  others. 
We  treat  the  intolerance  of  men,  as  we  treat  the 
corresponding  ferocity  of  certain  beasts;  we 
do  not,  because  they  are  ferocious,  destroy  those 
beasts,  but  we  chain  them,  or  cage  them  up.  Our 
aim  is,  not  to  determine  to  whom  the  best  excuse 
for  animosity  belongs,  but  to  maintain,  against 
every  individual,  the  general,  or  public  peace. 

The  very  phrase,  for  example,  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  crimes,  differs  in  its  meaning,  in  the 
respective  views  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of 
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the  Protestant  laws  of  England.  The  latter 
understand  by  crimes,  either  temporal  of- 
fences exclusively;  or,  if  they  take  any 
account  of  spiritual  offences^  they  make  the 
pursuit  languid,  and  the  punishment  com- 
paratively light.  The  former  recognises,,  as 
spiritualr  crimes,  a  much  larger  enumeration, 
and  affixes  to  them  heavier  penalties.  Nor 
does  the  difficulty  end  here ;  for,  the  admission 
of  British  Roman  Catholics  to  power  would 
endanger,  iti  the  end,  our  Protestant  laws,  and, 
in  the  interval,  the  peace  of  our  Protestant 
public  f  and,  in  short,  the  peace  of  our  whole 
public,.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholio.  The 
intolerant  spirit,  in  matters  of  faith,  of  the 
British  Roman  Catholic,  has  no  need  to  wait 
for  tile  absolute  enactment  of  new  laws,  before, 
arn>ed  with  new  powers,  and  assuming  a  loftier 
tone,  it  could  trouble  our  domestic  peace;, 
and,  by  the  exchange  of  excitement,  disturb,  in 
its  turn,  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  for,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  Protestant,  molested,  insulted,  reh^uked 
aftd  elbowed/  would  always  refrain  from  giving 
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blow  for  Mow.  The  pious  British  Roman 
Catholic,  like  the  pious  Jew,  or  the  pious 
man  of  any  other  description,  unpretending 
and  without  presumption,  is  left,  at  present,  in 
the  calm  and  respected  enjoyment  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  of  his  personal  condition;  but  it  would 
probably  be  as  disastrous  for  himself,  as  for  the 
British  Protestaat,  were  popular  feeling  once 
more  are  wed  among  us,  on  the  subject  of  his 
rekitiye  situation  I 

The  singularity,  vx  the  mean  time,  of  th^ 
opinions  prolessed  by  our  Liberals>  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  elevation  in  the  state,^ 
is  the  more  remarkable^  because  it  is  these 
Tery  persons  who  exhaust  all  their  bags^  of 
renom  upon  another  religious  sect,  already  in 
the  seat  of  political  power,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent enjoyment  of  social  influence  and  rank* 
I  allude  to  the  Evangelicals,  the  Puritans,  the 
Saints.  Now,  if  these  zedots  bestir  themselves 
for  our  reformation,  it  is  for  the  reformation 
of  our  niori^;  if  they  are  exact  in  their 
demands^  it  is  with  reff»?enQ6  to  our  sections. 
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^b^y^  perhaps,  would  be  strict  with  us  upon 
our  employmeat  of  the  Sabbath ; — he  was  a 
**  Puritane  one,"  whom  the  traveller  found 

'*  A  hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 
.  For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday;'^ 

but,  against  the  religious  community  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  the  Liberals  know  no  mea- 
sure, in  their  sneers  and  reproaches ;  and  yet, 
what  is.  the  inconvenience  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  body  in  Parliament,  or  out  pf  it,  com- 
pared with  that  of  another,  more  indulgent, 
perhaps,  upon  the  less  difficult  point  of  our 
actions,  but  who,  exercising  a  Puritan  jealousy 
in  regard  to  our  faith,  should  interfere,  not 
between  man  and  man,  but  between  ^*  man  and 
his  Maker," — to  repeat  the  favourite  tale, .  and 
drivelling  formula,  of  "  Whig"  parrots  ?  The 
existence  of  the  Saints  among  us  might  be 
regarded,  if  we  were  wise,  and  if  we  were  grate- 
ful, as  a  providential  interposition,  to  show  in 
little,  and  without  the.  aid  of  dearer  bought  ex- 
perience, the  nature  of  the  calamity  to  which  we 
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also  enjoyed  similar  immunities.     The  Saints, 
rightly  contemplated,  are  to  Englishmen  those 
straws  that  show  the  way  of  the  wind,  those 
pilot-balloons  which  aeronauts  set  afloat  pre- 
paratorily, to  their  adventure— that  surf  which, 
at  a  distance,  warns  the  mariner  of  rocks  in 
the  ocean  or  along  the  shore;  that  whistling 
of  the. wind  which  enables  man  and  beast  to 
seek  shelter  while  the  storm  is  still  unarrived ! 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  superior  evil  of  a 
power  in  society  censuring  our  faith,  instead  of 
our  practice ;  look  at  the  confidence  which  such 
a  power  would  derive  from  its  political  eleva- 
tion, and  the  means  which,  without  the  aid^  of 
law,  would  be  within  its  grasp;,  and  laugh  out- 
right at  such  reasoners  as  tell  you,  while  they 
\ojaid  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  and 
their  faith  with  reproach  and  contumely,  that 
all  that  is. bad  in  the  British  Roman  Catholic,  is 
bad  already,  and  that  the  concession  of  their 
claims  would  have  no  effect  in  making  them 
worse !     In  these  idle  words  the  whole  question 
is  avoided.     Certainly, '  the  t  concession  of  the 
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in  making  the  Roman  Catholic  feith  worse  tfami 
it  is^.  but  would  it  have  none  in  making  that 
faith  more  fearfid  to  thi&  kingdom  ?  All  that  is 
bad*  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  said,  is  bad 
already!  Delumve  proposition,  while  the  true 
inquiry  is,  not  what  is  bad  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  what  is  bad  in  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselyes !  Now,  it  is  bad  in  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  they  are  intolerant  in 
matters  of  &ith  ^  but  can  it  be  said  that,  in  this 
Inspect,  as  fespeets  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  they  are  already  as  bad  as  they  caA^ 
be?  Would  they  not  be  worse,  would  they 
not  have  the  power  of  being  worse,  if,  even 
without  the  aid  of  laws  of  their  own  making, 
they  were  enabled,  by  the  gift  of  a  higher  rank 
in  British  society,  to  apply  that  intolerance  in 
matters  of  faith  to  their  neighbours  and  fellow- 
subjects,  though  with  no  greater  activity  than 
the  Saints  apply  their  share  of  intolerance  in 
matters  of  practice  ? 

I  take  no  notice,  at  present,  of  the  politick 
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bearing,  diiect  and  indirect,  of  this  proposed 
Britkh  Roman  Catholic  elevation,  where,  again, 
I  might  draw  the  Saints  into  comparison;  I 
Kfait  myself,  here,  to  the  social  question,  aad 
even  to  that  I  may  possibly  return.  Only 
imagine,  in^  the  meant  time,  poor  old  England 
a  toad'  under  a  hari'oiw,  through  a  coalition  (and 
a  tender  coalition  is  already  visible !)  between 
the  Saints  and  the  Roman  Catholics;  the  one 
watching  our  looks,  and  the  other  applying 
the  Inquisition  to  our  faith!  Prettily  vexed 
(will  you  not  believe  it  ?)  would  John  Bull  find 
himself  between  both ;  John  Bull,  of  whom  it 
may  be  so  fairly  said, 

^  How  happy  could  he  be  with  neither  /" 

B\xt  the  equal  addiction  of  certain  philoso- 
phers am^sg  lis  (for,  neither  statesmen  nor  poli-' 
ticians>  may  I  call  them),,  to  French  Jacobinism 
at  one  time,  and  to  Roman  Catholic  elevation 
at  anotbra,  iS'  the  marvel  which,  in  this  letter, 
I  am  bent  upon  investigating,  as  that  which, 
taken  as  af  vt4iole,  equDally  interprets  itself 
divougfaout  both  its  subdivisions.     The  revo»- 
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lutionary  reputation  which,  with  few,  and 
therefore  insignificant  exceptions,  attends  upon 
the  advocates  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  has  escaped  no  man's  observance ;  and 
the  phenomenon  excites  little  surprise,  when  we 
permit  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  recollect,  that 
revolution  is  as  much  the  object  in  view  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other ;  that  similar  principles 
of  action  dictate  both ;  and  that,  to  sum  up 
all,  the  project  of  British  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
mission into  power  is  a  mere  offspring  of  the 
general  revolutionary  spiiit;  a  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  revolution  for  itself^  without 
any  reference  to  the  kind  of  revolution .  pro-, 
posed;  which  aims  simply  at  pulling  down 
what  has  been  built  up,  or  building  up  what 
has  been  pulled  down ;  which  owes  its  welcome 
to  restlessness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  false  philosophy  upon  the  other. 

.  By  false  philosophy  I  understapd,. according 
to  the  explanation  which,  in  .  my  preceding 
letter,  I  attempted  to  give, .  not  a  false  phi- 
losophy in  the  general  sense  of  the, term,  but 
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specifically  a  false  philosophy  of  the  political 
affairs  of  nations ;  or,  a  crude  application  of 
general  principles,  well  adapted,  perhaps,  to 
human  nature  in  the  gross,  but  of  no  sort  of 
adaptation  to  the  afiairs  of  single  nations  or 
communities.  I  have  attempted,  I  say,  to  ex- 
plain my  distinction  between  a  man  who  philo- 
sophises for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
a  philosopher,  or  prince,  or  statesman,  or.legisr 
lator,  or  civil  institutor,  who  governs  or  acts 
for  a  particular  nation  or.  community  of  men, 
which  having  interests,  or,  as  we  may  justly  call 
it,  property  of  its  own ;  which  interests  or  pro- 
perty it  has  the  right  to  defend  against  all  other 
nations  or  communities,  and  which  he  cannot 
interfere  with,  as  being  the  interests  or  pro- 
perty of  others,  without  provocation  of  quarrel, 
and  without  danger  of  reprisal.  I  have  there 
attempted  also  to  explain  what  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Jacobins  of  France ;  namely, 
an  union  of  philosopher  and  ruler,  of  oosr 
mopolite  and  prince,  in  the  conduct. of  the 
afiairs  of  a  single  people ;  and  in  consist- 
ei^e  with  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  an- 
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nounce,  from  the  commencement,  that  the 
Revolution  of  France,  was  to  be  the  Revo* 
lution  of  entire  Europe  ! 

Now,  this  union  of  the  prince  and  the  apostle, 
of  the  warrior  and  the  prophet ;  this  govem- 
ment,  foreign  or  domestic,  under  the  banner; of 
a  faith,  be  that  feiith  religious,  or  be  it  ii?re- 
ligious,  which,  whether  it  appears  in  iVjrabia,  or 
in  Rome,  or  in  Gaul,  is  always  that  theocracy, 
or  that  pmfcfwcracy,  that  gayernment  of  opi- 
nion, instead  of  a  government  of  phyaimd 
strength,  under  which  men  have  chiefly  groaned, 
and  which  the  wise  have  long  since  discovered 
to  be  the  severest  scourge  of  humanity.  The 
ccmqueror-who,  to  use  the  thought,  though  ^not 
the  expression,  of  an  admired  historian,  has>fais 
standard  at  onee  in  the  invisible  world,  and 
upon  the  visible,  marches  with  a  force,  at  the 
approach  of  whidi  the  bfavest  and  the  be«t- 
appointed  nations  may  tremble  without  disho- 
nour. He  uses  a  sword  which  points  evwy 
way ;  he  uses  opinion  for  the  minister  of  his 
rapacity,  and  applies  his  rapacity  to  the  spread 
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of  his  opinioa.  It  was  thus  that  appeared  iu  Ah^ 
field,  with  their  sword  and  their  codkade,  the 
Jacobins  of  France,  and  for  this  reason  were 
dismayed  the  nations  of  surrounding  (Europe; 
it  is  thus  that,  in  the  same  manner,  iRoman 
OathoUcism  is  embattled ;  the  cross  and;  the  cha* 
lice  filling  the  same  hand  with  the  musket  and 
the  pike ;  and  for  this  reason  that  the  common 
sense  of  Protestant  Europe,  of  the  great  body  of 
men  not  Roman  Catholic,  look  upon  Romam 
Catholicism  with  the  same  sensations^of  terror  as 
lliose  experienced  from  Jacobin  Prance! 

And,  if  conquerors  in  the  name  of  opinion  have 
•exceeded,  and  must  ever  exceed,  all  others,  in 
the  bounds  of  their  rapacity,  so  have  they,  and 
so  must  they,  in  the  proportion  of  their  cruelty; 
and  it  is  hence  that,  in  the  event  of  victory,  wKt 
oiily  the  state  which  they  attack  is  subdued, 
but  its  people  are  opjMressed  or  jslaugfatered*  If 
the  leader  of  a  merely  physical  army  acquires  a 
merely  physical  'possession,  he  depends  upon 
^e  same  physical  means  alone  for  its  future 
rettttion  or  disposal ;  but,  if  a  conquest  is  per- 
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formed  by  opinion,  it  must  be  maintained  by 
opinion,  by  persecution,  and  by  massacre. 
It  was  hence  that,  during  the  warfare  of  the 
French  Jacobins,  France  and  Europe  ran  with 
tears  and  with  blood ;  and  that  it  has  been,  and, 
in  parallel  circumstances,  must  always  be,  that 
the  nations  must  weep  and  writhe  under 
equal  sufferings  from  the  battles  of*  Catholic 
Rome.  The  merely  physical  or  human  war- 
rior is  mild  and  generous ;  or,  at  least,  human 
nature  permits  him  to  be  so;  the  strength 
which  he  possesses  is  manifest ;  the  conquests 
which  he  achieves  are  fixed;  the  passion, 
which  is  excited  by  resistance  to  the  temporal 
sword,  is  appeased  as  soon  as  the  sword  has 
wonits  laurels ;  but  the  passion  which  walks  in 
the  rear  of  the  spiritual  sword,  of  the  sword  of 
opinion,  never  falls  asleep,  and  is  alwaiys  jea- 
lous, suspicious,  merciless.  Every  thing  that  it 
has  acquired  remains  unfixed,  may  be  con- 
tinually disputed,  and  therefore  continually  tor- 
mentS'the  imagination.  All  belongs,. too,  but  to 
^'  poor  human  nature ;"  for,  the  same  individual 
who,  as  a  temporal  soldier,  might  be  a  Scipio^ 
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will  play  the  part  of  a  sanguinary  bigot,  if  a 
warrior  of  opinion. 

The  barbarities/ executed  and  projected  by 
the  Jacobins  of  France,  exceed  all  ordinary 
estimate.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon 
the  4rictims  of  the  guillotine,  nor  upon  the 
noyades  and  the  republican  marriages,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  South  of  France,  where  the 
propagators  of  the  faith  coupled  males  and 
females  together,  two  and  two,  with  o^Ms^  for 
drowning  in  one  stream ;  but  you  will  permit 
me  to  advert  to  thci  two  genetal  plans,  of  hiimaii 
slaughter  and  devastation,  said  to  have  been 
conceived^  and  seriously  eiitertained,  by  Robes- 
pierre and  his  associates,  the  truth  of  which, 
I  confess,  long  staggered  my  own  credulity, 
but  has  aince  appeared  to  me  to  be  established. 
Indeed,  the  termis  in  which  the  late  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  is  now  uniformly  described,  by  his 
French  biographers  &nd  personal  fri^ids,  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  ^arly 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  my  confidence,  in  a  general  view/  in  charge 
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which  I  might  otherwise  have  continued  to 
think,  not  alone  calumnious,  but  ''  stumbling 
all  belief." 

The  least  atrocious,  then,  of  two  ^tiguinary 
projects,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  leaders  of 
what  was  called  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  or 
elevated  seats,  in  the  Chamber  of  the  National 
Convention  (the  infuriated  successor  of  the 
two  National  Assemblies),  was  that  of  razing  to 
the  ground  every  considerable  town  in  France, 
as  the  convicted  and  troublesome  seat  of  that 
public  opinion  which  was  hostile  to  the  plans 
of  the  Revolutionists.  The  scattered  population 
of  the  fields  and  villages  was  more  easily  to  be 
dealt   with;    but    crowded  towns   presented 
phalanxes,  in  the  way  of  the  bigots  of  the  ca- 
tholic or  universal  doctrine  of  the  new  politics, 
for  which  no  remedy  appeared  adequate,  except 
that  of  reducing  them  to  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
thus  expelling  their  inhabitants !   It  was  ai^ued 
that,  in  the  New  World,  an  undertaking,  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  might  have 
proceeded  with  less  difliculty,  because  the  ab- 
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sence  of  great  towns,  of  those  depositaries  and 
fortresses  of  ancient  public  sentiment,  left 
greater  freedom  for  the  spread  of  new  opinions; 
and  that  France  and  Europe  could  only  be 
placed  in  a  similarly  fortunate  condition  of 
revolutionary  facility,  by  having  recourse  to 
measures  through  the  aid  of  which  they  would 
return,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  their .  original 
form  of  forests !  Tou  will  find  the  rationale  of 
this  scheme  coolly  and  perspicuously  set  forth, 
by  the  Jacobin  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  in  a 
note  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Precis  de 
I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise ;  but  for 
the  perusal  of  which  note,  I  .should  certainly 
have  attached  but  little  importance  to  the 
assertions  and  allusions  respecting  it,  which 
occur  in  other  French  publications. 

But  the  second  project,  for  the  overthrow  of 
public  opinion  in  France,  by  those  who  impu- 
dently deafened  France  and  the  world,  with 
declarations,  that  public  opinion  was  every 
thing,  and  that  public  opinion  was  their /guide 
and  sovereign,  was  one  which^ .  if  less  violent, 
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)¥a0  still  more  cruel  and  blood y»  and  still  more 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
(rfiilaathrapy  of  bigots,  whether  religious  or 
anti-religious*     It  consisted  in  nothing  more 
than  the    systematic    dragging  to  the    guil- 
lotine  all  Frenchmen  who  had  passed  their 
thirtieth  year!    In  France,  in  the  year  1791,  as 
in  the  British  Islands,  in  the  year  1825,  ''  all 
that   was  generous"  (to   borrow  the  recent 
ixhrase  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  the  same  to 
whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  '^  Vindiciae 
GalUciss''),  ''all  that  was  generous  in  the  rising 
generation,  was  on  the  side "  of  the  new  theo- 
ries of  govemmpnt  and  social  order;  and  the 
only  difficulty  consisted  in  the  getting  rid  of 
^otards, — of  the  stubbornness  of  age,  of  the 
opposition  erf*  men  who  had  lived  long  enough 
to  form  and  to  understand  their  opinions, — and 
thus  to  throw  all  political  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  ''  rising  generation*"    Thirty  years  is  the 
term,  during  the  evolution  of  which,  as  it  is 
reckoned,  one  generation  of  men  sinks  down, 
and  a  second  rises.    Thirty  years,  it  was  said 
by  the  Jacobins,  is  sufficient  for  the  growth  of 
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any  new  opinion  among  mankind,  by  Ihe  mere 
process  of  persuasion.     Talk  incessantly  to 
the  young,  and  they  will  bcliere  yoo ;  aawi,  m 
thirty  years,  the  young  will  have  become  men^ 
and  the  older  men  will  be  in  their  graves ;  but, 
upon  the  august  occasion  of  a  political  hurfi- 
cane,  this  progress  is  much  toe  slow.    The 
affair,  at  such  a  moment  is,  to  make  the  ntvh^ 
born  mature  and  aged  vanish  at  once,  and  to 
bring  the  ''  generosity"  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
*'  rising  generation,"  without  delay,  upon  the 
scene.     But  Providence,  unhappily,  opposes 
itself  to  such  an  arrangement.    In  the  natural 
course  of  human  life,  individuals  of  all  ages, 
like  buds,  blossoms,  and  green  fruit,  and  yello W| . 
upon  the  orange-tree,  are  seen  treading  upon  the 
earth  together.  The  aged  do  not  depart  till  they 
have    had    time  to  educate  the  young;    the 
young  are  not  left  strangers  in  the  world,  but 
leisurely  introduced  to  it  before  the  departure 
of  the  aged ;    and  hence  knowledge,  and  hence 
too  opinion,  is  perpetuated  among  mankind; 
and,  hence,  for  the  curse  of  the  bearers  of  new 
lights,  the  lamps  of  antient  wisdom  are  kept 
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incessantly  trimmed  and  burning!  What  re* 
mained,  then,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  zeal  of  the 
Jacobins  of  France, — ^for  that  love  which  all  the 
propagators  of  opinion  carry  so  constantly  in 
their  breasts, — but  to  take  off  the  head  of  every 
one  who  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
thus  to  put  the  public  estate  into  the  immediate 
enjoyment  and  governance  of  the  **  generous  *' 
(md  '' rising  generation!" 
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LETTER  VIIL 

By  the  wish  to  make  quite  intelligible^ 
that  Roman  Catholic  love,  no  less  than  Roman 
Catholic  hate,  is  inconsistent  with  Protestant 
repose,  I  have  been  led  to  compare  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  one  case,  with  the  political  zeal 
exemplified  in  the  recent  historical  case  of  the 
French  Revolution.  I  have  imputed  the  afilicting 
results  of  both,  so  far  as  feelings  of  human  and 
personal  love  or  generosity  are  or  have  been  at 
their  root>  to  the  delusion,  so  fatal  in  national 
affairs,  which  persuades  men  that  they  are 
called  upon,  or  are  even  at  liberty,  to  act  for, 
and  therefore  to  control,  their  fellow-men  in  the 
universal ;  and,  in  elucidation  of  this  momentous 
principle,  I  have,  endeavoured  to  make  appa- 
rent the.  distinction  between  what  is  right  in 
the  abstractf  under  any  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal view  of  human  affairs  in  general,  ^nd  what 
is  right  in  the  political  view  of  the  affairs  of  any 
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given  nation  of  men  in  particular ;  the  distinc- 
tion, in  short,  between  the  objects,  humanly 
considered,  either  of  religion,  or  of  philosophy, 
and  of  politics. 

It  is  the  confounding  these  two  motives  of 
action,  upon  the  one  hand  in  practice,  and  upon 
the  other  in  speculation,  that  leads  to  so  many ' 
of  the  crimes  and  errors  of  mankind.    If  one 
set  of  men  take  up  an  opinion  that  they  are  in 
the  possession  of  any  universal  truth,  and  that 
it  is  their  business  to  procure  for  that  truth  an 
universal  reception,  they  become,  of  necessity, 
intolerant  members  of  society ;  and,  if  armed 
with  power,  intolerant  and  persecuting  law^ 
givers.    If  another  set  of  men  either  participate 
with  the  former  in  the  persuasion  of  the  reality 
of  this  supposed  universal  truth,  and  of  the  duty 
of  its  propagation,  or  are  simply  absorbed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  motives,  laudable  in 
the  abstract^  of  the  band  first  described,  and  not 
regardful  of  the  practical  operation  of  those 
motives*  these,  in  their  turn,  necessarily  become 
abettors,    defenders    and  encouragers  of  the 
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intolerance  and  persecution  of  which  the  others- 
are  the  actors.  •' 

But>  among  the  political  public  in  England, 
as  also  among  that  of  other  countries,  there  is 
always  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  are 
prepared  to  play  at  least  this  second  part. 
'Mistaking,  as  I  have  intimated,  now  religion, 
and  now  philosophy,  for  politics ;  forgetftil  of 
the  limits  which,  on  every  side,  belong  to  things 
political,  and  thinking  only  of  the  universality 
which  belongs  truly  to  things  religious  or  phi- 
losophical alone ;  forgetful  of  the  independence 
and  exclusive  rights  of  each  particular  state  or 
nation,  and,  among  others,  of  their  own;  for- 
getful, too,  of  particular  and  exclusive  institu^ 
tions,  and  of  the  necessary  guards  of  those 
institutions ;  philosophers,  in  short,  and  not 
statesmen;  cosmopolites,  and  not  patriots; 
apostles,  and  not  politicians;  men  raw  from 
the  schools,  and  never  initiated  into  business ; 
young  from  the  cradle,  and  thoughtless  and 
inexperienced,  like  every  other  ''rising  genera- 
tion ;*'  these  are  they,  who,  in  England,  as  else- 
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where>  form  that  part  of  the  political  public 
which  is  the  ceaseless  dupe  of  the  practical 
disturbers,  the  strength  of  whom  they  multiply 
by  the  addition  of  their  numbers,  and  magnify 
with  their  uplifted  voices! 

It  is  this  abstract  and  merely  philosophical 
spirit,  the  common  gift  of  the  species,  the  wild 
product  of  the  human  stock,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  so  naturally  and  reasonably  to  be  looked 
for,  as  the  ipmate  of  so  many  human  bosoms, 
into  which  the  after-gain,  the  political,  the  cul- 
tivated spirit,  has  never  yet  been  breathed ;  it 
is  this  scholastic,  this  childish  and  nursery 
spirit,  unfit,  while  thus,  uncultivated,  for  the 
bosom  of  the  grown-up  man,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  degree  of  popularity ,  obtained  a 
short  time  since,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  the  doctrine  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  enjoys  at  present,  and 
which  other  doctrines,  equally  estimable,  have 
enjoyed  in  the  interval!  The  little  band  of  ad- 
mirers, always  insignificant  for  its  numbers,  but 
alw:ays  conspicuous  for  its  noise  and   move. 
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meilts^  which,  year  after  year,  becomes  the 
corps  of  partisans  for  these  successive  novelties, 
and,  amid  the  deaths  of  its  aged,  and  the  dere^ 
liction  of  such  as  years  make  wiser,  draws 
recruits  from  the  **  rising  generation  ;"—rthis 
little  band  comprises  the  uncultivated  philoso- 
phical, the  men  who  feel  rather  than  reason, 
and  who,  like  recruits  for  the  armies  of  their  ^ 
country,  may  derive  ardour  from  nature,  but 
want  discipline  from  instruction ;  men  who  are 
not  aware  that  crude  philosophy  is  no  more  ^t 
for  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  than  crude 
aliments  for  those  of  the  body  natural;  men 
who,  if  we  object  to  their  application  of  phi- 
losophical truths,  instantly  accuse  us  of  hating 
philosophy,  instead  of  themselves  understandr 
ing  that  all  we  ask  is,  that  they  should  be 
introduced  first  into  the  stomach,  and  only 
reach  the  blood  through  the  means  of  chylifica- 
tion ;  men  whom  it  is,  impossible  to  persuade 
that,  between  philosophy  and  politics,  there  is 
the  same  sort  of  difference  as  between  pure  and 
mixed  mathematics ! 
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That,  upon  almost  any  s abject  proposed  to 
kuman  inquiry,  there  should  be  room  for  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  the  preachers  of 
almost  any  doctrine  should  be  honoured  with 
followers ;  these  things  are  no  other  than  to  be 
expected,  and,  when  of  the  cl^ss  of  things  not 
affecting  human  a€Fairs,  they  are  always  of  com- 
paratively  slight  concern.  But,  where  the  efkct 
of  our  opinions  must  be  immediately  discovered 
in  OUT  actions,  there  the  importance  of  their 
justice  becomes  incalculable ;  and  this,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  sphere  within  which  our  actions 
are  to  operate.  If  those  actions  have  reference 
to  the  Welfare  of  a  whole  people,  and  still  more, 
if  they  refer  to  that  of  a  whole  world,  then 
their  importance  is  obviously  great  indeed ! 

But  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
affairs  of  a  state  is  different  in  its  operation, 
according  io  the  form  or  constitution  of  go- 
vernment of  the  particular  state  in  which  it 
presents  itself.  In  states  of  which  the  form  of 
government  gives  no  immediate  power  to  the 
public,   the  opinion  of  that  public  can  only 
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oaake  efforts,  perhaps  ineffident,  to  opei^te 
mediately  through  the  actual  depositaries  of 
power ;  and,  in  these  situations,  public  opinions 
on  government  assume  a  character  almost  simply 
speculative,  and>  like  the  opinions,  in  general 
philosophy  and  natural  science,  of  the  schools, 
end  where  they  began.  But,  in  states  like 
our  own,  where. the  public  enjoys,  from  the 
direct  provisions  of  the  C!onstitution,  a  certain 
share  of  direct  power,  and,  from  the  indirect 
results  of  that  Constitution,  a  share  of  indirect 
power  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
the  prodigious  sum;  there,  the  effect  of  the 
union  of  that  natural  and  uncultivated  spirit  of 
mere  philosophy,  which  I  have  described  as 
inherent  in  human  nature,  with  the  immediate 
management  of  national  affairs,  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  gravest  character,  and  one  which  de- 
mands the  most  incessapt  vigilance*  It  only 
requires  to  be  admitted,  that  nature  is  more 
prevalent  than  art ;  ignorance,  than  knowledge ; 
that  all  men  have  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  only 
a  certain  portion  of  men  the  attainments  of  not ; 
and  that  government  is  a  matter  of  learning. 
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not  less  than  a  matter  of  feeling;  it  only 
requires  the  admission  of  these  truths  (truths 
apparently  indisputable),  to  explain  how  it 
must  always  happen  that,  among  a  free  people, 
there  will  subsist  a  party  whose  views  are  incom- 
patible  with  the  public  welfare,  and  how  the 
opinions  of  that  party  must  always  be  favourite 
with  the  multitude — of  the  majority ;  of  that 
multitude  and  majority,  so  to  be  called  under 
a  certain  aspect  in  which  I  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  it  before  your  eyes. 

But,  in  like  reference  to  a  free  state,  there 
are  still  further  inconveniences  attendant  upon 
public  opinion,  upon  the  ductility  with  which 
men  adopt  erroneous  opinions,  and  upon  the 
necessary  tendency,  just  above  contended  for, 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  public  mind  to  approve 

• 

error,  rather  than  truth,  by  preference  and 
choice!  Ever  since  the  world  began,  opinion 
has  been  power.  In  a  free  state,  then,  where 
there  will  always  be  an  unintermitting  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  power ;  where  a  certain 
portion  of  the  more  active  citizens  will  be  for 
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ever  upon  the  alert  to  drive  from  the  helm  of 
affairs  the  active  citizens  possessing  it ;  where 

4 

the  mass  of  the  people  are  the  tools  with  which 
they  must  work,  and  where  opinion  is  the 
power  by  which  those  tools  must  be  set  in 
motion;  there,  the  art  of  practising  upon  public 
opinion,  that  is,  the  practice  of  cultivating  and 
influencing  public  opinion,  must  be  in  perpetual 
request.  Now,  the  manner  in  which  this 
principle  must  come  into  action  is  various  and 
multiform.  The  end  in  view  is  the  cultivation 
of  public  opinion,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
avowed  and  followed  by  the  persons  actually  in 
power,  in  order  to  the  obtention  of  that  power, 
by  driving  the  latter,  through  the  popular  voice, 
from  its  enjoyment.  The  various  features,  which 
may  mark  such  an  undertaking  are  these : 

First,  the  opinion,  avowed  and  followed  by  the 
persons  actually  in  possession  of  power,  may  be 
really  wrong.  In  this  case,  their  antagonists 
have  truth,  as  well  as  plausibility,  upon  their 
side.  I  am  speaking,  at  present,  of  such  public 
teachers  alone,  as  have  the  personal  acquisition 
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of  power  for  their  end ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  to 
assume  that,  even  in  this  case,  though  tru(^ 
liappens  to  travel  the  same  road  with  them, 
stilly  power  only  is  their  pursuit.  The  party 
assailed  has  an  open  gate,  or  a  natural  and 
incurable  weak  place,  and  the  assailants  take 
a  fair  smd  beneficial  advantage  of  it. 

But,  the  opinion,  avowed  and  followed  by  the 
persons  in  power,  may  foe  really  right,  and  yet 
power  is  to  be  fought  for,  and  a  counter- opinion 
must  be  the  engine.  In  this  second  case,  one 
of  three  resources  may  present  itself: 

1.  The  persons  in  pursuit  of  power  may  be 
sincere  professors  of  the  wrong  opiaion;  they 
may  be  such  as,  in  the  obscurest  privacy,  would 
equally  have  cherished  it ;  or,  they  may  even 
have  left  that  privacy  at  no  other  call  than  that 
oi  the  wrong  opinion  itself,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
the  mistaken  duty  of  making  it  triamphant.  The 
attainment  of  power,  with  these,  may  be  only  an 
end,  to  have  a  further  end ;  namely,  the  success 
of  the  error  which  t|iey  have  espoused.    Or, 
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2*  They  may  have  been  moved,  in  the  fir&t 
place,  by  the  love  of  power,  and  then  the  erro- 
neous opinion  may  have  offered  itself  as  the 
medium  of  attainment.  Still,  the  candidates 
for  power,  upon  the  strength  of  error,  adopted 
only  for  the  attainment  of  that  power,  may  be 
honest.  They  may  be  honest,  because  they 
may  deceive  themselves  at  the  same  time  that 
they  deceive  their  neighbours.  The  love  of 
power  may  be  the  motive  which  determines 
their  attachment  to  error,  and  yet  that  motive 
may  be  unknown,  even  to  their,  own  hearts : 
'*  All  boast,"  says  St.  Austin,  *'  all  imagine, 
that  they  possess  an  upright  intention;  but 
how  subtle  is  that  cheat  which  conceals  our 
intentions  from  ourselves!"  Cicero,  before  St. 
Austin,  had  taught  us  to  observe,  ^*  Tarn 
blanda  conciliatrix,  et  tam  sui  est  lena  ipsa 
Natura;"  and  the  sentiment  has  been  echoed 
from  one  man  to.  another,  down  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  whom  it  is  so  pleasant  to  quote,  when 
one  is  treating   of  British    Roman   Catholic 

a£fairs !    But, 

•     .  •  .  <»■■ 

3.   The  candidates   for   power,  advancing 
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under  the  colours  of  error,  may  be  dishonest; 
they  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  error, 
may  teach  it,  and  yet  teach  it  as  the  only 
resource  for  arming  public  opinion  against  the 
actual  depositaries  of  power. 

I  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  believe  the 
numbers  composing  this  third  class,  to  be  as 
limited,  as  I  believe  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  two  first  classes  to  be  unbounded.  If  this 
declaration  deserves  a  smile  for  its  simplicity, 
iand  if  only  ignorance  of  the  world  is  the  source 
of  my  persuasion,  I  must  submit  to  the  reproach 
that  awaits  me.  But  I  will  never  bring  de- 
testable charges  against  any  portion  of  man- 
kind, for  no  other  reason  than  that  others  have 
ptit  the  words  into  my  mouth ;  I  will  be  con- 
vinced of  their  foundation,  befiire  I  make  my- 
iself  their  repeater;  I  will  never,  upon  any 
question  at  issue,  follow,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  guide  but  my  own  judgment ;  and  I  will 
never  volunteer  to  accuse  any  man  of  being  It 
knave,  while,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least, 
I  can  explain  all,  that  I  think  his  errors,  by 
deducing  them  from  the  blindness  of  his  pas- 
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sions,  or  from  the  scaatmess  of  Jiis  kaaovflidps, 
or  from  the  weakness  of  his  understanding ! 

But,  whether  ambitious  men  in  the  <s)tate^ 
ambitious  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  but 
seeking  it  through  the  medium  of  an  ermneous 
public  opinion,  are  either  honest  or  di^ooest 
in  their  personal  profession  of  that  opinion,  is 
it  wonderful,  upon  the  pxinciples  whidi  i  have 
advanced,  thjsA  an  erroneous  opinion,  onee  pro- 
mulgated, should  become  the  opinion  of  a  cer*" 
tain  description  of  majority  among  the  piMic^ 
in  direct  prefereaice  to  a  just  opinion ;  or,  is  it 
difficult  to  see  the  inconvenienoe  and  danger  to 
which  a  free  state  is  so  often  exposed^  by  this 
natural,  and  therefore  necessary  tendency,  of  il 
certain  portion  of  the  public  mind,  aiways  t& 
adopt  error  rather  than  truth;  and,  by  4ibe 
fitcilities  which  freedom  iteeif  provides,  te 
D^der  that  adopticni  injurious  to  the  eommem. 
weal  t  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  weH; 
ialsehood  lies  upon  the  surface;  few  descend 
to  tbe  bottom;  the  majority  drink  at  tbeiswr^ 
face.    Now,  if  the  active  part,  of  tliat  iHajority 
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which  drinks  at  this  sur&ce,  take  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  advance  opinions 
upon  public  affairs,  or  clap  their  hands  for 
those,  who  drink,  or  profess  to  drink,  at  the 
surface  like  themselves ;  and  if  that  surface  is 
the  region  of  falsehood,  and  not  of  truth — 
what  then  ? 

It  is  thus  that,  after  attempting,  in  my  two 
later  letters,  to  account  for  why  the  very  love 
of  mankind,  permitted  to  be  exercised  with 
either  philosophical  or  religious  (which  last,  in 
substance,  is  philosophical)  universality,  rather 
than  with  political  limitation,  assumes  the  form 
of  bigotry,  and  becomes  the  source  of  human 
affliction;  and  why  this  philosophical  or  reli- 
gious universality,  rather  than  political  limi- 
tation, has  the  greater  favour  with  a  certain 
majority  of  mankind ;  after  accounting  for  these 
phenomena  in  the  human  world,  I  have  at- 
tempted, in  my  present  letter,  to  show,  why  a 
political  party,  thinking,  or,  at  least,  acting  with 
that  certain  majority  of  mankind,  is  naturally 
to  be  looked  for  in  every  free  states  why  that 
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party  should,  at  all  times,  be  more  probably 
wrong  than  right,  in  its  real  or  avowed  opinions ; 
and  why  the  error  of  those  opinions  is  danger- 
ous to  the  common  weal.  That  I  am  not  the 
first  author  of  the  indifferent  repute,  whieh  I 
am  now  giving  my  aid  to  fasten  upon  the  party 
to  which  I  refer,  all  history,  as  far  as  the  fact  is 
concerned,  is  my  ready  witness.  The  Athenian 
orator,  you  know,  upon  hearing  the  multitude 
applaud  him,  declared  himself  sure  that  he 
must  have  fallen  into  some  absurdity  or  other. 
Antient  sentiments*  of  the  same  complexion 
are  abundantly  recorded ;  and  Erasmus,  as  I 
recollect,  and  a  thousand  other  of  the  greatest 
names  among  the  moderns,  are  in  a  similar 
story.  So  much,  then,  for  the  fact;  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  only  attempted  to  give  the 
reason;  and  if,  while  others  say  that  is  so,  I 
have  been  successful  in  showing  why  it  is,  and 
why  it  must  be,  then,  all  is  concluded;  and 
the  opinions  of  the  public,  of  the  multitude,  of 
the  popular  party,  are  always  reasonable 
objects  of  suspicion.  But  who  are  the  public, 
what  is  the  multitude,  what  is  the  popular 
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party,  all  so  denominated  and  existing  in  these 
islandi^;  what  is  its  composition,  and  what 
relation  does  it  bear  to  the  total  population  of 
the  eiDuntry,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  the 
i^ate,  the  entire  number  of  the  subjects  of  the 
King  ?  This  is  a  question  which,  in  my  next, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer. 

I  need  not  be  told,  in  the  mean  time,  that  if 
I  were  addressing  that  public  which  I  have 
in  view,  instead  of  indulging  in  a  private 
eorrespondence  with  a  friend,  I  should  have 
little  to  gain  by  the  analytical  course  of 
reasoning  which  I  adopt ;  and  that,  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic,  as  upon  other  questions,  per- 
sonal abuse,  or,  at  best,  dictatorial  assertion, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  the  only  argu- 
ments which  the  many  relish,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  make  impression.  With  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  it  would  be  said,  I  ought  (if 
the  newspapers  are  to  be  credited)  to  talk  of 
**  interested  Bishops,  and  skip-jack  Nobility,'* 
or  else  be  equally  liberal,  upon  the  illiberal  side ! 
But  I  !^hould  not  be  able  to  help  it,  even  if  the 
case  were  a  public  one.     My  only  aim,  even 
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theQ^  would  be  to  reason  with  those  that  are 
willing  to  reason^  and  to  offer  facts  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  see  them,  and  to  reflect  upon 
them.  As  to  knaves,  and,  still  more,  as  to  per- 
sons blinded  by  their  particular  interests,  or 
slaves  to  the  interests  of  others,  or  to  their  own 
prejudices;  such,  no  doubt,  there  are,  and  at 
least  as  numerously,  assure  yourself,  upon  the 
Emancipation  side,  as  upon  its  opposite.  But  the 
remainder,  of  which  ever  of  the  two  opinions, 
are  at  once  honest  and  accessible,  and  for  such, 
and>  of  course,  for  such  only,  is  it  worth  while 
to  speak.  I  mo$t  entirely  believe,  for  example, 
that  you  have  yourself  no  personal  interest  to 
serve,  nor  to  imagine  to  serve,  either  for  your* 
self  or  for  any  other,  by  the  success  of  either 
side  of  the  argument,  and  that  you  are  quite 
willing  to  abide  by  that  which  may  appear  to 
you  best  founded;  and,  I  know,  that,  for 
myself,  I  am  as  free,  as  disinterested,  and,  I 
hope,  as  much  within  reach  of  conviction,  as 
you ;  that  I  am  alive,  in  this  discussion,  to 
nothing  but  the  reputation  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  I  tremble  at  nothing  but  the 
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danger  of  advancing  what  is  false,  either  in 
argument  or  in  fact  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  think  as  well  of  others ;  why  should  there 
not  be  others  like  ourselves  ?  In  reality,  we 
see  such  on  every  side  around  us ;  and  why, 
therefore,  should  we  not  believe  that  there 
are  such  where  our  eyes  cannot  assure  us  of 
their  existence  ? 

While,  however,  I  am  content,  at  least  under 
the  present  view,  to  leave  undetected,  or  de- 
tected only  by  other  researches  than  mine,  the 
men  whose  personal,  or  other  private  interests, 
may  enlist  them  on  the  side  of  British  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  while  I  abandon 
to  who  will  employ  themselves  with  them, 
those,  if  there  are  such,  who  oppose  that 
measure  upon  principles  equally  selfish,  and 
equally  concealed,  there  is  still  a  different  kind 
of  individual  exposure,  an  exposure  of  a  more 
public  description,  which  I  ^  think  right,  and 
even  requisite,  for  both  political  parties.  A 
North  American  Indian,  when  he  is  to  deliver, 
to  those  whom  he  has  met  before,  a  public 
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harangue,  commences  with  this  challenge  of 
confidence:  **You  know  me;  did  I  ever  tell 
you  a  falsehood  ?"  It  is  to  a  test  as  frank,  as 
honourable,  and  as  severe  as  this,  that  I  wish 
to  bring  political  parties  and  public  men.  I 
wish  that  those  who  have  been  long  known, 
should  be  tried  by  what  has  been  long  known 
of  them ;  and,  more  especially,  I  wish  that 
those,  who  are  advocates  or  opponents  of  a  par- 
ticular measure,  should  be  tried  by  the  entire 
circle  of  their  opinions  or  professions.  Now, 
if  that  description  of  persons, — if  that  party,  if 
party  it  can  be  called,  while  its  members  are 
at  dagg(Brs-drawing  with  each  other ; — but,  if 
that  description  of  thinkers  and  political  phi- 
losophers, who,  with  exceptions  too  small  in 
number  for  notice,  compose  the  band  of  advo- 
cates for  British  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
were  tried  by  their  opinions,  their  calculations, 
and  their  predictions  for  a  generation  past, 
what  weight  would  their  present  advocacy 
obtain  from  the  retrospect?  When,  by  any 
chance,  did  they  ever  say  what  was  either 
true  or  reasonable?    When  did  they  give  the 
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world  an  excuse  for  placing  confidence  m  their 
]Hrinciples»  or  in  their  judgment,  or  in  their 
creed,  or  in  their  promises?  When  did  any 
thing  happen,  which  they  had  previously  said 
would  happen ;  and  when,  in  advancing  any 
opinion,  did  they  ever  take  the  side  of  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  ?  We  know  them ; 
and,  when  did  they  ever  tell  us  truth  ? 

But,  if  they  have  never  commanded  success, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  possible  that  they  have 
deserved  it ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  the  former,  that  I  take  so  wide  a  range  in 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  and 
invite  your  recollection  and  observation  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  conduct  and  attachments  of 
its  supporters.  Nothing,  often,  is  more  delusive, 
than  judging  of  any  opinion  upona  single  subject 
by  itself,  or  than  the  judging  of  a  man's  claims 
to  confidence  in  his  opinions,  by  listening  only 
to  his  opinion  upon  one  subject,  or  to  his 
words  upon  one  occasion ;  and  a  similar  diffi« 
eulty  should  be  considered  as  presenting  itself, 
when,  as,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  general 
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conversation^  a  man  expresses  an  opinion  on 
any  given  occurrence  or  sentiment.  Taken 
jpiecemeal,  in  this  manner,  the  wise  man  may 
pass  for  a  fool,  and  the  knave  for  a  pattern  of 
honesty.  It  is  by  means  of  false  inferences, 
deduced  from  these  partial  views,  and  founded 
upon  this  partial  evidence,  that  so  many  men 
are  condemned  for  the  supposed  entertain- 
ment of  opinions  which  they  most  detest, 
while  others  obtain  credit  for  such  as  form  no 
part  of  their  system.  These  partial  and  hasty 
views,  therefore,  are  the  parents  of  error,  and 
panders  of  imposture ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  think  it  right  that,  when  we  take  the 
portraits  of  the  Emancipationists,  we  should 
take  them  at  full  length.  It  is  also  with  a 
similar  view  to  fairness  that,  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  think  it  right,  not  to  give  you  my  own 
opinions  upon  the  question,  without  travelling 
over  more  ground  than  you  may  have  anti- 
cipated ;  for,  to  judge  me  candidly,  and  really 
to  know  what  degree  of  regard  those  opinions 
may  deserve,  you  should  examine  my  whole 
system  together,  and  not  a  single  point  by 
itself. 
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I  allude  more  particularly,  here,  to  my  whole 
system  of  political  opinions ;  but  the  observa- 
tion is  also  applicable  to  my  whole  system  as 
respecting  Ireland.  That  Ireland,  even  now,  is 
governed  upon  those  enlightened  principles 
which  a  great  Minister  would  adopt,  and  that 
novelties  of  a  bold  and  really  patriotic  cha- 
racter, in  place  of  the  miserable  chicanery  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  are  not  due  to 
it,  is,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  very 
fiar  from  my  sentiment.  If  you  want  any  ex- 
planation of  the  sufferings,  or  of  the  crimes  of 
Ireland,  or  of  that  humiliating  condition  in 
whjch  it  has  so  long  languished,  just  examine, 
for  a  moment,  the  domestic  situation  of  affairs 
in  Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  England ! 
Think  of  England,  with  her  great  landholders, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  her  smaller  gentry, 
drawing  all  their  rents  out  of  the  country,  dis- 
bursing them  elsewhere,  starving  commerce, 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  and  leaving  the 
labouring  poor  without  €ven  a  title  to  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  lodged,  in  the  last  extremity, 
by  a  compulsory  provision  from  the  lands ! — 
Think  of  England,  I  say,  in  a  condition  like  to 
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this ;  ~  imagine,  then,  what  would  be  the  state 
of  our  own  population ;  and  make  every  due 
allowance  accordingly  for  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people !  Compare  their  condition  with 
that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies !  There, 
too,  are  absentees;  there,  the  incomes  of  the 
capitalists  are  drawn  out  of  the  country ;  but 
when  ?  Why,  after  every  penny  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  and  comforts  of  the 
slaves  has  been  first  deducted !  That  Ireland 
is  the  shame  of  England  I  most  willingly  con- 
cede, but  not  for  the  vulgar  reasons.  Much 
that  is  wanted  is  even  beyond  the  power  of  a 
free  government  like  ours ;  the  great  proprie- 
tors, the  magnificent  patrons  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  are  too  strong, — have  too 
large  a  share  in  the  national  councils,  to  permit 
of  the  doing  real  justice  to  Ireland.  Never- 
theless, there  are  still  some  things,  and  those 
of  much  moment  and  eflScacy,  which  a  truly 
deserving  Minister  of  the  British  crown  has  it 
in  his  own  power  to  accomplish,  the  hypocri- 
tical, .or  else  self-deluded  champions  of  Ireland 
notwithstanding ;  and  those  things  ought  to  be 
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done.  Understand  me^  however,  that  I  am 
not  thinking  of  an  absentee^tajp.  My  system 
restrains  no  liberty  of  action,  and  never  conteift- 
plates  violence  toward  any  one.  When,  also, 
I  hint  at  Poor-laws,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
any  sudden  and  unmodified  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  those  indispensable  parts  of  the  regu- 
lation of  every  civilised  community,  placed  in 
certain  positions ;  and  of  the  regulation  of  Ire- 
land, more,  perhaps,  than  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  poverty  of  the  Irish  labouring 
classes  is  often  disastrous  for  the  whole  empire ; 
it  famishes  the  Irish  at  home,  and  it  brings  them 
into  England  and  Scotland  to  take  the  i)read 
out  of  the  moutibs  of  labourers  here ;  but,  adfter 
all.  Poor-laws  for  Ireland  are  the  least  of  the 
objects  which  I  have  in  view. 

I  will  add  yet  another  word  to  this  letter^ 
in  order  to  the  anticipating  of  a  remonstranoe 
from  a  certain  portion  of  the  friends  of  Roraan 
Catholic  Emancipation — ^friends  which,  as  I 
am  always  anxious  both  to  confess  and  to  f^co- 
claim,  must  be  looked  at  in  a  hundred  differotit 
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Ways,  bdbffe  their  total  compositioa>  and  vzr 
riety  of  moving  causes,  can  be  understood. 
The  portion  to  which  I  now  allude  would  foe 
indignant  if  they  saw  themselves  classed  witk 
the  visionaries  to  whom,  in  this  letter^  I  liave 
referred,  as  giving  the  general  character^.  The 
truth  is,  as  I  have  before  acknowledged  my 
conviction,   there  are   two   leading   sects    of 
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Emancipationists^  The  first,  with  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  takes  the  general  ground,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  religious  disabilities  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  British  Constitution ;  the  second^ 
with  Mr.  Canning,  is  content  to  affirm  no  more 
than  this,  that  British  Roman  Catholics,  and 
British  Roman  Catholics  only^  are  persons  who 
may  be  safely  released  from  those  disabilities* 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction,  and  I 
hope  to  render  justice  on  all  sides«  Among 
the  first  class  are  the  less  inf(»-med,  or  the  more 
ambitious,  and  I  am  afraid,  the  greater  nume* 
rical  strength,  of  our  Protestant  Diss«iter«» 
p)t>perly  so  called ;  for  I  do  not  allude  to  tlie 
Methodists,  who  are  merely  enthusiasts  of  tbs 
Established  religion.    But  the  Protestant 
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senters,  apparently  as  a  body,  give  a  political 
support  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  upon  one 
of  two  calculations ;  either  the  furtherance  of 
the  success  of  the  general  principle  of  religious 
disability  removal,  in  which  event  they  trust  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  Constitution,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the   Roman   Catholics;    or,   the 
success  of  the  partial  claims  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  after  which  they   think  their  own 
would  be  undeniable,  and  thus  Roman  Catholic 
shoulders,  in  this  case  too,  carry  them  triumph- 
ant.    Alas  !  they  seem  to  be  little  aware  that, 
as  to  the  general  principle,  the  very  mention  of 
relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  Mr.  Canning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  more  lucid  of  the  insane,  well 
know,  would  ruin  all !  The  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  the  loathing  of  the  people  of  England ;  they 
have  no  comparison  of  chance,  as  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics !  But,  bring  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  into  power,  and  then,  what  would 
become  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters?     It  is 
in  this  latter  manner  that  reason  the  more  sen- 
sible, or  else  the  less  worldly,  the  less  blinded  by 
ambition,  and  the  less  desperate  in  their  steps^ 
of  that  busy  handful  of  the  King's  good  subjects* 
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LETTER  IX- 

There  are  two  publics,  the  active 
imd  the  inactive ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to 
count  the  number  of  mistakes,  in  our  domestic 
political  calculations,  arising  from  inadvertence 
to  that  indisputable  fact. 

Nothing  is  more  uniform  than  the  ass ump-*. 
tion,  by  the  collective  body  of  which  I  have 
treated  in  my  last,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  offer  any  other  certain .  account^^^ 
than  that,  in  its  own  proper  and  estimable  per- 
son, it  comprises  **  the  public."  Occasionally, 
indeed,  it  is  modest  enough  to  descend,  for  an 
instant,  from  this  more  lofty  ground,  and  to 
acknowledge,  by  implicatioUji  that  it  is  not,  in 
itself,  absolutely  the  whole .  "public;"  but 
then,  its  own  peculiar  and  distinguishing  cha^^ 
racteristic  is  almost  as  flattering,  as  its  other-* 
wise  single  greatness.  If  this  collective  body,^r 
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party, "  Whig,"  or  Radical,  or  Liberal,  or  what- 
ever else  you  please,  is  not,  by  emphasis,  "  the 
public,"  the  sole  public ;  at  the  least,  it  is  *'  the 
enlightened  public,"  the  sole  depository  of  the 
illumination  of  the  age ;  and  the  other  *'  pub- 
He/'  the  whole  remainder  of  the  denizens  of  the 
soil,  consists  in  nothing  but  a  set  of  fellows  of 
no  mark  nor  likelihood;   fellows,  fortunately 
Ibr  the  most  part,,  of  advanced  age,  and  in- 
evitably doomed  to  give  place,  without  much 
delay,  to  the  rising  and  enlightened  generation ; 
or  else>  fellows  ignorant  and  dull,  and  who,  in 
troublesome  virtue  of  their  flesh  and  bones^ 
must  be  confessed  a  part  of  the  people,  and  yet 
ate  no  such  part^  with  the  men  who  esteem  the 
will  of  the  people  t0  be  every  thing ;  fellows 
who,  when  the  ''sovereign  people'' is  talked  ofy 
are  not  to  be  ideots  enou^  to  imagine  that  they 
possess  any  share  in  the  title ;  fellows,  in  short,, 
who  oug^t  to    reckon  themselves  too  happy 
that,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  guillotine  of 
Robespierre,  they  are  permitted  to    "  creep 
aboiit^    and    find    themselves    dishonourable 
graves,"  white  "  the  public,"  the  '^enlightened 
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publid/'  *'  bedtrides  the  narrow  World,  like  a 
Colossus !" 

But  even  this  enlightehed  f)ublic^  this  self- 
called  public,  by  pre-eminence,  and,  as  others 
might  call  it,  this  modest,  this  blushing  and 
ingenuous  public,  is  not  one  of  the  two  publics 
which  I  mean  to  describe ;  it  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  people,  as  described  under  another  as- 
pect. The  two  publics,  of  which  I  am  to 
speak,  are  severally  the  active  and  the  in- 
active. 

■ 

It  happens  uHiavoidably^  and  through  an 
infinity  of  conspiring  causei^,  that,  among 
every  community  of  men,  except  under  ihe 
temporary  pressure  of  peculiar  exigences,  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  members  omit  to  appear 
personally  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  even 
indulge,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  a  total 
disregard  of  their  current.  Indolence,  in  the 
greater  proportion,  and  modesty,  perhaps,  in  a 
small  number,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  pheno- 
menon.   Indolence^  in  reference  to  every  thing 
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whatever,  is  aprevailingfeature  of  mankind ;  and^ 

however  vicious  or  inglorious,  or  even  culpable 

it  may  appear,  in  certain  views,  is  doubtless  one 

of  the  wise  provisions  of  our  nature.  A  taste  for 
quietude,  a  proneness  to  repose,  and  a  habit  of 

indifference,  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  state  of  rest,  is  largely  communicated  to 
us.    Without  it,  the  uproar  of  the  world,  the 
activity  of  a  whole  species  of  bustlers  and  zea- 
lots, would  be  absolutely  insupportable;  but, 
with  it,  the  housewife  accuser  her  maids,  as 
slatterns;    the    schoolmaster,  his    pupils,    as 
dunces ;  the  merchant,  his  sons  as  neglectful  of 
of  their  fortunes ;  the  pliilosopher,  the  world,  as 
incurious ;  the  preacher,  his  auditors,  as  careless 
of  divine  truths ;  and  the  politician,  the  citizen, 
as  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  his  country: 
nay,  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  human  cha-. 
racter,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind,  that  indo- 
lence .  is  extended  to  pleasures,  as  well  as  to 
duties ;  and  that  diversion  and  recreation  are 
often  omitted  from  the  same  cause  as  business 
and  study.    Physically,  certain  men  are  of  a 
superior  constitutional  activity ;  others,  of  pe- 
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culiar  slothfulness ;  and  the  generality,  of  the 
natural  standard,  which  last  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  '*  vis  inertiae,"  the  calm- 
idg  and  inactive  force,  that  invaluable  faculty, 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  matter,  to  which  the 
universe  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  blessing  of 
rest ;    which  keeps  the  stars  from    tumbling 
upon  our  heads,  the  milestones  from  jostling  us 
along  the  road,  and  our  neighbours  from  dis- 
turbing us  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  meanwhile,  that  this 
very  '*  vis  inertise"  is,  in  political  affairs,  the 
source  of  the  ascendancy  of  established  tyrants, 
as  it  is  also  that  of  so  much  of  the  success  of 
demagogues,  or  tyrants  only  in  embryo.    It  is 
from  the  habit  of  submitting  to  whatever  exists, 
and  of  following  what  is  offiered,  that  springs 
the  quiescent  force,  and  makes  the  inactive  the 
slaves  and  the  tools  of  the  active.    In  despotic 
states,  this  indifference,  or,  at  least,  this  inac- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  is  looked  for, 
by  ordinary  observers,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the    product  of   despotism.      But  it  obtains 
equally  in  free  states,  or  .those  of  which  *the 
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lai^titntioiis  bestow  upon  a  greats  or  ^mailer 
proportion  of  tke  inhabitants  of  the  territory^ 
the  right  of  pjjerqising  power.    All  thqpe  poli- 
tical thieories^  which  proceed  upop  the  suppo- 
sition^ that  the  gres^t  body  of  th#  people  will 
E^alpu&ly  bring  into  action  the  pow<Br3  with 
w}iich  they  may  be  invested,  are  only  among 
the  many  impostures  of  the  world.    In  modem 
France,  where,  universal  suffrage,  though  with 
impoirtant  checks,  has  been  establishedj  but 
where  its  exercise  is  coupled  with  the  perfbrm- 
pjQice  of  the  (duty  of  serving  upon  juries,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  are  anxious  to  sur- 
render   their  right  of  vote,  in  exchange  for 
release  from  the  duty  of  juries ;  and  a  recent  ob- 
serveir,  on  a  part  of  the  coast  most  within  reach 
pf  Great  Britain,  describes  the  country  people 
as  nearly  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
Dovereigu  upoii  the  throne,  and  as  wholly  occu- 
pying their  minds  with  their  own  rural  con- 
cern$.      That  such  is  the  natural,  and  even 
advantageous  condition  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
is  the  opinion  of  even  Locke :   "  In  general/* 
•ays  that  assejrtor  pf  political  liberty,  •'  for  z 
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ttan  to  be  acquainted  with  fais  calling  and  fads 
r^igion,  is  sufficient;"  and  this  acquaintance 
with  their  calling  and  their  religion  ia,  in  ^ct^ 
Ihe  sum  of  the  knowledge,  and  its  enjoyment 
the  sum  of  the  ambition,  of  neady  all  mankind^ 
m  every  country  of  the  globe.  It  is  this  narrow 
circle,  and  no  more,  that  makes  up  the  worldly 
prosperity,  and  the  mental  satis&tetion,  of  the 
foody  of  the  people,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Naples, 
and   other   countries,   where   recent  political 
adventurers  have  laboured  so  earnestly  to  per-f 
suade  the  populations  that  they  are  miseirable, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  but  through 
the  acquisition  of  political  powers.    The  same 
state  of  things  prevails  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  throughout  Europe,  and  throughout 
the. world  at  large;  and,  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  where  the  institutions,  the 
state  of  knowledge,  and  so  many  other  circum- 
stances^ might  be  eiepected  to  lead  to  a  far 
greater  share  of  popular  activity,  I  have  wit-? 
nessed  (and  I  may  call  the  fact  notorious),  tha 
strong  disposition  of  the  majority  to  prefer  quiet 
to  every  other  possession,  and  to  murmur  oxdy. 
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to  every  disturber  of  their  slumbers,  **  Leave 
me,  oh !  leave  me  to  repose  I"  In  the  United 
States,  as  is  generally  known,  the  places  of 
all  elections  are  brought  home  to  every  man's 
door.  It  is  not  often  that  the  distance  of 
a  mile  must  be  travelled,  in  order  to  give  a 
vote.  The  newspapers  are  universally  read, 
and  politics  are  theur  universal  topic.  Public 
meetings  are  called,  and  endless  speeches  deli- 
vered. Still,  nothing  can  exceed  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  so  much  exertion,  from  the  majority 
of  the  people,  as  is  needful  only  for  attending 
the  >  ballot ;  and  nothing  can  go  beyond  the 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue  of  the  few  who  un- 
dertake to  promote  an  election !  I  have  seen 
robust  and  healthy  men  worn  pale  and  meagre 
through  the  toil.  Daily  and  nightly  meetings 
of  the  committees  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
effort.  Each  committee-man  must  pledge  him- 
self to  further  duties  out  of  doors.  A.  B.  is  re- 
ported to  be  well-disposed,  but  always  procras- 
tinating his  vote.  'At  last,  then,  no  less  thaa 
two  of  the  immediate  ministers  are  charged 
to  be  at  his  door  or  ever  he  riseS  in  the  mormpg ; 
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they  must  place,  themselves  upon  each  side  of 
hiro^  and  never  quit  him  till  he  has  ballotted. 
In  New  York,  I  have  seen  the  Attorney- General 
at  the  window  of  a  hackney-coach-full  of  free 
blacks,  carried  up  to  prosper  an  election,  upon 
the  success  of  which  Mr.  Attorney's  conti- 
nuance in  office  depended.  I  do  not  mention 
all  these  things  as  peculiarities;  but,  much 
rather,  as  proofs  that,  every  where,  and  under 
the  influence  of  all  institution^'  the  general 
public  inertioh  is  the  same.  In  England,  the 
difficulty  is  equally  well  known,  of  getting  the 
votes,  that  is,  the  personal  appearance,  of  even 
the  somewhat  zealous,  upon  every  election,  from 
that  of  a  private  association,  to  that  of  a  parish 
or  a  county.  Thus,  then,  there  is  an  inactive 
public,  as  well  as  an  active;  and  the  existence 
of  the  inactive  principle  in  mankind  is  further 
attested  by  its  operation  upon  the  affairs  of 
individuals,  not  less  than  upon  those  of  nations ; 
to  the  degree  that,  as  it  has  been  well  observed, 
there  is  so  large  a  share,  both  of  ignorance  and 
of  indolence,  in  the  world,  that  every  man,  who 
will  inform  himself,  and  be  industrious,  may 
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be  sure  of  attaining  superiority.  I  speak  of 
superiority  only ;  for,  the  question  of  fortune 
may,  perhaps,  be  differently  disposed  of. 

It  must  now  appear,  both  that  there  is  an 
active  public,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
inactive  one,  and  that  the  active  public,  upon 
all  ordinary  occasions,  at  least,  must  be  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  whole  public  of  a  state. 
Yet  this  smaU  minority  is  that  body  of  persons 
which  calls  itself  **  the  public,"  and  which,  in 
truth,  makes  a  ery  for  all  the  rest;  moyes 
about  for  all  the  rest;  asks  questions,  and 
answers  1;hem,  for  all  the  rest ;  and  may  seem, 
at  first  sight,  either  to  have  all  the  rest  un* 
der  its  control,  or  else  to  make  them  cyphers. 
It  deludes  the  ear  and  the  eye;  as  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  each  with  a  bell  hung  to  its  neck, 
would  make  more  music  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand without  bells;  and  as  a  hundred  sheep^ 
advancing  at  the  head  of  that  flock,  might  hap- 
pen to  render  all  the  other  sheep  invisible. 

It  is  thus  that  a  very  smatll  part  of  the  public 
of  any  country  is  enabled  to  play  what  may 
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be  termed  the  public  and  daily  part  of  the  true 
total.  The  remainder  composes  a  body  of 
reserye^  brought  into  ostensible  action  only 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  but  not  the 
inferior,  as  a  whole,  of  the  former,  either  in 
intelligence,  in  information,  in  fixity  of  purpose^ 
ipr  even  in  capacity  of  motion ;  and  its  supe-- 
rior,  by  possibility,  in  soundness  of  principle, 
accuracy  of  views,  uprightness  of  aim,  and  in- 
nocence of  conduct.  For,  having  now  brought 
under  your  consideration  the  diminutive  num-* 
b6rs  of  the  active  public,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  total  public,  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  impeach  the  probable  merits  of  that  active 
public,  equally  in  reference  to  intelligence,  to 
information,  to  accuracy  of  views,  and  to  purity 
of  public  morals. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  little  active  publics 
within  the  kingdom,  the  active  publics  of 
counties,  towns,  and  villages,  and  of  a  hundred 
Other  subdivisions ;  but',  what  I  am  here  speak- 
ing of,  is  that  active  national  public  which 
bcistirs   itself  in    our  national    affairs.      The 
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active  public^  like  the  inactive,  is,  in  part,  a 
shifting  body,  composed,  at  diflferent  times,  of 
different  individuals :  for,  the  man  who,  under 
the  ruling  influence  of  one  question,  is  avirake 
and  moving,  may,  in  the  absence  of  that 
particular  .  excitement,  be  among,  those  that 
are  asleep  to-morrow.  In  a  similar  manner, 
among  a  company  of  comedians,  the  representa* 
tion  of  a  certain  piece  brings  upon  the  stage  one 
actor,  or  half  a  dozen,  which,  except,  perhaps,  * 
for  that  performance,  are  invisible ;  and;  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  certain  prominent  his- 
trionists,  who,  let  the  action  be  what  it  may, 
comedy,  tragedy,  farce,  pantomime,  or  spec- 
tacle, are  almost  sure  to  have  a  part.  Just  so 
it  is  with  the  active  national  public ;  and,  hence, 
there  are  certain  performer^  who,  whether  .for 
the  increase  of  their  credit,  or  otherwise,  are 
for  ever  in  the  public  eye.  Now;  with  respect 
to  this  active  public,  permanent  or  not  perma- 
nent in  its  materials,  it  outrages  no  probability, 
because  it  involves  no  very  lavish  compliment, 
to  say,  that  it  is  possibly,  at  times,  at  least, 
less  innocent  than  the  inactive.  -  The  world. 
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and  not  the  wilderness,  the  town,  and  not  the 
field,  the  heat  of  action,  and  not  the  coolness  of 
inaction,  have  long  been  thought  the  opener  to 
temptation ;  as,  also,  that  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion gives  the  best  security  from  sin.  If  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  passions  is  that  which  most  disturbs 
the  course  of  virtue,  that  whirlwind  is  supposed 
to  be  more  easily  raised  in  society  than  in 
solitude ;  amid  the  eagerness  of  the  chace^;  and 
the  fury  of  opposition,  than  amid  the  calm  of 
indifference,  and  the  placidity  of  unstruggling 
life.  To  be  immoral  by  forethought,  would  be 
still  less  excusable  than  to  fail  in  the .  time  of 
trial ;  and,  hence,  as  I  am  arguing,  it  can  neither 
be  too  severe,  upon  the  one  hand,  nor  too  chari- 
table upon  the  other,  to  believe,  that  the  active 
public  stand  exposed,  through  the  simple  nature 
of  things,  to  a  suspicion  of  less  virtue  than  the 
inactive :  and,  in  reality,  if  dulness  or  stupi-: 
dity  be  the  prescriptive  imputation  which  may 
be  thrown  at  hazard  at  the  inactive,  a  danger- 
ous quickness,  and  a  hardened  viciousness,  are 
the  crimes  to  be  fixed,  by  a  similar  venture, 
upon  the  reputation  oi  the  active.    That  those 
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who  are  really  in  possession  of  place  and  powef 
are  exposed  to  such  besetting  sins,  the  world 
is  perfectly  agreed ;  and  is  it  quite  unfair  to 
imagine  their  possible  presence  also,  among 
such  as  are  pursuing  place  and  power,  or 
merely  arraigning  its  actual  possessors  ?  Enyy, 
hatred  and  malice^  and  all  the  catalogue  of  the 
**  fury  passions/'  are  they  completely  fenced 
out  of  the  bosoms  of  .that  active  public  which 
is  the  hunted  or  the  hunter ;  and,  when  men  are 
alive  to  any  pursuit,  is  that  the  time  when  they 
are  usually  believed  to  be  most  select  about 
the  medium  of  success  ? 

But,  if  the  active  public  may  thus  encounter 
the  suspicion  of  being  the  least  virtuous  of  the  two 
publics,  is  it  not  also  exposed  to  the  possibility 
of  being  the  least  intelligent ;  the  least  quick- 
sighted,  in  matters  either  of  principle  or  of  pru- 
dence ;  the  least  competent  to  the  great  task  of 

**  Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds, 
And  temperance  from  folly  V* 

If  the  hurry  of  action  is  unfavourable  to  the' 
calculations,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  virtue^ 
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or  of  spiritual  interests,  is  it  better  adapted  to 
the  calculations  of  worldly  interest,  and  to  the 
steadiness  of  adherence?  Again:  is  it  always 
those  who  are  most  abundant  in  natural  endow- 
ments, those  who  are  the  most  capable  of  judg- 
ing and  teaching,  that  most  readily  rush  into 
public  life?  We  must  distinguish,  uniformly, 
between  talent  and  judgment;  talent,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  must  be  the  undoubted  posses- 
sion  of  every  man  who  is  able  to  win  the  voices 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but,  to  suppose  that, 
for  his  success,  he 'must  certainly  possess  judg- 
ment, in  an  equal  proportion  with  his  talent,  is 
to  suppose  that  the  world  at  large  is  competent 
to  decide  upon  his  claims  under  this  latter 
aspect ;  that  is,  that  the  world  at  large  abounds 
in  judgment  for  the  guidance  of  its  deci- 
sion, or  possesses  a  severity  of  judgment  which 
talent  can  neither  unbend  nor  make  nugatory; 
and  this  is  to  suppose  what  every  one  is  agreed 
upoa  as  untrue  !  In  reality,  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment or  inaction,  the  survey,  at  a  distance,  of 
the  *'  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  is  most 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  judgment^ 
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not  less  than  to  the  innocency  of  deportment  ;■ 
and,  for  all  the  matters  adduced,  the  inactive 
public  is  likely  to  surpass  the  active  in  intel- 
ligence, at  the  same  time  as  in  morals. 

Along  with  intelligence,  too,  the  inactive 
public  may  claim,  in  respect  of  information,  a 
possible  superiority  to  the  active.  The  active 
is  a  little  coterie  of  its  own ;  it  meets .  daily 
the  same  faces ;  its  members  praise  and  echo 
each  other ;  intellectual  independence  is  out  of 
the  question;  the  most  slavish  submission,  the 
most  fulsome  adulation,  these  are  what  are 
practised  and  expected  in  its  assemblies : — 
**  Professional  cant,  and  party  ideas  in  general/' 
says  a  once  domestic  companion,  and  subse- 
quent biographer,  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  and  while 
asserting  an  opposite  character  in  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy;  "Professional  cant,  and  party 
ideas  in  general,  give  a  monotony  to  the  minds 
of  distinguished  members  of  society.  Accus- 
tomed to  view  things  constantly  in  one  way,  and 
not  seeking  for  new  ideas,  but  rather  occupied 
in  advancing  and  defending  old  ones,  th^ir.  con- 


tffttticm  do6i  Mt  crectte  ii^w  sensttioiis^  And 
fnqmndy  wetnik^^  father  than  delightak  M^. 
Fox  faimsrelf  wais  ad  little  crbti-n^iv^  itt  tbifi 
T*&peot»  that  I  recolleet  feeling  a  good  ileal  of 
ddxfoaa'raismiraty  at  ftrsrt,  oa  obfsrviag  bow  fi*i^ 
qnently  he  was  iocliiied  to  i^ilence^  waitmg  ftf 
otfrcirs»to  begia  a  coayevsation/^ 

The  profemonsil  of  party  caat^  and  mc^mitmf 
•(  mind,  whidb  Mr.  Trotter^  tber  biogra(yhM 
wiom  I  have  )ust  quoted^  remarbs^  aa  do  oAett 
characteristic  of  the  distinguished  m^mber^  of 
ffocietyi  descends  through  all  ranks  of  th^  adtivd 
pvd>li;ev  stnd  produces  evdrf  wber^  uniform 
effects*  After  occupying  by  far  too  tnuch  spactf 
in  the  debates  in  Parliament^  it  descends  to^ 
the  poetical  press^  and  thereby  contribute^ 
tbrough  repetition,  to  render  still  more  fmoloutf 
than  before^  the  opinions  of  the  active  pubtie^ 
*'  A  sensible  man/*  says  Rabelais,  "  believes 
efery  thing  ^at  he  reads ;"  and  a  great  pro* 
l^imisnf  of  the  active  public  «onsist»  k 


The*  active  public  takes  its  lessons »  either 
frojn  books  or  from  life;  and  both* of  these  are, 
too  often;  but  deceitful  teachers.  V  When  the 
affair  concerns  the  public  weal,  and  especially 
\i:heni  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Question, .  the  parties  interested  are   mingled 
with  society,  there  are  sources  of  error  from 
which  the  active  public  can  escape  (if  it  does 
escape),  only  with  considerable  difficulty.     So- 
ciety has  never  been  thought  the  place   most 
conducive   to  the  strict  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple;  in  a  word,  if  seclusion,  or  comparative 
seclusion,  has  the  danger  of  encouraging  too  stiff 
an  attachment  to  any  given  line  of  conduct/ 
society  tempts  to  too  relaxed  an  observation  of 
it ;  if  retirement  may  make  men  too   precise,* 
and  too  morose,    society   may  make  them  too 
iudifferent,  and  too  careless;    too  accessible,' 
and  too  facile,  and  thence  wholly  corrupt ! 

The  books,  the  political  sheets,  the  news- 
papers, in  short,  which  make  up  so  much  of  the- 
reading  of  the  active  public,  what  security  have 
we,  that  they  will  not,  as  I  have  already  in- 
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iililiated,  make  it  worse,  rathet  thati  better! 
In  the  first  place,  by  their  primary  office,  they 
are  the   obedient  reflectors,   transcripts   and 
recorders  of  party   cant    and   monotony,    of 
the  will  and  the  opinions  and  strategy  of  the 
little  coterie  of  the  active  public,  follo\ying  and 
adulating  all  that  it  is  the  cue  to  follow  and  to. 
adulate.     In  the  second  place,  the  pens  which 
belong  to  them  are  held  by  individuals  who,, 
for  the,  most  part,  at  the  very  leasts  are  the. 
disciples  and  labourers  of  the  very  school  which 
lam  undervaluing;  in  that  school ,  they  haye 
learned  their  lesson ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  school  they  devote  their  industry^  If,  then, 
there  is  any  thing,  either  senseless^  or  else  cor- 
rupt behind^  they  are  the  instruments  to  its 
purpose ;    now,  the  active  public  runs  great 
risk  of  being  either  senseless  or  corrupt,  and 
the  political  press  is  its  mirror  and  its  organ  f 

The  inactive  public,  in  the  mean  time,  jbas 
.much  natural  advantage  over  the  active^  noj 
alpne.  on  the  side  of  soundness  of  principle^ 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  correctness  of  views, 
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bIH  aHooathut  of  extent  of  valiiableiiiibrBiatiea* 
The  ^^me  uneeasing  hurry  ^f  affijurs^  and  the 

same  conflict  of  the  passions,  iTvhich  threatena 
th^  purity  of  the  morals^  and  perspicuity  of 
the^ understanding,  of  those  engaged  in  active 
scei^es,  stops  or  distracts  also  their  ears,  and^ 
aft  the  same  same  time,  puts  them  into  perpetual 
jeopardy  of  adopting  as  truth  the  uaexamined 
assertion  of  the  moment.  The  senses  of  the 
inactive  public  are  less  abused ;  its  choice  is  less 
precipitated  ;  it  has  more  time  for  meditation^ 
fbr  analysis,  and  for  the  detection  of  false  tea-. 
soning  and  false  assertion.  It  is  less  the  slave 
of  the  declamation  of  dupes,  or  oi  those  who 
dupe ;  of  the  interested^  and  of  the  beguiled. 

The  press,  the  current  press,  the  great  Mmk^ 
iof  of  the  active  public,  gives  us  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  of  what  others  1  and,  beside^  dtet 
it  not  too  often  drive  out  or  stifle  our  own? 
The  inactive  public,  less  esrposed  to  its  imme- 
diate mastery^  or  less  permitted  to  beoome  the 
Mtors  of  its  errors,  add  the  doeM  at  iu 
dictated;    Ihe  inactive  public  hal^  f$r»  qAm 
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MeBton,  M«h  of  tftem  mere  generally  tnnK 
iponhy  tbiiQ  tbe  Mentor  of  their  ihercufiat 
afeighbour ;  and  these  are,  natural  good  sens^t 
and  early  good  education ! 

Bisfao|>  Cumberland,  along  with  others,  hdi 
tc^d  us  of  '^  the  natural  goodness  which  is  ini 
i^ery  human  heart  ;'*  and  we  may  confide  in  a 
similar  dispensation  of  natural  good  sense  iiii 
every  human  head«  When  early  education  has  fot 
its  tendency  to  cultirate  and  strengthen  thes6 
aatwal  gifts,  it  is  itself  good,  and  a  blessing. 
That  such  is  the  general  tendency  of  education 
V«  may  equally  beUeve;  and  thus  persuade! 
oUiselres,  without  extravagance,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  that  public  of  which  the 
inaetive  part  is  so  large,  and  the  active  part  sd 
small,  is  the  general  possessor  of  an  inclination 
mid  an  understanding  naturally  good,  and 
strengthened  by  a  good,  that  is,  an  earljr^ 
"virtnous  and  rational  education.  This  is  that 
total  public,  too,  which  we  call  John  Bull,  and*^ 
of  which  it  is  ril  the  care,  interested  or  disin^* 
tflTMted,  of  iske  active  public^  to  lottii  thV 
opinions,  and  to  direct  the  motions ! 


•.There  are  two  pledges  for  the  soundness  of 
the  opinions  of  the  inactive  public,  at  the  same 
time  with  others  for  the  uprightness  of  its 
conduct,  no  adequate  parsillel  to  which,  if 
what  I  have  not  long  since  advanced  is  well 
founded,  can  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
fictive/  They  flow,  either  from  its  ownimme* 
lliate  good  principles  and  good  sense,  which  are 
the  gifts  of  nature,  or  from  those  precepts  of 
education  whiqh  come  laden  with  the  collec- 
tive virtue  and  wisdom  of  men  and  ages.  The 
active  public,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said, 
?ind  now  once  more  repeat,  hurried,  bewil^ 
dered,  and  seduced,  puts  practice  for  principle, 
novelty  for  tried  truth,  errs  in  its  own  conduct, 
and  theii  proposes  that  conduct  for  example!' 
It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  natural  pretensions 
of  the  persons  composing  that  active  public, 
and,  therefore,  no  reasonable  cause  of  personal 
offence,  nor  reasonable  motive  for  doubting  the^ 
conclusion,  to  prefer  the  cooler  and  more- 
"^reighed,  and  longer  experienced  rules  and  sen- 
timents which  have  been  derived  from  nature  and 
isdu cation.     |t  is  the  part  they  a:re  performifig,'' 


fte  spSiere  in  which  they  move,  the  htirrjr  ^tlf 
Which  their  decisions  are  pronounced,  that 
justify  a  certain  slowness  in  bowing  to  theiif 
authority.  Their  lights  may  be  really  excels 
lent,  but  they  have  been  too  hastily  struck 
out ;  their  value  has  been  too  little  considered^ 
and,  in  truth,  their  origin  is  to  be  suspettedi 
Here,  then,  are  grounds  for  suspending  the  sut-^ 
render  of  our  confidence;  the  haste  in  which 
their  judgments  are  formed,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  form  them.  But,  if  haste 
alone  were  our  objection,  we  might  learn,  even 
from  Juliet,  to  sustain  it : 

*•  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract'  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  dudden.'^ 

I  shall  not  finally  part  with  my  active  and 
inactive  publics,  till  I  have  displayed  with 
greater  fulness  the  useful  picture  of  their  com- 
parative strengths  and  merits.  At  present,  it 
will  be  enough,  if,  after  defining  the  respective 
places  end  characteristics  of  the  two  bodies^. 
I  do  as  much  for  the  third  public,  upon  whicb 
I    have  endeavoured  to    fir  your  attention; 


^y  €nip)m»i»,  th^t  l^sUfuli  thai  ^oft^^polp^ 

public;  th^t  publio  wbich  ^Q  rarely  ^i^tols 
^sfiU;  aiHl  whicb  pev^r  d<^preciate$  qtberp ;  tbat 
f  ftlj^^ve  body,  *^  WWg/'  Radkal.  qr  Libeiftl, 
(9  wbftjt^vff  else  it  cftlls  itself,  <rf  whicb  I 
»p44c§  ftt  tbe  comflPifn©ewe»t  of  thi«  ktter  j  bit 
yi^cb,  w  I  th«r0  fbrewnmed  yo«,  <50ostitttte4 
»f  Ub«f  the  one  tier  the  othei  of  tbow  '*  pub» 
Uee"  of  wbieb  I  wsi%  ibcmt  to  4i30oiii9e. 

•  Now,  then,  that  I  ba^e  proceeded  f«T  ejPWfb 
with  the  attempt  to  designate  the  two  great 
and  primary  political  subdivisions  of  the  people, 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  country ;  now  it  is, 
ffaat  i  make  the  second  eflort  to  which  I  buve 
tasked  myself^  that  of  asoert^mug  th^  pl9^ 
and  reputatioa  of  the  ^^enUg^iteeed  public." 
0f  that  *^  great  majority  of  the  pMbUo,"  w 
^  great  majority  of  the  fjnJighteAed  pttblifi,*'  of 
which  we  hear  so  often,  (x^m  kt^  sv^rble  «elf» 
^without,  9t  911  tinpiet,  as  1 9m  fifitMd*  «#^mc 
awp  «wy  claaar«  or,  at  Hiet  h»tt  mj  ^©ry  Ju^ 
ide^  to  the  expression ! 


mfdifi  ft  c<>n,ces$ij99,  w^U  a4iipt?4  tp  give  ihn 
mmt  M^eptabU  ctf  plea^ure^^  that  k,  tp  pftm*' 
per  the  ranity  (whw  notbu^g  worse  i«  io 
QiM^iou),pf  aband  whicb,  for  its  many  virtve9, 
{dways  posaes^e^  my  kindness ;  a  conces&ioiu 
%QQp  at  th£  coiDmencetiaeDt,  the  more  agreeable 
$0  me»  bei^aus^  I  am  aware  that  my  coacluiim 
will  be  of  a  less  flattering  character :  in  »hovt^ 
I  tbinlL  k  iiQt  too  much  to  admit  that,  aftier 
separating  the  active  public  from  the  inactive^ 
the  phrase  of  ^'  the  great  majority  of  the  pubif 
lie,''  or  that  of  ''  the  great  majority  of  th9 
(snlightciied  public^"  may  really  be  taken  ta 
applicable,  in  the  mpuths  of  those  who  use  it, 
to  the  majority  of  the  active  public  ;  of  that  pub? 
lie  c^  whose  entire  numbers,  as  well  as  of  whost 
entire  merits,  I  have  given  so  low  an  estimate, 
as  compared  with  the  entire  public  pf  t9i9 
O0imtry! 
•• 

But,  refining  to  nmnecical  strength  ^i^ 
mkBlt,  iil  am  eight  in  my  notion,  is  the  mlo* 


of -^this /' ^reat  majority/'  or  even  u&qvalified 
total,  of  y  the  enlightened  phblic  Y'  -  If  it  is  a 
majority  of  the  active  public  alone,  let  us  con* 
sider,  for  a  moment,  with  precision,  bow  the 
case  stands.  To  say  that  the  active  public  is 
to  the  inactive,  as  one  to  a  hundred,  would^ 

surely,  be  to  make  a  bountiful  allowance.  Well, 

» 

then!  taking  the  inactive  public  as  forming 
ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred,and  even  granting 
(when  would  Liberals  be  as  liberal  ?)  that  the 
^'enlightened  public,"  the  *'  gremt  majority  of  the 
public,"  the  *'  Whigs,"  Radicals,  or  Liberals  (the 
friends  of  British  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa* 
tion,  for  example),  form  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
tramontane  and  monstrous),  ninety-nine  parts 
in'  a  hundred  of  the  active  public,  what,  at  last, 
is  their  proportion  to  the  whole  people,  of  the 
kingdom?  Or,  enlarge  the  numbers,  even,^ 
and  say,  that  the  "enlightened  public,"  so, 
called,  forms  nine-tenths — of  what?  Of  one*, 
tenth  of  the  whole  public !  Or,  proceed  geo-. 
metrically,  instead  of  arithmetically.  Draw  a 
square,  and,  in  a  comer  of  that,  square,  draw 
a.  smaller  square,  containing  one-teath.  of,  the 


pmiteiits  of  tbe  greater  square.  Then>  divide 
both  squares  into  tenths,  and  see  what  propor* 
tion  nine-tenths  of  the  smaller  square  will*  bear 
to  nine- tenths  of  the  greater!  How  easily, 
iinder  these  aspects,  then,  may  nine-tenths  of 
the  active  public,  or,  the  whole  of  the  **  enlight- 
ened public,"  take  one  side  of  any  public 
question  (as  that  of  British  Roman  Catholiq 
Emancipation),  while  nine-tenths  (to  say  no 
inore)  of  tbe  total  public  as  decidedly  take  the 
other!  This  total  public,  too,  contains  the  in* 
active  public,  to  which,  as  I  have  contended^ 
belong  so  many  superior  chances   for  sense, 

right-thinking,  virtue,  and  information !  * 

You  see  my  aim.  It  is  always  thstt  of  shaking^ 
your  confidence  in  a  body  of  men  who,  on  their 
part,  so  confidently  demand  it;  it  is  that,  in 
truth,  of  removing  obstructions  to  the  free 
march  of  intellect ;  of  opening  the  country, 
that  the  arms  of  truth  may  be  permitted  to  pass 
on ;  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  presence^ 
of  a  tyrannous  and  despoiling  foe;  of  putting 
fevefy  Englishman  upon  thinking  for  himseli^ 


tnd  vpcni  escaping  from  m  ftb}e*t  ifyMffi 
tbrourn  around  hitA  iiy  lint  most  co&tempilbio 
•f  masters!  I  wieh  to  iessen  this  *'  eolightentd 
poMie/'  in  the  eye  of  the  imagination  of  thost 
that  surrey  it ;  and  to  make  erident  that  it  htm 
about  it  noting  with  which  a  man  of  very 
kuml>te  pretensions  need  be  afraid  to  grapplcM^ 
because  it  is^  in  reality,  and  in  itself,  a  thifi|f 
^vcry  humble  pretensions  indeed!  *'  Debel^ 
iBfcfe  superbos,"*  to  make  war  upon  the  arrogant, 
must  be  always  an  honest  employ ;  that  em{^oy 
IB  mine ;  and,  till  those,  who  boast  so  mu^ 
upon  every  point,  and  treat  their  opponents 
with  so  little  respect,  resolve  to  carry  theif 
faculties  more  meekly,  it  will  continue  an  em- 
ploy to  merit  ali  the  industry  of  all  the  well- 
wishers  of  their  country.  To  keep  every  tfainn^ 
in  its  natural  place  is  the  principle  of  univers^ 
order ;  and,  to  the  preservation  of  political ordet 
within  the  realm  of  England,  nothing  is  mora 
needful  than  the  keeping  in  their  due  and  saturiA 
place,  those,  who,  with  loud  speech,  fierce  words^ 
*M  swaggering  demeai;u>ur,  seek  to  take  firom  tie 
bethr  the  time  and  tiie  ooumge  to  examiiie  ilmi 
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doctrine,  even  if  the  merits  of  that  doctrine  could 
endure  the  test ;  and  who  would  overpower  us, 
not  by  the  force  of  lrttib»  but  by  that  of  cla- 
mour,  of  menace,  and  of  vain-boasting:    who 
wbnld  frighten  our  women  with  prophesies  of 
impending  evil,  and  seduce  our  youth  by  falsely^ 
pifetending  that  all  that  k  lovely,  and  all  that 
is  wise,  is  even  ttovr  beneath  their  colours;  and 
who,  without  any  real  strength  of  numbers  at 
their  heels,  would  wither  the  sinews  of  out 
men,  by  means  of  lying  tales  of  hnagiftarf 
myriads : 


"  O  sagesse  des  dieux,  je  to  crois  profonde, 
.  teais  k  qu'el«  bas  tirans  tous  «  Uvrez  <f<i  monde  I^ 


letteh  X 

You  will  have  discovered,  my  4ea* 
fi4end,  that  I  am  treating  yourself  as  one  of  the 

a  *  *  - 

inactive  public;  one  of  that  respectable  and 
numerous  class  of  persons,  who,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life,  and  the  bosom  of  domestic, 
have  leisure  and  inclination  to  poise  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  a  public  question ;  to  look,  as  to 
a  distance,  at  the  stage  of  the  moving  world — 
to  comprehend  all  the  disjointed  parts  of  the 
scene  before  you,  and  to  estimate  its  total 
relative  importance,  and  the  several  values  of 
the  figures  which  appear  in  it.  I  have  told  you 
already,  that,  to  judge  reasonably  and  use- 
fully of  the  men  who  distinguish  themselves 
as  advocates  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  of  the  weight  of  their  public  character, 
and  of  the  authority  of  their  assertions,  or  their 
arguments,  I  require  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  previous  and  general  political  his- 
tory;  to  know  the  soil  which  produces  the 
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harvest ;  and  to  infer,  as  far  as  you  are  bound 
to  do,'  tbe  merits  of  their  particular  reasoning, 
and  particular  public  conduct,  from  those  which 
have  marked  their  general.  I  have  told  you; 
too,  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  fairness  to 
the  argument,  and  of  justice  to  the  arguer,  I 
think  it  right  to  accoraipany  the  statement  of 
my  own  opinions  upon  the  Rotoan  Catholic 
Question,  with  a  certain  discovery  of  the  whole 
of  my  opinions  upon  topics  that,  in  any  manner^ 
bear  upon  that' question  and  its  principles; 
and,  consequently,  upon  many  concomitant 
views  of  whJBit  belongs  to  the  entire  domestic 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom. '  Further 
than  this,  I  must  always  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question 
(since  such  a  question  absolutely  finds  public 
entertainment!)  in  any  hasty  or  superficial 
manner.  British  Roman  Catholic  Exclusion 
rests  upon  a  broad  basis;  and  I  wish  to  lay' 
bare  that  whole  basis  to  your  view. '  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  interests  of  the  Emancipation- 
ists,"^ though  I  by  no  means  pronounce '^upon 
theiir  wishes,  to  dispose  of  the  subject  in  a '' 


too 


)niA 


\nt  manner.     Tbe  idotfe  tt'k  examtted 
npon  the  serfaoe  done»  the  mere  Ukeljp  it  is  to 
be  iiic«8sfuL    Bot  I  have  Byeithtfr  the  iacli- 
natioil^  nor  the  habit,  te  deal  with  you  ki  that 
ntasioer*    I  cannot  hiring  myself  to  dogiftatite^ 
tor  to  appeal  to  your  passions ;  I  mxt%i  reaedn 
n^ith  yoQ ;  I  must  establish  myself  npon  a  dmiI^ 
titnde  of  £atcts^  and,   out  of  many  particdar 
ednsiderations^  deduce  a  perfect  whole.    Thik 
comrse  of  argument,  doubtless,  is  aiiaf^d  eidy 
to  a  certain  dass  of  readers ;  but  I  regard  y^t 
a;s  of  that  dass ;  and  only  as  one  o£  that  dees 
can  I  address  yon.    You  are  a  ParUamentary 
elector,  too ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  an  eye 
tet  your  vote  in  reference  to  this  quesfibn,  in 
every  instance  in  \irhieh  yon  shall  becadlednpoii 
to  exercise  your  privilege,— and  that  for  jomt 
Iriiole  life  long ;  fyr,  except  in  one  conting)eBcy> 
die  Roman  Catholic  Question  id    one  thai^ 
from  time  to  time,   wsli  be  agitated  as  leag 
M  you  live  youtself,  and  as  long  as  your  dvHb^ 
dien*s  children  shall  lite  after  you  I    I  widi> 
ft«r«fo#e,  lArat  you  diould  fee  grmmtai  Qt  i 
may  pwiunte  t»  be  ydiir  teachu)MiAm 
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ciples  of  Exclusion,  neither  taking  them  up^ 
nor  laying  them  down,  with  levity,  nor  finding 
yourself  at  a  loss,  at  any  day,  for  the  reasons  of 
your  political  conduct.  You  stand,  as  an 
Elector,  upon  the  first  step  of  the  pyramid  of 
public  authority ;  it  is  through  Electors  alone; 
that  Members  enter  the  House  of  Commons; 
great  and  serious  powers  are  thus  reposed  in 
them;  and  I  wish  I  could  believe  that,  while  a 
heavy  importance  is  commonly  attached  to  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  Parliament,  any  thing 
like  equal  importance  is  always  attached  to 
that  of  Electors^  the  source,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  which  the  former  derive  their  existence, 
and  their  means  of  either  doing  good  or  evil ! 
While  the  community  dwells  with  a  feverish 
solicitude  upon  the  acts  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament, does  it  scrutinise  with  equal  care  the 
conduct  of  Voters  for  Members,  and  thus 
watch  the  public  interests  at  the  very  head  of 
the  well  ? 

I  have  dwelt,  in  my  preceding  letter,  upon 
the  relative  number,  and  inherent  iiatural  cha- 
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racter,  of  an  active  public ;  I  have  shown  that 
it$  numbers  are  necessarily  small,  and  its  cha* 
iracter  naturally  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
inferior  virtue,  intelligence  and  information. 
I  have  shown,  also,  that  this  active  pu^blic  is 
the  ordinary  and  every-day  mover  in  national 
affairs ;  the  busy  hand,  which  assumes,  and  is^ 
ibr  the  most  part,  permitted,  to  do  the  business 
of  the  state ;  while  the  inactive  public  is  the 
quiet,  but  not  therefore  inoperative  mass ;  the 
body  which  can  always  move  itself  upon  extra* 
ordinary  emergencies;  the  brain  which  can 
^ove  and  remove  the  hand  at  pleasure;  the 
natural,  the.  moral,  the  constitutional,  and  the 
saving  check  upon  the  vagaries,  if  such  betray 
themselves,  of  the  particular  member  which 
does  the  ordinary  honours  of  the  nation  solely 
by  sufferance. 

But  there  is  one  universal  feature  of  an  active 
public,  the  most  indispensible  to  be  remarked, 
and  of  which  I  have  not  hitherto  taken  the 
ifequisite  notice*  It  is  necessarily  compoised, 
fi^r  th»  greater  part,  of  Malcont^its. 
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Under  every  system  of  government  and  laws, 
and  more  especially  under  every  practicable 
administration  of  affairs,  there  will  be  di  certain 
part  of  the  community  filled,  either  through 
their  particular  opinions  of  public  benefit,  or 
through  the  direction  of  their  passions  to  their 
particular  interests,  with  dissatisfaction  them- 
selves ;  or,  at  least,  who,  for  the  promotion  of 
interests  of  their  own,  are  devoted  to  the  crea- 
tion of  dissatisfaction  in  others.  Now,  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  are  really  dissatisfied, 
and  those  who  seek  their  interest  through  the 
dissatisfaction  of  others,  will  be  such,  as  for 
the  most  part,  fill  the  ranks  of  the  active 
public ;  while  the  accompanying  number  of  the 
satisfied,  or  the  Contents,  will  be  comparatively 
small. 

% 

The  reason  is  obvious — obviously  operative ; 
and  therefore  the  fact  unquestionable.  The 
Contents  have  no  equal  motive  with  the  Mal- 
contents, for  putting  themselves  into  activity. 
It  is  only  when,  through  the  success  of  the 
opposite  party,  their  own  position  is  changed ; 

p2 
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when,' from  being '  Contents,  they  themselves 
become  Malcontents,  that  they  become,  like 
the  previous  Malcontents,  an  active  body. 
While  affairs  proceed  as  they  wish,  they  feel 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Hence  that  state 
of  feeling,  with  the  inactive  public  of  England 
and  Ireland,  whichisfrequentlycalled"  apathy," 
but  which  is,  in  truth,  the  result  of  a  general 
satisfaction  with  the  laws,  and  a  general  confi- 
dence, more  or  less  well-founded,  in  the  secu- 
rity of  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  **  All's 
well,"  cries  the  grateful  mariner,  and  lies  him 
down  to  sleep,  prepared  to  be  awakened,  and 
to  do  his  duty,  if  a  storm  should  threaten  I 

But  the  uniform  and  habitually  active  pub- 
lic, therefore,  consists  in  the  whole  assemblage, 
of  all  colours,  forms  and  features,  of  Malcon- 
tents, joined  to  a  very  small  minority  of  Con- 
tents; to  no  larger  number  than  is  just  sufl5- 
cient  to  keep  the  deck,  and  to  take  watch  and 
watch,  while  their  companions  repose  below. 
Are  we  to  be  surprised,  then,  if,  in  this  king- 
dom, for  example,  it  is  really  true,  as  so  often 
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asserted,  that  the  actual  majority  of  the  uni«- 
formly  and  habitually  active  public,  is  really  the 
Malcontent;  and  which  Malcontent  majority 
so  innocently  mistakes  itself  for  the  majority  of 
the  whole  public  at  large?'  But,  having  made 
this  general  estimate  of  the  materials  arul,  value 
of  the  active  political  public,  under  aspects 
equally  presenting  themselves  in  all  countries, 
I  proceed  to  note  down  the  particular  compo- 
sition, and  consiequent  merits,  of  the  supposed, 
and,  perhaps,  admitted,  majority  of  that  active 
public,  in  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Our  Constitution  of  Government,  in  Church 
and  State,  that  is,  in  all  matters,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  vests  the  entire  assemblage 
of  pow:ers  in  King,  Lords  and  Commons ;  the 
King,  in  all  cases  and  causes,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, being  supreme  head ;  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  enjoying,  in  addition  to  a  joint 
authority  with  the  King  over  the  laws,  a  cen- 
sorship over  all  the  acts  of  the  crown.  This 
Constitution  of  Government  is  that  which  we 
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<JaIl  Whig ;  and  whkh^  so  far  at  least,  as  mat- 
ters temporal  are  concerned,  has,  at  this  mo^ 
ment,  and  as  we  may  believe,  no  associated 
enemies  in  the  state.     But  this  Whig  Consti'* 
tution  of  Government — this  glorious  Constitu- 
tion, which  places,  at  once,  all  acknowledged 
power,  and  natural  influence,  of  Government  and 
Religion,  all  the  acts  of  Princes  and  of  Priests, 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  and  Law ;  this 
Whig  Constitution,  extending  alike  to  things 
spiritual  and  things  temporal,  and  so  utterly 
inconsistent,  therefore,  with  Roman  Catholic 
principles  upon  the  one  hand,   and  with  the 
principles  of  Protesttot  Dissenters  upon   the 
other ;  this  Whig  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  necessarily  creates  among  us  a 
body  of  Malcontents,  as  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned ;  a  body,  therefore,  which  dissents  from 
the  Constitution,  which  rejects  Whiggism,  and 
which  is,  consequently,  rejected  by  Whiggism, 
and  by  the  Constitution;   which  consists  of 
men  ei\joying,  on  account  of  their  dissent  from 
the  Constitution,  only  qualified  rights  under 
the  Constitution ;  men  whom  the  Constitution 
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tPierates,  though  it  c&nno^  wholly  embrace; 
and  Wh6»  though  they  are  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  subjects  of  the  King,  are  not,  in  a  perfect 
sense,  citizens  of  th6  state.  Refusal  fol*  refusal: 
while  they  refuse  assent  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  institutions  refuse  them  some 
share  of  the  civil  rights  derivable  from  those 
institutions;  this  refusal  excites  their  discon- 
tent; and  hence  it  is,  that  these  Anti-WhigS 
(whimsically,  however,  pretending,  sometimes, 
to  the  name  of  Whigs),  constitute,  as  a  body, 
a  band  of  permanent  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state ;  a  body  of  political  Malcontents,  and  a 
leading  division  of  the  active  malcontent  ma^ 
jority  of  the  public.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
Constitutional  Malcontents;  the  men,  the  real 
Whigs,  who,  while  they  cherish  the  Gonsti- 
tution  in  Church  and  State,  are  dissatisfied,  or 
seek  to  cultivate  dissatisfaction.  With  the  con^ 
dition  pt  relative  preponderance  of  King,  Lords, 
or  Commons  (properly,  the  Opposition,  Whig 
or  no  Whig) ;  the  men  who  are  dissatisfied,  or 
who  seek  to  cultivate  dissatisftiction,  with  the 
general  or  particular  administratidn  6f  atfarrs;' 
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if  we  add    these  latter  classes  to  the  elass 
of  avowed  enemies  to    the  Constitution,    in 
so  far  as  concerns  matters  of  religion,  we  shall 
possess  ourselves  of   an    entire   list   of    the 
materials,  and  estimate    of  the  character  of 
that  assumed   and  probable   majority  of  the 
active   public   among   us,    called,    by    itself, 
the  public,  or  the  majority  of  the  whole  public; 
and,  variously,  the  whole  of  the  enlightened, 
generous,  or  liberal  men  of  the  country,  and, 
especially,  '*  the  great  majority  of  all  that  is 
ooble  and  generous  among  the    rising   gene- 
ration!"   I  have  thus  taken  my  ground,  that 
our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  is  Whig; 
that  w<p   h?ive    no   Constitutional   differences 
among  us,  except  upon  .matters,  of  religion, 
unless,  indeed,  we  should  add  what  belongs 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  the  object  of  attack  with  the  Radical 
Reformers;    that  we  have,   for  example,    no 
avowed  p?irty  of  Tories,  whose  principles  would 
be  those  of  establishing  an  absolute  King,  nor 
of  republicans,  or  common  weal thVmen,    who 
would  allow  us  no  King  at  all ;  ^nd  that,  after 
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Anti-whigs,  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Radical  Reformers, 
we  have  no  Malcontents,  or  components  of  the 
majority  of  the  active  public,  except  Whigs, 
who  are  either  alarmed,  or  professing  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  safety  of  our  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State;  Oppositionists,  who  are 
either  dissatisfied,  or  professing  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, with  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and  the' 
adherents,  self-moved,  or  else  in  leading- 
strings,  of  these  respective  classes. 

But,  now,  to  fix  the  denomination  of  the 
entire  group,  thus  diversely  brought  together! 
There  is  among  us  a  band  of  hereditary  Whigs, 
men  of  family  and  estate,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  very  superior  wealth,  who  with  a 
feeling  no  otherwise  than  honourable,  consider 
it  their  pre-eminent  distinction  to  have  had  for 
their  ancestors  certain  persons  that  took,  at 
certain  periods,  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
struggles  of  the  country  for  its  deliverance  from 
tyranny  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  who  assisted 
^t  the  final  establishment  of  our  present  Con- 
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stitution  in  Church  and  State ;  and  who,  in  OM 
period  of  our  history,  at  least,  were  proud  to 
bear  the  name  of  Whigs.  The  serviced  of  these 
their  ancestors  were  remembered,  in  many- 
examples,  with  the  highest  hereditary  honours 
of  the  crown,  and  with  the  endowment  of 
splendid  estates;  and  their  descendants,  ho- 
nourably mindful  of  the  public  origin  of  these 
advantages,  and  alive  to  the  distinction  of  a, 
no  doubt,  august  birth-right,  hold,  or  appear 
to  hold  themselves  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
that  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Constitution  which 
their  fathers  bestowed  upon  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
station,  and,  thus  far>  the  principles  of  aCition, 
of  these  individuals  and  families  in  the  state. 
If  an  order  of  tnen,  like  these,  had  been  in- 
stituted with  the  declared  office  of  inaihtainitag 
the  Constitution,  temporal  and  spiritual,  against 
all  irruption  and  decay,  the  public  policy  of 
the  act  would  have  been  acknowledged ;  but 
whether,  with  such  duties  assigned,  the  here- 
ditary successors  would,  with  equal  pertinacity. 
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have  fulfilled  them^  miist  be  uncertain.  As  it 
is,  we  enjoy  the  personal  services,  and  the 
benefits  derivable  from  the  station  and  wealth, 
of  these  individuals,  for  the  preservation,  at 
once,  of  the  prerogatives  of  tlie  king,  and  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  are  the  sup- 
porters and  the  counter-balances  of  the  crown; 
and  not  the  least  of  their  means  of  utility,  by 
the  way,  consists  in  their  possession  of  that  in- 
fluence  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament, 
which  it  is  the  Anti-Whiggish  employment 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  to  endeavour  to  overthrow. 

Thus  far,  I  repeat,  the  end  of  these  men*s 
office,  self-imposed,  and  steadily  executed,  is  so 
exalted  upon  that  side,  and  so  honourable  upon 
this,  that  it  might  almost  merit  the  title  t>f 
divine.  But,  alas!  humanity  cannot  be  divine ; 
it  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy ;"  and  the  leaven  of 
corruptible  nature  will  steal  in,  and  mix  some 
share  of  poison  with  the  mass !  These  descend- 
ants of  the  Whigs  are  no  longer  Whigs ;  they 
may  bear  what  other  name  they  please ;  they 
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may  carry,  with  pride,  if  they  like  it,  the  trap- 
pings of  Liberals,  or  of  Carbonari  (against 
Reformership,  their  personal  interests,  to  the 
good -fortune  of  the  state,  defend  them);  but 
they  are  no  Whigs ;  no  guardians  of  the  ark 
of  the  Constitution  of  1688.  They  have  a  zeal, 
but  it  is  not  a  zeal  for  Whiggism ! 

The  first  source  of  their  misfortune,  and,  with 
the  misfortune  of  themselves,  the  greater  mis- 
fortune of  the  state,  is  the  error  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  as  to  the  things  compatible 
with  their  high  station  in  the  kingdom.     They 
are  the  natural  **  princes  of  the  land,"  the  rival 
kings  of  the  kingdom ;  the  auditors  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and,  how,  then,   are  they  com- 
petent to  **  take  office,"  to   be  themselves  the 
members  of  administration?     Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  their  whole  means  of  serving  either  king 
or  people,  of  protecting  both  against  the  cupi- 
dity of  a  vizier,  consists  in  their  independence 
of  office?     What,  in  the  corruption  of  human 
affairs,  would  become,  either  of  the  security  of 
the  throne;  or  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
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prince,  or  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  the 
Whigs  themselves  filled  those  offices  against  the 
abuse  of  which  it  is  their  true  and  paramount 
office  to  watch !  What^  would  become  of  the 
checks,  if  the  checkers  were  merged  in  the 
officiators?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  place 
assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Whigs  is 
a  place  out  of  office,  and  paramount  to  office  ? 
The  place  of  the  centinel,  who  wakes  while 
others  sleep ;  but,  alas !  also,  who  guards  the 
door,  while  others  dine. 

Now,  this  constant  discharge  of  unprofitable 
duty,  this  heroic  vigilance,  paid  for,  indeed, 
before-hand,  but  the  execution  of  which  brings 
no  continuous  accession  of  wealth,  is,  at  last, 
too  much  for  human  nature;  and,  thus,  we 
see,  both  that  an  institution,  such  as  I  have 
hinted  at  above,  of  constitutional  guardians, 
would  have  done  no  honour  to  the  foresight  of 
those  who  are  gone  before  us,  and  that  we  can- 
not permit  ourselves  to  expect,  from  the  station 
and  virtues  of  the  hereditary  Whigs,  that 
romantic  realisation  of  the  blessing  required. 
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which,  at  a  first  view,  we  may  have  been  san- 
guine enough  to  expect.  The  result  is,  that 
these  natural  (and,  after  all,  invaluable)  oppo- 
nents of  invasion  of  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  convert  themselves  into  a  phalanx  of 
regular  opponents  of  the  administration  for  the 
time  being — that  administration  which  is  pro- 
perly filled  by  those  who  are  to  be  watched, 
and  not  by  those  who  watch ! 

The  real  grief,  and  heavy  public  misfor- 
tune, consists  in  this,  that  the  Whigs,  that  is, 
the  hereditary  Whigs,  themselves  and  their 
connections,  being  excluded,  by  their  titles  and 
estates  themselves,  by  their  rivalry  of  the 
throne,  from  the  administration,  are  thence 
made  the  personal  opponents  of  Ministers,  and 
become  the  fixed  and  uniform  opponents  (there 
are  honourable  exceptions)  of  whatever  part 
any  administration  can  take,  in  any  public  con- 
juncture. Their  principle  is  (and  this  is  the 
guide  of  their  political  morals),  that  the  man 
ought  not  to  be  Minister ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  measure  is  to  be  opposed,  in  order  to 
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get  rid  of  the  man.  Change  the  men^  make 
Whigs  Ministers,  and  the  same  measure  would 
be  laudable !  Make,  for  example,  the  Whigs 
JVIinisters,  and  then  the  Dukes  of  Devoashire 
apd  Bedford  will  vote  against  British  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
(the  follower  of  the  Whigs,  because  he  can  get 
no  other  masters)  will  "  implore"  the  House  of 
Commons  to  listen  to  no  such  proposition! 
The  basis  of  the  present  system,  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  Whigs^  in  regard  to  this  question, 
consists,  not  in  the  argumentative  merits  of  the 
side  they  espouse,  but  in  the  imputed  personal 
demerits  of  the  men  whom  they  oppose ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  not  of  the  band,  nor  of  the 
appointment,  of  the  hereditary  Whigs. 

That  I  am  not  misrepresenting  the  political 
course  of  this  party  must  appear  evident,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  an  occasion,  how- 
ever disconnected  with  every  other,  except  ia 
the  single  fact  of  its  relating  to  a  measure  of 
the  same  description  of  Ministers,  on  which  the 
%ixae  hereditary  Whigs  have  not  exercised  the 
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same  opposition ;  and  the  national  mischief  of 
the  system  will  appear  incalculable,  if  we  reflect, 
that  with  an  administration  so  composed  and 
so  watched  as  that  of  this  kingdom,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  any  set  of  Ministers,  Whigs  or 
Tories  (as  they  ar^  called),  guided  by  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty  of  human 
nature,  will,  nine  times  in  ten,  at  least,  pursue 
a  general  system  of  political  rectitude;  that 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  any  thing, 
namely,  a  wrong  way  and  a  right;  that,  if 
another  set  of  men  have  the  vocation  of  uni- 
formly opposing  an  administration,  those  latter, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  must  oppose 
what  is  right,  and  recommend  what  is  wrong. 
I  can  never  persuade  myself,  for  example,  but 
that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  been  Minister  at  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  would  have  declared 
war  against  France,  precisely  as  Mr.  Pitt  did, 
and  would  have  been  supported  in  that  war  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  who  sup- 
ported his  opposition  to  the  war  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

A  third  misfortune,  Whiggish  and  national. 
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t>f  these  Opposition  politics  of  the  Whigs,  is  the 
low  company  which  their  pursuit  so  often 
obliges  them  to  keep.  It  is  well  known  that, 
when  things  are  hot  to  be*dbAe  without  num- 
bers, men  are  easily  hurried  into  associations 

V  more  numerous  than  sele6t/'  Even  tlie  Roman 

•     ■  ■      ,         .  •  •      . 

Catholics,  when  they  wish  to  magnify  th*e  extent! 
'of  the  Christian  world,  "C^n  siiboiit  to  reckon' 
up  Heretics  and  Schismatics  in  the  list,  and  to' 
call  upon  all  of  them  to  support '  this  ChrisS:i^n' 
name.  In  a  similar  nianner,  the  Whigs  haw 
too  often  lent  themselves  tb  the  Ri^for Wers^, '^he- 
Liberals,  or  Carbonari,  arid  the  rest. '  At  tiniias,^ 
indeed,  they  sufBcientiy  recollect  themselvfeit; 
and  make  every  becoming  6ff6ri  for  the  re^asfe^*'-^ 
tion  of  their  rank ;  and,  at  ptesent,  as  I  mdst^do 
them  the  credit  to  say,  they  keep  ihost  ediiP^ 
ingly  aloof  from  every  foul  mrxture  with  those 

below  them.     Even  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who, 

•  «  • 

upon  occasion  of  getting  up  thd  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  has  tained  his  horror  ttf  the  Whigsi 
and  knelt  in  all  humility,  has  irecdvcfd  tH>'<ibtt^ 
descension  in  return.  The  Bill  is  as  Whiggisli 
as  a  completely '  Anti- whig  Bill  can  ei^fly  bfe 
made  I  q 


•    <.^  .  > 


T^^  Whig  ppj^ciple  demands  the  sub- 
of  t^fce  vhole  circle^  pf  affairs  of  ^ivil 
society,  as  well  spiriitual  as  temporal*  to  the 
government  of  laiy  i  or,  in  other  words^  to  the 
^f^pyportl  autibority.  Tl^e  Anti*whig  principle 
asfserts  the  supei^ority  of  the  spiritual  thiligs  ot 
society  to  the  tejoo^oral  yoke.  The  Whig  prin- 
ciple will  hay<^  tl^gs  spiritual  boynd  by  th^ 
law;  the  Anti-i^^g  pxdnjpiple  maintains  that 
ti^y  are  abay^e  the  law.  This  is  the  mark  of 
distinqtioii  between  the  Round-head  and  the 
Whig;  between  the  men  of  Charles  the  First* 
and  the  men  of  ^inf  Williaw.- 

Biit  obfif^rve*  my  dearest  f]:iend,  ^hat  I  speak 
of  the  spintual  thi^s  of  society  ^lope.  What 
belongs  to  individuals  merely;  what  is  not 
iOEiatt:er  of  si^ial  inte^st,  is  npt  required  by 
^e  Whig  to  he  matter  of  la;w.    You  hear. 
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ef ny  <la^,   mm   the  Mdtiibs  of  j^ttt^erfiidid 

tMt  otii' Whi^iaw,  Of  '^tfe%ious 'distinction,** " 
is  an  interfcit^nce  betvfr^een  inscti  and  Ifis  lllak^t ' 
Cah  a  bluiider  likef  this  be  taatdhedf  '¥!fe^ 
Whig  intetferes  only  betvirfeen  maii  sind  iillSlii ; 
he  meddles  with  Nothing  but  wMt  atfdctii' 
society;  he  fakes  ihto  lio  mans  bosoitt;  lii' 
efstablishes  ho  inquisition ;  he  quarrels  With  h6 ' 
rfiani  for  his  refigioh.  fife  ^ia^)!^  says  that,  i^  ^' 
private  man  s6ts  up^,  or  unites  hiriGisen  wlih,  ii^ 
sodal  institution  whifch  is  liostile  to  tht  iri^iU^ 
ttrtions  of  the  ststte,  tbeh,  aiid  in  thili  casfe* 
oMy,  he  is  no  perfect  citizeA  of  tliat  state,  n6 
perfect  obserrer  of  his  ahegi6nc6  to  his' King';' 
and  that  the  utmost,  t!h6refore,  whicih  hk  '(^A\\^ 
expect,  is  tol&ration.  Surdy,  it  is  the  omissibh 
to  discriminate  between  i^ellgiqn  afe  it  is  buried' 
ill  the  bosoms  6f  individuals,  and  wli^fe;  thei'e- 
fore,  it  is  an  amiir  only  between  m&n  and  hilsr' 
Maker,  and  the  rdrngioil  Whibtt  is  blazoned'  itf 
iociftty,  and  Where,  therefore,  it  is  ait'  4#dii^ 
Betwcfen  man  and  matt,  that  is  th'^  great? 
tbtirce  of  the  eriror  of  the  Aritl-whigs ; '  4tiif 
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of  the  odium  which  is  attempted  ta  be  cut 
upon  the  genuine  Whig ;  as  it  is  also  that  of 
all  ''  bigotry/'  whether  Roman  Catholic  or 
other>  properly  so  called !  It  is  the  ''  bigot,'* 
ajone,  who  interferes  between  ''  man  and  his 
Maker;"  that  is,  who  travels  out  of  the  human 
piDTince  of  human  society,  and  renders  the 
B^ntiipents  of  the  inner  man  a  subject  of  respon- 
aibility  to  society !  That  this,  and  this  only,  is 
bigotry  in  action,  I  defy  all  the  dictionaries  in 
the  world  to  contradict.  Bigotry  in  thought 
merely,  is,  upon  the  very  principle  which  I  have 
just  laid  down,  no  subject  of  legal  cognisance. 
It  would  be  travelling  out  ,of  the  human  pro- 
vince of  human  society  to  use  civil  interference 
with  it.  It  interferes  civilly  with  no  man.  It 
i^  a  sentiment,  not  an  action.  In  truth,  how  is 
it  possible  for  human  laws  to  interfere  between 
^^  man  and  his  Maker?"  How  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  arrest,  or  to  molest,  the  spiritual  inter- 
course  between  man  and  God  ?  The  poet  of 
religion  has  made  a  very  different  estimate  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  world,  that  is,  of  the 
true  condition  of  the  religious  freeman ;  where» 
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beginning  with  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  denial  of  truth  to  slaves,  he  launchea 
forth  in  a  distinguished  sthiin  of  nobleness  and 
spirit: 


^*  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Tnidi  makee 
And  all  are  slaves  beside !  There  isnot  a  chain* 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm^  • . 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 

* 

With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  wyths. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman^    Free  by  birth,  ' 
Of  ao  mean  city ;  planned  or  ere  the  hiUs 
TFere  built^  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  isea 
With  all  its  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
80  manifold  in  cares,  whose  eivery  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  lest : 
For.  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine.  . 
No  nook  so  narrow,  but  he  spreads  them  thera  . 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    The  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound ;  but  knows  not  what  a  tange 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a' vain  attempt, 
Wh6m  Q6i.  delights;  ioi  and  in  whom  he4weUs  T 


^t  %k»  lf,ws  ^i?4  coqstitvitioa  ol  £ivfland> 

as  established  by  the  Revolution  of  1688,  set 

I 

up  '*  a  human  power"  between  '^  man  and  his 
Maker/'  wiUi  the  fidditioH,  too»  that  it  ia  to  be 
remembeted,  '*  that  at  the  same  time  yoft  tell 
a  man  that  he  shall  not  address  hil^  !^akfer  in 
the  mode  which  his  conscience  tells  hipi  to  be 
best  and  most  acceptable  to  Qod^  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  addressing  th^  jpeilj^,  a,(id  ffvipng 
to  him,  ''  ¥Mi  shidl  ndt  re6«ive  the  wonAip  of 
thatmaiir 

So  profound,ly  unaQq^u^inted,  indeed^  is  Sir 
Francis  Bur4^t^  witb  the  whol^  ^ue^tji^o  in 
dispute,  ihat^  as  it  is  ];e{3TOseiited»  hessad^  upon 
the  same  ooeai^oii,  that  ^^  a  particular  religion 
was  nol  necessary  to  human  happiness.'' — It 
would  l^ave  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the 
matter*  i(  this  8^pp^pp^iate,  leadei;  of  the  poor 
men,  his  a^liftirei^s^  hs^d  said*  that  the.  erection  of 
steam^ngiQe9  was  not  neeesaacy  for  regulating 
the  couri^  df  the  sun  1   It  is  &)se  (but  the  false- 
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}^AbA  i|  of  II&  BiomeBt  in  this  plajce)»  tbat  ^ 
pirtieulftr  fi^ligioii  has  not  a  particular  ioflaence 
upcd  Insmnft  buppiness.    The  sentiment  13  Tho- 
mas Paiae'd,  stad  it  has  an  acknowledged  air  of 
iiberalily  ab&ut  it,  which^   however^   like  so 
muiy  other  things  of  the  same  class,  is  ^con- 
akrtent  \(ritb  truth.    Paine^s  words  are  these: 
**  All  religions  ate  gQod»  which  teach  man  to  be 
|M^>  &bd  I  fenOM^  of  none  which:  teaches  him 
ti  be  bad/'     This  is  a  proposition  which  one 
might  absolutely  wish  to  be  able  to  beliei^^ 
but  it  can  be  believed  only  by  those  totally  un- 
inform^  of  a^y  part  of  the  religious  Jiistorj^  of 
islher  the  amcient  or  modem  world;   and  it  is, 
biside^  a  gr:oss  calumny  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Ghriai^  whi£>b^  tdken  at  its  humblest  and  most 
hiittan  estimftte^  has  a  superiority  of  tendency 
to  the  liaf]^iiles$  of  m^mkind,  of  whicb  the  value 
is  adt  to  be  easily  overstated.     It-s  influence 
vfNm  the  prog^ress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
(ctril  aad  rdigiious  liberty  wisely,  and  not  igno* 
raatly  uodteo'stood),  is  powerful;  and  least pf  all, 
ttr4fe&re/  oii^t  i^e^^duaive  merits  to  be  dis- 
tf«glwd^9  by  tibesfirjbip^ho  profess  to  be  the  partisians 
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of  civil  and  religibuife  liberty,  but  \^hb,  imhappil^f, 
triow'  as  little  of  what'thiBy  talk  abont^  a»  the 
dogs  which  sleep  kt  their  feet !  ;  A' French'  Jacp- 
bill,  nbt  quite  iSb  empty,  to  say  the  least,  as  our 
'English  teachers;  describes  the  Gb^pel  as  the 
book  of  the  Rights  of  Man;  and  iSt.  Paul,  in  a 
sentence  of  extraordinary  fervour,  well  justified 
by  the  occasion,'  exclaims,  -/  Stand  fast,  there* 
forfe,'  in  the  liberty  with  wl\ich  Christ  has  made 
us  friee,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  the  yoke 
of  bondage!" 

But,  if  the  **  particular  religion'*  or  doctirine 
of  Christ, '  h&s  these  superior  tendencies,^  with 
respect  to  "  human  happiness,"  is  it.not  equally 
true,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  religions,weU 
or  ill  founded  upon  the  doctiine  of  Christ,  some 
••  pairticular  religion"  is  particularly  "necessary 
to  human  happiness  ? "  Does  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, for  example,  with  its  penances,  '  bestow 
that  **  liberty  with  which  Christ,  has  made  us 
free  ? "  Does  Calvinism,  with  its  election  and 
reprobation,  and  its  hereditary  charters  of  salva- 
'  tiop,  bestow  that  ''liberty  with  which  Christ  has 
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tttdd  «s  free?"  But  where  are  \re  called  upon 
tO:  atop  ?  What  is  the  total  ^umj)er  of  interpre- 
t^ions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  tend, 
as  th^real doctrine  of  Christ  does  tender  to  spi>^ 
ritual^  tempioral,  and  civil  and  religious  li|)erty  ? 

There:  are  even  "religions"  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  them  the  name)  expressly  instir 
tited  in  order  to  teach  men  to  be  "  bad/'  that  is» 
to  mal^e  havoc  with  "  human  happiness."  Their 
creed  teaches  the  existence  of  evil  gods,  who 
may  be  successfully  worshipped  for  evil  pur- 
poS|^l», .  and  whose  approved  form  of  worship 
consists  in  the  performance  of  foul  and  evil  acts. 
Tlye  existence^  and  the  traditionary  belief  iq 
the  existence  of  these  "  religions,"  have  givei)i 
iurigin  to  the  cultivating  of,  and  the  pretence  to^ 
a£nd  thebelief  in,  whatis  called  "  infernal  magic," 
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and  the  * '  black  art"  To  them,  we  are  to  refer  our 
sorcery,  and  witchcraft,  and  the  pretences  to, 
and  accusations  of  both.  But  putting  these  mat* 
ters  out  of  view,  it  is,  in  the  mean  time,  essential 
to  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  the  true  history 
of  nian^  to  admit,  and  streni^iously  tp  assert,  that 


fead^  or  to  diminish  "^  huniML  ha{y{>if!ess/^  Th^i 
mtsfbrtune,  of  all  i&ucbas  ttt,  or  have  been,  tnl-* 
fovtunate,  has  sprung,  not  from  eiril  intefttiofr, 
but,  either  dhiectly  fi^om  midt^eii  lisi^ii 
directly,  therefore,  productive  of  evil;  or,  from 
the  mdirect,  but  eqnaRy  fatal  tendency  tif  ibbti- 
tutions  not  suflKciently  advised,  m  fbi^  vtbMU 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  dtfUtitlry  fe 
which  they  are  to  be  ascribed,  ate  to  reeeiv* 
fhe  primary  blame. 

Religious  truth,  like  every  other  denscriptiM 
6f  truth,  has  always  been,  and  -will  ai^*ity« 
Continue,  'progressive  among  mankind.  Ai^ 
bienHy,  says  the  Roman  poet,  religion,  tiiat  i#, 
<he  religious  principle^  wai^  often  gtrftty ^  ot 
promotive,  of  impious  and  aecufged  deedi« : 


« 


■ta— *• 


iri»pi«#ottii 


Rdign  peperit  scderosa  8l<|ue  itnpia  facta,** 

The  modern  veorld,  it  is  very  certain,  teitiiiratM 
*he  charge,  and  reforses  to  limit  It^  bearing 
to  times  gone  by!  fhe  charge^  and  its  modem 


ftit^ratkw^  aa4  the  fa^ts^  upon  which  bo^irit 
iGi>«nde4s  might  seem  to  afford  ample  just^ 
catioa  of  th^  Whig  policy  of  placing  this  same 
^'  r«ligio«*'  under  the  wholesome  coirtrol  of 
humim  law»  a  principle  which  involves  that 
q(  religious  distinctions  in  the  enjoyment  of 
c^vil  rights ;  they  might  seem  to  afford  ample 
jus^tification,  I  say;  of  the  Whig  policy,  even 
to  those^  who,  in  this  age,  call  themselves 
^^iffs;  apd  so  ^they  would— were  it  tiot  that 
the  profoundly  penetrative  eyes  of  that  ad* 
Qlikahle  aect  have  discovered — that  religicm 
w  no  Iwger  an  influential  principle  with  mad- 
]^|nd-^-no  longer  an  object  that  sthrs  any  man^s 
temper,  co:  nerves  uy  man's  hand--^at  least, 
l>ot  in  this  thiice-blessed  and  sudd^y-enr 
lightlied  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land 1  But  that  point  is  not  to  my  present  par*^ 
pose. 

Religious  truth  is  progressive  among  man- 
kind ;  and,  with  it,  religious  sentiment  and 
piacjtice.  The  proposition  does  ncKt  affirm 
that  absolute  religious  truth  haa  not  at  all 
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tkilis  subsisted  lipbn  earth,-  but  only,  tha£ 
particular  individuals,  6r  nations,  in  particular 
ages,  have  not,  and  do  not  enjoy  it,  and  that 
the&r  ieicquaintance  with  it  always  has  been, 
tmd  always  will  be  gradual.  ^Religious  truths 
like  all  Qtber  truth,  acdompanies  the  march  of 
civilisation;  or,  to  ex  press  ^nxyself  much  ntiore 
exactly  in  s^ccordance  with  the  ^act,  religious 
truifa,  for  obvious  reasons^  a»)d,  in  this  respect* 
disjliteiilarly  to  other  truthW,  follows,  rather 
than  .  a<tcompanies  that  march. ;  yet  it  still 
follows  it.  In  India,  among  the  Buddhists, 
twent^-fouriBuddhas,  and  again,  among  the 
Jams,  twenty-four  Jaitts,  all  of  successive  eras^, 
arevacfknowledged ;  Buddbas  and  Jiains  bemg 
^ikel' religious  teachers^  and  remodellers^  or 
«6lbrinersf'i(rf  the  prieviouis  fabric  of  the  faith 
and  i worships  according  to  i the  progress  of 
manners  and  philosophy,  or  of  civilisation,  or  of 
the  variations  of  country,  and  received  as  pro- 
phets,^saints,  or  inspired  persons,  or  incarnations 
of  the  divine  spirit.  Among  the  Braminists,  a 
iiving  .Hindoo  reformer,  writing  in  the  modem 
Eutop^an  temper,  TOproaehes^  his  countrymen 
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^t|i  ithe  offeasive  inoonsistency,  of  some  of  l^e 
v^igious  ceremoaies  to  which  they  still  adher Qi,. 
with  the  decorum  of: their  social  and:  dQmesiiQ 
manners.  Here  is  proof,,  as  respecting  Iti^id^^ 
that  civilisation  keeps  the  van,  and  religion  the 
rear;  and  the  histories  of  all  nations  beqir  testi* 
mony  to  a  like  order  of  advance.  Religion^  in- 
deed, is  often  described  as  itself  the;  source  of 
civilisation ; ;  but  this  account  is  untrue.  Civilir 
sation  is  a  particular  condition  of  human  life, 
«md  men's  views  of  religious  truth,  as  of  all  simi** 
\df  truths,  are  the  results  of  that  condition,  clf 
things  had  been  otherwisis,  relig^,.  or  men'd 
views  of  religious  truth,  would  have  been  one,? 
while .  civilisation  would  have  been  various;, 
but  civilisation  has  been  various,  and  religi<»]( 
also.  The  action,  nevertheless,  is  reciprocal;; 
for  religion  assists  civilisation,  and  civilisfat^Qhir 
religion*.  I  speak  always  of  religion  a^  received: 
and. practised  by  mankind.  Its,,  intrinsic  qua*, 
lities  are,  of  secondary  bi^orical  consiideration:. 
To  keep,  says  a  writer,  the  dew  of  heav^Or 
l^ure,  it  must  be  received  in  a  pure  cistern,;  ^ :  ; 
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It  would  be  easy  t4  tface,  in  ^  iktititf 
4^t  Mligfious  sacrifices  alone,  pursu^  thMtu^ 
tiie  histories  of  different  nations,  the  pMgitM 
«f  religious  civilisation,  or  of  civilised  religiotk. 
The  motive  has  always  and  every  where  been 
piety;  but  the  manner  of  expression  how  con- 
trasted;  how  comparatively  civilised  at  oite 
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place,  and  at  one  time,  and  how  uncivilised  at 
another  place,  and  at  another  time !  In  certa^ 
stages  of  civilisation,  every  people  seeifts  tc^ 
have  adopted  the  use  of  human  sacrifitie.  Ib 
the  imoient  Scandinavia,  bei^de  the  rivers  <i# 
6en»any,  in  the  British  Islands,  upon  the 
two  coasts  of  the  Mediterrimean  (to  lay  aside, 
at  this  point,  the  map  of  the  world),  the  timci 
has  been,  when  human  blood  #as  devoteid  iH 
the  cause  of  religion,  in  the  same  manner,  atfttf 
with  the  same  proportionate  profusion,,  as  we? 
see  it,  at  this  day,  upon  the  western  coaisitsf  t/t 
Africa.  The  savage,  or  hunter,  devotes  or  sacri- 
fices his  weapons  and  instruments  in  cfaace  or* 
war,  bis  prey,  and  his  prisoners  in  battle,  tiidse 
original  '^Tictima,'^whence  thename  ha^  beeotnist 


gMMiQal.  jtfi^^!tr^int|iawri3|[.UisiQryofnslba9^ 
^mits,»iia  Ao*rera:rf6Bq  (those  bitotiftd  »iAiniio<» 
««at  iiffftlmgs !)  hkw  tv^Myiy^jvAt^f^  gsrett^ 
QAii/jilnt»»taitry  in  wlooh  it  took  piaoc^'faaa  Iftht 
imder  tn  m^HSut  tropies,  idiefd  tho  QattitiYq 
vielMmBS  cdf  tfa^  Migelabie  kmg^ctom  bn  made  it 
^iy  Id  ^sptie  aniioal  U& ;  ibr,  dvergr  wlum^ 
bjimitn  pbty  ku  pfatoed  HpoQ  tlK  >akar»  ar  huiif 
llgamM  the  walls  <)f  the  temple,  or  vpeii  thd 
p^MMbSf^  the  rook^  or  upoa  thft  tieq&of  tke  l<N 
rest*  that  wkkh  kad  moA  cstimfttiiQii  ilk  hmsatt 
«yei^  \  If  ievor  there  ly^a^^  Hftihat  ffae  poetg  ^caH  )t 
''  teigi^  of  i^Ature,"  it  witt^in  thesai  latitodtti  ef 
th€>  f^ob^e;;  und^i^iry  'wkwe  etee,  ia^^  a  ifiqi^ 
tjK>9  of  «Diiqiniy>  17^6  xBUSht  Iciok  -vrbkoiijt  aiio^ 
e^fim,  nTiAev  that  nig^n,  for  the  tiay,  when, 

'*  Unbribedy  tmMMNiy,  slood  the  blameless  priest  I  ^ 

The  priest  of  every  hk^tb  i^rtkeoi  :laii4#  in 
whi<;h  oi^isatioB,  to  a  oectam  di^g ree^  had  kcM 
94vai»ced,,  was  a  butcher,  and  th?  itemize  ^ 
«laaghjt^4)»4S($.  B^fining^  that  is,  anlairgltt^ 
iy>Of^,e:!?)ggeratiQg,  a»d  giving:  ny  steals  Mtd  mif& 
plying  wealth,  to  the  practice  of  the  ssLVBg^i^Ae 
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«<  victims  "  and  the  **  pnff  bled  more  frequent 
and  more  abiindant  than  befdre.  Refining,  too, 
that  is,  subtilising,  exaggerating,  exalting,  as 
the  religious  mystic  will  always  describe  the 
process,  new  hoirors  were  to  add  new  awe,  new 
intenseness^new  stretches  of  piety,  to  the  scene; 
and,  now,  it  was  not  enough  that  men  should 
sacrifice  the  enemy  taken  in  battle,  nor  their 
fellow-countrymen,  as  spotted  with  guilt  as 
themselves ;  but  the  innocent,  the  beautiful, 
the  most  beloved,  mulst  be  selected,  the  youth, 
the  virgin--^and,  finally,  their  own  children ;  for 
what  coiild  be  too  innocent,  too  beautiful,  too 
spotless,  too  beloved,  too  precious,  too  hardly 
to'be  parted  with,  to  be  offered  by  the.  creature, 
for  the  acceptance  of  him  that  gave,  or  of  him 
that  can  preserve?  The  visible  and  bodily 
sacrifice  of  the  commodity  was  little,  was 
nothing ;  what  religion  insisted  upon  from  thfe 
devout,  'was  the  inward  and  spiritual  sabrifi^e 
of  the  heart;  of  the  whole  heart,  and  every 
feeling  of  the  heart!  Men  sacrificed  their 
own  children,  and  the  purchased  children  of 
others. 
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Among  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  was  one  of 
those  successive  prophets  who  have  reformed 
religious  sentiment  and  doctrine  or  practice; 
and  one  of  the  great  features  of  his  labours  seems 
to  have  been,  the  suppression  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  the  inculcation  of  faith  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  those  of  bulls  and  sheep ;  a  system  to 
which  Moses  afterward  adjoined  the  magnificent 
apparatus  of  temple,  courts,  altars,  and  high- 
altar;  sanctuary,  veil,  loud  choirs  of  music,  and 
long  lines  of  priests*  For  such  is  the  progress  of 
the  externals,  as  well  as  the  internals  of  religion ! 

The  change,  from  human  sacrifice  to  animal 
only,  was  itself  a  considerable  step  in  religious 
affairs;  but  even  that,  at  length,  became  insuffi- 
cient for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  Conse- 
quent progress  of  religious  sentiment.  The 
supposition  that  God  could  delight  in  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  sheep,  is  often  spoken  of  with 
impatience,  even  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
In  India,  where  human  sacrifice  had  come  to  be 
retained  only  among  the  dealers  in  the  **  black 
art/'  even  the  destruction  of  animal  life  formed 
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an  objection,  in  the  schemeofthe  more  eminently 
devouty  to  the  value  of  religion  itself,  as  a  means 
of  the  highest  or  final  beatitude ;  and  flowers  a&d 
perfumed  watefs,  and  silvered  and  coloured  pa- 
per, afe  all  that  pile  the  altar  of  even  the  Hindoo 
thst  seekd  only  the  ''humbler  sky"  of  Indra. 
Atdbfig  the  Buddhists,  as  in  China,  the  latter 
Buddha  is  chieJBy  glorified  by  the  title  of 
"liiost  merciful; "  all  life  is  to  be  spared;  and 
paper  figures  of  animals  for  sacrifice  fill  up  the 
place  of  real  sufferers ;  the  symbols  only,  and 
not  the  things,  being  presented.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow,  into  other  countries,  and  into 
other  systems,  the  ingenious  artifices  by  means 
of  which,  without  resorting  to  too  violent  a 
revolution,  the  mildness  of  later  manners,  the 
advancing  step  of  civilisation,  has  been  con- 
sulted, by  substituting,  at  the  altars,  soft  and 
inoffensive  copies  of  ancient  and  revolting  cere- 
monials of  violence  and  blood. 

The  progressive  character  of  religious  senti- 
ment is  equally  striking.  Jacob,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  vulgar  Chinese,  or  of  the  vulgar  Roman 
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Catholic  of  the  south  of  Europe^  of  whom  we 
are  told,  that  they  exalt  or  degrade,  the  one 
his  gods,  and  the  other  his  saints  (and  gods 
and  saints  are  nearer  of  kin  than  is  commonly 
thought),  for  rewarding  or  for  neglecting  the 
prayers  of  their  votaries ; — Jacob  could  make  a 
covenant  with  the  god  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
the  which  fulfilled,  the  same  god  should  be  his 
god,  and  not  othe):wise!  But  what  a  contrast 
have  we  not  here,  between  religious  sentiment 
so  gross,  or  else  religious  faith  so  unfixed,  and 
the  sentiment  and  faith  of  the  posterity  *of  the 
same  Jacob,  when  Job  is  drawn  as  expressing 
himself  in  terms  of  the  most  melting,  generous, 
and  unconditional  devotion :  "  What !  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  also  receive  evil  ?" — and,  again : 
"  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  Suqh,  like- 
wise, is  the  instance  in  which  Habakkuk  dis- 
covers the  loftiest  feelings  of  the  same  unbar- 
gaining  piety :  "  Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  and  though  the  vine  shall  bear  no  fruit, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  will 
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I  rejoice  in  the  Lord»  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my 
salvation !''    Language  like  this,  I  contend,  as^ 
contrasted  with  that  which  we  find  in  the. mouth 
of  Jacob,  and  with  other  examples  which  might 
be  adduced,  afibrds  dates  in  the  religious  history 
of  a  people ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  truth,  not  less  than  religious,  is  coti- 
spicuous  in  the  narrative  in  question.  It  always 
suggests  itself  to  me,  as  a  rule  of  criticism  not 
to  be  overthrown,  that  when  we  hear  or  read  of 
vile  or  violent  actions  in  the  histories  of  gods  or 
heroe's,  the  history  which  contains  them  carries 
with  it  its  own  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  low 
standard  of  morals  in  the  age  or  country  whence 
it  comes ;  for,  those  gods  or  heroes  have  uni- 
formly been  intended  to  appear  estimable,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  ideas  of  what  was  proper 
to  be  esteemed.    In  this  view,  the  state  of  ac- 
quaintance with  moral  truth,  in  the  age  and 
country  of  Jacob,  will  be  allowed  to  be  one 
that  was  capable  of  further  progress  toward 
perfection. 

Permit  me,  too,  to  be  guilty  of  a  fresh  inter- 
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ruptioQ  of  the  matter  in  hand,  by  offering  a 
remark  upon  the  Oriental  expression  which  I 
have  just  cited — '*  the  God  of  my  salvation"— 
taken  in  connection,  also,  with  the  picture  of 
femine,  and,  therefore,  of  endangered  existence, 
to  which  it  belongs.  I  think  it  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  phrase,  "  he  that  preserves  me/' 
with  which,  in  a  sort  of  religious  formula  of 
thanksgiving,  <  an  American  Indian  is  accusr 
tomed  to  commence  his  speech,  at  a  public 
council,  after  a  journey.  He  begins  such  a 
speech  by  saying,  that  he  '^thanks  the  Master 
of  Life  (the  Lord  and  Governor  of  Life),  and 
him  that  has  preserved  him,"  for  his  actual 
safety,  &c.;  and  this  is  certainly  the  very 
expression  of  Habakkuk,  who  means  to  say, 
that  however  barely  provided  for,  yet  will  he 
be  grateful,  and  .yet  cherish  the  fulness  of  his 
love  for  the  provider :  *  *  Yet  shall  the  Lord  be  his 
delight,  and  yet  shall  his  gratitude  be  with  him 
that  preserves  him.''  The  word  ''  salvation," 
in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
monly, if  not  uniformly,  stands  in  the  place 
of  worldly  preservation,  ox  sustentation;  as,  in 
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the  Agvtte  of  the  ''  horn  of  salvation/'  whicb 
horn^  you  may  receive  as  an  allusion  to  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros^  or  unicorn  of  our  herald- 
painting;  and,  by  the  way,  Bruce  has  said 
something  about  the  ''horn  of  salvation/'  but 
whether  he  refers  it  to  the  rhinoceros  or  not,  is 
more  than  f  remember.  My  principal  reason 
for  the  digression  is,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  my  general  opinion  of  the  Oriental  or 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  American  Indians  (though 
of  several  distinct  nations) ;  and  my  belief,  that 
if  one  of  those  Indians  could  read  Hebrew,  and 
were  to  translate  the  simpler  or  more  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  his  trans- 
lation were  re- translated  into  English,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  ^'Talks''  are  trails^ 
lated  by  European  settlers  and  traders,  a 
istrong  identity  of  national  genius  would  be 
manifested. 

The  progressive  character  of  religioos  truth, 
in  matters  of  belief  concerning  divine  povrer,  is 
not  less  discernible,  than  the  same  character  in 
matters  of  practice  and  of  sentiment.      Men 


begin  with  polytheism^  and  end  with  the  doc- 
trine of  one  God.  Moses  went  no  further  than 
to  enjoin  the  Israelites,  to  ''have  no  other 
god,"  than  the  Lord  God  who  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  it  remained  for 
the  great  Arabian  legisla^tor,  the  first,  within 
that  portion  at  least,  of  human  history  which 
commonly  falls  under  our  western  research,  to 
venture .  upon  the  bold  annunciation,  that 
"  there  is  no  god  but  God."  It  is  not  but  that 
monotheism  has  always  been  the  creed  of  multi- 
tudes^  in  different  ages  and  countries;  but  it 
was  the  indiscriminate  proclamation  of  such  a 
truthf  as  required  to  be  admitted  i^to  popular 
jbelief,  and  that,  not  oply  in  one  nation,  but 
among  many,  that  appears  to  me  to  haye  been 
daring.*— I  do  not  know  lybether  this  in^portant 
feature,  as  I  regard  it,  of  the  preaching  of  ^'th^ 
prophet  who  could  neither  write  nor  rea4,''  haf 
been  made  the  subject  of  observation  in  the  cop? 
fi^fe  and  valuable  modern  History  of  Mutia^m? 
medani$m,  by  Mr«  Mills,  the  author  of  the  His« 
tory  of  the  Crusades,  and  who  promises  us  a 
History  Qf  Chivalry  ? 
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LETTER  XII. 

If  I  am  right,  then,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
progressive  character  of  religious  truth  among 
mankind ;  if  this  progress  affords  a  diversity  of 
epochs,  or  eras  of  advancement ;  if  different 
"religions"  are  of  those  diverse  epochs;  if  reli- 
gious truth  or  knowledge,  like  all  other  truth 
or  knowledge,  is  to  be  believed  favourable  to 
human  happiness,  and  if  the  more  truth,  the 
more  happiness;  if  these  propositions  are 
allowed  me,  then,  I  think  it  no  difficult  affair 

•  

to  convince  you,  that  Sit  Francis  Burdett  must 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  when  he  told  the 
Westminster  electors,  in  a  set  harangue,  over  a 
bottle,  that  he  did.  not  think  any  ''particular 
religion  necessary  to  human  happiness !" 

But  human  happiness  is  of  so  comparative  a 
4escnption  that,  here,  again,  we  shall  be  open 
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to  misunderstanding.  Men  make  themselves 
as  happy  as  they  can,  and  fancy  themselves  as 
happy  as  they  can  be,  when  they  possess  the 
best,  in  any  kind,  that  they  are  acquainted 
with.  Sir  Francis,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  of 
opinion  that  some  description  of  religion  is  ne- 
cessary to  human  happiness;  and  I,  upon  my 
side,  am  free  to  allow  that  every  "  religion," 
however  sanguinary,  or  however  fantastic,  con- 
fers, and  has  conferred,  some  degree  of  human 
happiness.  In  this  manner,  he  and  I  can  start 
agreed ;  but,  if  the  worthy  baronet  must  needs 
go  on  to  insist,  that  any  one  **  religion,"  in- 
differently chosen,  is,  under  either  public  or 
private  aspects,  as  favourable  to  human  happi- 
ness as  another,  then -our  agreement  must  be 
short-lived.  My  pers>uasion  is,  that  if  certain, 
and  even  very  large  proportions  of  happiness 
w^re  not,  and  had  not  been,  at  all  times  diffus- 
able  and  diffused,  through  the  medium  of  every 
system  of  religious  faith,  pagan,  idolatrous,  or 
any  other.  Divine  Providence,  which  every 
where,  and  at  all  times,  wills  the  happiness  of 
mtankind,  and  of  all  creatures,  would  never 
have  left,  nor  would  continue  to  leave,  so  many 
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genenitioaa,  aod  sueh  countless  multitudeftj  to 
the  mflueiices  of  the  offending  systems.  Taking, 
however,  the  other  side ;  looking  at  the  career, 
in  every  direction,  left  open  to  mankind; 
looking  at  the  changes  required,  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place,  by  changes  of 
manners,  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
reflection ;  looking  at  the  privilege  of  mankind 
upon  earth,  to  pass,  in  all  things,  from  good  to 
better,  and  from  better  to  better  still ;  aad  look- 
ing at  the  ample  room  for  choice,  and  the  ample 
grounds  for  preference;  looking  at  all  these 
things,  I  infer,  that  the  question  of  superiority 
of  this  or  that  religion,  for  promoting  the  bap- 
piness  of  mankind,  is  not  a  question  indifferent ; 
but  that, on  the  contrary,  a  ^'particular  religion," 
under  particular  corresponding  circumstances, 
ift  particularly  necessary  to  human  happiness* 
Sir  Francis  would  see,  in  such  an  exposition  of 
my  sentiments,  that  I  am  not  contending,  as 
an  ordinary  theologian,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
as  a  bigot,  for  the  superior  conformableness  of 
any  one  "  religion"  over  another,  to  divine 
truth ;  but,  solely,  that,  upon  human  principles, 
one  **  religicm"  is  more  conducible  to  buinaa 
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hjE^ites^,  either  because  more  consistent  with 
abstract  religious  trutb  (all  truth  being  conducive 
to  happiness),  or,  more  parallel  to  the  co-exist- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  and  of  consequent 
feelings  and  manners.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid, 
indeed,  to  avow  my  opinion,  that  in  a  certain 
sense,  every  "  religion"  is  and  has  been  con- 
formable to  divine  *  truth,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  divine  will;  and,  here,  I  think 
myself  upon  strong  ground,  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  "religions"  in  review  exist,  or 
have  had  existence,  and  cannot,  or  could  |iot 
so  exist,  but  in  conformity  to  moral  nature; 
that  is^  to  the  will  of  God.  Human  sacrifices 
are  adapted  to  one  condition  of  human  exist- 
ence; sacrifices  of  flowers  and  fruits,  to  a 
second;  and  no  sacrifices  of  any  kind,  to  a 
third.  Thus,  all  is  a  series  of  adaptations  to 
the  varying  opinions,  feelings^  manners,  and 
apprehensions  of  mankind ;  religious  principle 
and  practice  in  the  general  are  the  objects  pro- 
vided for  by  nature ;  and  the  niceness  of  spe- 
culative tiruth  is  a  comparatively  small  consi* 
deration*  Yet  men  are  to  pursue  that  trutb ; 
Aey  are  to  increase  their  stock  of  speculative 
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knowledge ;  they  are  to  correct  their  principles ; 
they  are  to  refine  their  sentiments ;  they  are 
to  strive  for  a  happiness  superior  to  that  pre- 
viously enjoyed;  and,  through  every  step  of 
their  progress,  they  are  to  aim  at  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  correspondingly 
superior  religious  faith. 

I  should  not,  in  conducting  such  an  inquiry, 
refer  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves,  nor  to  any  of  their  Protestant 
theological  adversaries,  for  opinions  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary maxim,  that  no  "  particular  religion 
is  necessary  to  human  happiness ;"  because  both 
he  and  I  should  be  willing,  perhaps,  to  settle 
the  dispute  upon  other  principles,  than  theirs. 
Neither  can  I  allow  you,  my  correspondent, 
to  quarrel  with  any  of  my  illustrations,  and  to 
say,  that,  in  this  happy  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  islands  nowhere  spreading  above  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  from  Grosvenor  Square, 
it  is  monstrous  to  talk  of  human  sacrifices 
among  the  possible  infelicities  of  an  erroneous 
religion.  My  dear  friend^  if  we  run  no  present 
chance  of  seeing  again  the  knife  of  the  chief 
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priest^  the  basins  for  the  blood  of  the  human 
victim,  and  the  billets  for  consuming  his  flesh, 
we  have  abundant  chance  of  evils,  quite  as 
afl9icting  to  our  bosoms,  though  less  shocking 
to  our  manners  !  If  ever  I  make  it  the  subject 
of  one  of  my  epistles,  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  religion,  where  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  some  equivalent,  does  not 
restrain,  with  a  strong  hand,  its  excesses,  you 
will  perhaps  confess,  that  even  modern  times 
and  among  ourselves,  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
religious  enormities,  if  not  the  same  in  linea- 
ment, the  same  in  substance,  with  those  of  any 
other  times,  however  remote,  and  however 
rude  1  I  speak  of  the  salutary  restraint  effected 
through  the  medium  of  an  Established  Church ; 
for,  till  we  have  further  explanations,  yield  to 
me,  at  least,  so  much  as  this;  namely,  to  view 
with  no  small  suspicion  the  vulgar  error  which 
denies  to  an  Established  Church  the  merit  of 
one  half  of  its  function ;  which  supposes  an 
Established  Church  employed  only  in  maintain- 
ing the  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  in  mitigating, 
where  it  does  not  -wholly  suppress,  the  fearful 
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and  the  tearful  disorders  of  tbe  religious  spir^ 
UQCOBtroiledl  Suicide,  mania,  despair,  imi- 
guish,  dissentioas  in  families^  contempt  of 
domestic  charities,  estrangement  of  kindred, 
disturbance  of  neighbourhoods,  civil  wars,  over- 
throw of  states — these  are  some  c^  the  crimes, 
the  afflictions,  to  which  unguided  religion  m* 
vites,  and  to  arrest  the  causes  of  which  an 
Established  Church  is  provided* 

In  speaking  of  suicide  and  mania,  I  cannot 
but  have  brought  to  your  recollection  a  paBS^ 
ing  idea  of  the  quantity  of  private  sorrows, 
the  offspring  of  *^  particular  religions,"  wfaieji 
wring  in  secret  so  many  bosoms — till  the  momeftt 
when  the  weight  of  suffering  snaps  the^rustadmng 
cord!  You  see  examples  of  all  this,  scattened 
upon  every  side,  and  growing  up  in  spite  of  oar 
Establishment ;  and,  if  you  philosophise  rightly, 
the  spectacle  leads  you  to  say  to  yourself,  wheaie 
would  be  the  limit  of  these'  exampleis,  v^^sm 
it  not  for  the  Establishment?  Furtl&er  tfaida 
this,  wlmn  Sir  Francis  Burdett  beholds  those 
tad   other    thingss   whioh   might    to    tfq^Mr 
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to  him  under  tbe  same  aspect ;  v4iefi  'be 
observes  how  many  afflidtions  and  nniffortWriSs 
"  paifticular religions**  are  capable dfrndncifing-^ 

''  Tantum  piOtuU  Religio  suadere  maloeum;" — 

fiurely,  even  that  enlarger  of  popular  wisdom 
allows  himself,  for  a  moment,  to  doubtthe  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine,  that  **  no  particular  religkm 
is-necessary  to  human  happiness!' 
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I  crave  pardon  for  having  touched,  and  to  thk 
extent,  upon  a  question  theological  or  philo- 
sophical, and  which  is  confessedly  almost  as 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  letters,  as  it 
was  to  the  subject  of  speech  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  at  his  tavern  dinner- table.  My  aim, 
however,  is  to  make  broadly  distinct,  the 
question  actually  raised  by  Sir  Francis,  and 
the  question  which  alone  belonged  to  his  doc- 
trine, and  with  which,  at  last,  it  will  become 
him  seriously  to  grapple.  The  solitary  ques- 
tion, then,  is, not  whether  "a  particular  religion 
fie  necessary  to  human  happiness,*'  that  is,  to 
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human  happiness  in  the  abstract,  or,  in  indivi-^ 
^  duals'  bosoms,  a  proposition  which,  in.  itself, 
I  have  shown  to  be  singularly  extravagant; 
but  this,  and  this  alone:  whether  the  legal 
establishment y  and  consequent  legal  defence^  of  a 
particular  religious  faith,  is,  or  is  not,  necessary 
to  the  happiness  o{  society,  and  consequently  to 
the  well  being  of  states?  The  former  question, 
^  under  our  Constitution  of  1688,  and  till  Roman 
Catholicism,  or  Unitariaoism,  or  Joanna  South- 
cottism,  or  some  other  human  system  of  divine 
right,  shall  have  won  the  day.  Parliament  will 
never  permit  itself  to  debate ;  the  latter  de- 
mands, for  its  discussion,  all  its  patriotism, 
and  what,  unhappily,  is  less  abundant,  all  its 
learning,  and  what,  it  may  be  feared,  is  scantier 
still,  the  entire  treasury  of  its  honesty! 

But  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the  hackneyed 
common-place  of  men  of  his  calibre  and  share 
of  information,  refers  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  I  know  something  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Esta* 
blishments  of  those  countries,  and  of  their  play 
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amoDig  the  people;  but  I  shall  not»  in  Uiis^ 
place,  speak  of  them ;  neither  shall  I  quote,  in 
reply  to  Sir  Francis,  the  accusation  of  Dr.^ 
Priestly,  to  be  found  in  his  Posthumous  Worjks, 
in  which  he  says,  that  there  is  less  rational 
religion  in  tlje  United  States  of  America,  than . 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
avail  myself  of  this  testimony,  because  Jt 
is  probable  that  the  doctor  wrote  it-  only 
in  the  rancour,  or,  at  least,  in  the  very  ex- 
clusive spirit,  of  Unitarian  bigotry;  and 
principally,  at  least,  intended  to  display 
his  feelings  at  the  general  reception  of,  and 
devotion  to,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God. 
Mr.  Cobbett,  you  will  remember,  corroborates 
this  view,  where  he  asks,  what  Mr.  Garlile  thinks 
would  have  been  his  treatment,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  if  there,  as  in  England^ 
he  had  affixed  this  date  to  one  of  his  publica* 
tions :  **  In  the  year  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Carpenter,  1822."?  Allow  me,  by  the  way,  to 
add,  that  there  is  no  other  public  writer  than 
Mr.  Cobbett,  whose  views  of  the  United  States 
and  (his  accompanying  comparative  f iews  df 
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England,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
agree  so  well  with  my  own.  What  a  pity  that 
this  contraversialist,  by  endless  dereliction  of 
all  principles,  has  rendered  his  pen  worthless ! 
I  passed  a  hovel  the  other  evening  in  which 
there  were  two  or  three  politicians.  One, 
I  presume,  had  quoted  Cobbett.  ^'  Oh  ! '' 
replied  another,  **  there  is  no  believing .  any 
thing  that  fellow  says :  he  has  said  every  thing 
by  turns  I" 

''  Forms  of  religion/'  said  that  prince  of  the 
'*  enlightened  public/'  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in. 
the  course  of  the  speech  already  quoted  from, 
**  ought  not  to  deprive  men  of  those  rights  to 
which  they  were  bornT  This,  certainly,  is  quite 
good  enough  for  an  Anti-whig ;  for  a  Tory ;  for 
an  assertor  of  divine  rights  superior  to  temporal 
law!  but  the  comment  upon  this  deplorable 
piece  of  fustian  would  disclose  itself  in  the 
answer  to  that  question  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  recommend  to  Sir  Francises  study! 
A  Whig,  in  the  mean  time,  would  tell  him, 
that  men,  in  civil  society,  are  *^  bom  "  to  no 
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*•  rights,  ^  but  such  as  belong  to  them  by 
force  of  the  laws  existing  in  the  State  under 
which  they  are  '*  born,"  and  existing  at  the 
time  that  they  were  *'  born."  Very  possibly, 
it  may  be  right  to  give  them  "  rights"  to  which 
they  were  not  "born;"  but  that  is  another 
question! 

Extremes  meet;  and  the  fanatics  of  the 
French  Revolution  (for  of  that  class  are  still 
the  Liberals  and  the  Carbonari)  are  in  concord 
with  the  fanatics  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Religious  Dissenters,  Liberals,  Carbonari,  and 
the  Modern  Whigs,  or  Anti-whigs,  have  all 
shaken  hands  in  enmity  to  Whiggism,  and  in 
union  with  the  Conventiclers  and  Praise-god 
Barebones  of  Cromwellian  immortality,  and 
with  Rotnan  Catholicism ! 

And  why  do  the  extremes  meet,  in  the  ex- 
ample before  us  ?  Because  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Conventicler,  in  concurrence  with 
Paganism,  and  with  all  imperfect  civilisation, 
make  religion  a  civil  power,  and  its  priests  a 
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civil  authority;  and  because  Liberalism,  and 
its  co-adjutors,  would  obliterate  the  very  name 
of .  religion,  and  proscribe  its  priests  from 
all  station  in  civil  society  I  In  the  first  case,  the 
temporal  authority  is  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
either;  in  the  second,  it  is  taught  to  regard 
|>oth  as  beneath  its  notice ;  and,  then,  the  two 
sects,  though  starting  from  opposite  points, 
arrive  at  the  same  goal.  With  the  one,  religion 
is  every  thing ;.  with  the  other,  it  is  nothing; 
and  in  either  alternative  it  is  described  as  in- 
dependent of,  and  unconnected  with  law  and 
temporal  power.  It  is  the  Whig  alone,  the 
rational  and  learned  apostle  of  a  perfect  civili- 
sation, who  recognises  the  natural  origin  and 
eternal  obligations  of  religion ;  who  perceives, 
alike,  the  hallowed  capabilities  and  fearful  ex- 
travagances of  the  wild  growth,  and  asserts  both 
the  utility  and  the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to 
civil  cultivation.  The  Whig,  while  he  denies 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  denies  equally  the 
divine  right  of  all  priests  or  teachers  of  religion. 
He  takes  all  men  to  be  men ;  all  human  affairs 
to  be  human ;  and  all  that  interests  civil  society 
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to  be  subject  to  civil  society.  The  Liberal^  and 
the  rest,  believe  religion  to  be  in  itself  priestcraft, 
the  work  of  human  hands,  and  look  forward  to 
its  extinction;  they  promise  themselves,  as  they 
told  us,  not  very  long  ago,  to  *'  strangle  the 
last  of  kings,  in  the  bowels  of  the  last  of 
priests."  The  Whig  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  matter ;  he  believes  religion  to  belong  to 
human  nature,  and  priests  to  the  elements  of 
civil  society ;  and  that  men  and  society  must 
cease  to  exist,  before  either  of  them  will  or 
ought  to  disappear.  But,  whatever  springs 
from  nature,  is  given  to  human  art  for  manage- 
ment. Religion,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  and 
bad  master.  It  is  a  mighty  flood,  of  which  you 
cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  desir/e,  to  dry  up  the 
sources,  >ut  of  which  you  can  direct  the 
stream. 
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That  entire  accordance  of  Liberalism  (the 
deadly  foe  of  Whiggism)  with  fanaticism;  that 
is,  the  real  fanaticism  of  either  sect,  for  which  I 
am  contending,  and  with  regard  to  which  you 
may  think  I  stretch    the    point,   is  evinced 
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^among  other  proofs)  by  this ;  that  Helvetiu9» 
who  thinks  that  all  religion  can  and  ought 
to  be  put  down,  advises  that  the  moral  law 
(religion)  should  be  promulgated  by  the  civil 
magistrate  alone!  Not  to  speak,  at  present, 
of  the  other  objections  to  this  plan,  who  does 
not  see  that  we  have,  here,  one  part  of  a  circle, 
of  which  the  religious  fanatic  occupies  the 
other,  and  which  the  other  must  ultimately 
join  ?  He  that  declares  to  mankind  the  dictates 
of  religion  is  a  priest ;  that  is,  is  enrobed  with 
spiritual  authority ;  and  where  is  the  difference, 
between  beginning  with  a  priest,,  whom,  by 
leaving  in  possession  of  temporal  authority  also, 
you  make  a  temporal  magistrate ;  and  beginning 
with  a  temporal  magistrate,  whom,  by  super- 
charging  with  spiritual  authority,  you  make  a 
priest  ?  It  is  Whiggism  alone,  which,  by  sub- 
jecting the  spiritual  authority  to  the  temporal, 
instead  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  has 
completed  the  triumph  of  civilisation ! 

Religion,    in    itself,  that  is,    in  individual 
bosoms,  is  a  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  duty, 
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jbeHefs  giving  sanation  to  that  siwtimept  of 
duty.  Religion  comes  into  society  an  institu^ 
tion,  a  code  of  duty  and  belief,  and  accompa^ 
nied  by  human  means  for  its  diffusion  and  p^ 
petuation;  that  is,  by  a  Church,  and. by  a 
priesthood ;  an  institution,  the  whole  of  thi% 
either  of  private  persons,  or  by  the  lawgivers 
of  a  state.  The  Whig  takes  cognisance  of  this 
religion  of  society ;  of  this  human  institution ; 
and  refuses  to  listen  to  any  pretence  of  ^extra* 
human  right.  What  is  the  creature  of  sociiBtyi 
must  obey  the  laws  of  society.  The  laws  of 
society,  that  is>  t^^  temporal  authority,  is  .the 
only  authority  which  the  Whig  alldws;!^^ 
timate.  He  hasxno  more  notk^  of  an  unra^ 
Strained  Religion,  than  of  an  unrestrained  CivU 
Goiremment^  and,  as^he  is  foru  limited  Monas^ 
chy,;so,  also^  is  he  for  a  limi^tedf  Church;  ibt 
a  limited  exercise  of  spiritual  authority;  at  the 
same  time  with  a  liniited  exercise  of  temporal : 
and  as,  for  the  sakia  of  the  public  liberties^ 
that  is,  as  his  ultimate  aim,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  peace,  he  requires  a  definition  of  the 
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powers  and  pretensions  of  the  temporal  antbo- 
rity ;  so,  also,  for  the  same  sake  of  the  public 
4iberties  and  public  peace,  he  requires  a  cor- 
responding definition  of  the  powers  and  preten- 
•sions  of  the  spiritual.  Again,  as  he  recognises 
no  **  imperium  in  imperio,"  no  division  of  tem- 
|>6ral  aut^c^rity  within  the  state,  so,  also,  he 
recognises  no  division  of  spiritual  authority; 
and,  by  consequence,  as  he  admits  of  but  one 
King,  so,  also,  he  admits  of  but  one  Church. 
Further  than  this,  as  he  admits,  at  last,  of  no 
civil  authority,  of  no  authority  within  the  state, 
but  temporal  authority,  and  as  he  esteems  all 
spiritual  authority,  as  to  e  viery  purpose  of  society, 
T-as  to  the  control  of  one  man  over  another, — to 
be  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  temporal  authority ; 
&r,  he  reposes  in  a  single  pair  of  hands,  in  the 
bands  of  him  who  wears  the  crown,  the  single 
and  united  authority  of  Church  and  State  ;  the 
authority  in  things  religious,  along  with  the 
at^thority  in  things  civiL  Then,  having  placed 
t)mi  single  pair  of  hands,  that  single  depository 
of  power  as  well  religious  as  civil,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  law ;  having  taken  from  the  King 
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the  power  of  doing  wrong ;  having  deprived  hiii 
of  all  power  bint  the  power  of  the  law ;  having 
disabled  him  from  touching  the  law  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  from  doing  any 
act  of  government  without  the  consent  of  respon- 
sible Ministers,  he  believes,  and  surely  believes 
with  reason,  that  he  has  completed  the  pile  of 
public  liberty,  and  tamed  and  disarmed  despo- 
tism, whether  temporal  or  spiritual ! 

•  But  take,  before  we  proceed  further,  and  to 
the  end  that  we  may  clearly  understand  each 
other,  my  examples  of  churches,  or  religious 
institutions,  proceeding  from  private  personis 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  lawgivers 
of  the  state  upon  the  other.  The  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  is  an  institution  by  the 
lawgivers  of  the  state ;  the  churches  of  Joanna 
Southcott,  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  king- 
dom, and  of  the  several  sects  of  Protestant 
and  other  Religious  Dissenters,  are  institutions 
of  private  persons •  Each  of  these  has  its  pro- 
mulgated creed  and  code  of  duty,  its  priests 
or  preachers,  its  edifices  or  other    temporal 
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or  human  institution. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  that  these  private 
religious  institutions^  these  separate  depositories 
of  spiritual  authority  in  society,  or  in  the  body 
of  the  state,  interfere  with  the  Whig  scheme  of 
anthoiitative  unity^  and  of  a  single  civil  autho* 
rity,  in  all  its  parts  rigorously  defined*  But^ 
in  what  manner,  then,  does  he  treat  them  ?  He 
tolerates  them.  He  cannot  authorise  them ;  he 
cannot  lift  them  into  authority ;  for,  this  would 
be  to  create  several  spiritual  authorities^  not 
merely  within  the  state,  but  o/*  the  state,  and 
thus  to  divide  the  state  against  itself.  He  can- 
not omit  to  authorise  some  one  spiritual  insti- 
tution, because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  authority  in  society  flows  from 
nature.  His  course,  therefore,  is,  to  authorise 
one  institution,  and  to  tolerate  all  others;  to 
tolerate  every  religious  institution ;  to  be  into* 
lerant  only  to  the  denial  of  religion  in ,  gene- 
ral ;  and,  here,  again,  to  define  by  law,  as  far 
as  regards  those  who  owe  allegiance  to  the 
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crowB,  and  are  therefore  rehired  to 
live  in  the  King's  peace,  or  observance  of  the 
King's  law,  what  religion  in  general  is,  and 
what  it  is  to  deny  it,  or  to  offend  against  it ; 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  denial  of,  or 
offence  against  religion  in  general,  so  defined 
by  law,  the  name  of  blasphemy.  I  have  al<* 
lowed  myself  to  pursue,  without  interruption, 
the  real  Whig  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  society,  through  the  whole  length  of 
its  thready  and  beyond  what  was  immediately 
necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  in  order  to 
let  you  see  in  what  manner  I  suppose  all  its 
parts  progressively  to  develope  themselves, 
each  immediately  descending  from  the  point 
immediately  above  it,  and  all  thus  demonstrated 
as  proceeding  from  a  single  and  illustrious 
principle.  In  bringing  under  your  review,  also, 
the  Whig  doctrines  of  toleration  and  blasphemy^ 
it  is  my  aim  to  try  the  whole  temper  of  our 
pretended  Whigs,  and  to  show  how  remote  they 
are  from  real  Whiggism,  upon  other  points, 
than  the  solitary  one  of  British  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  I 
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But,  Whiggism  is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  we  are  to  have  something  better ;  or, 
in  another  view,  we  ire  to  tread  the  cycle, 
and  get  back  to  whence  we  came !    We  have 
reached  and  passed  our  perihelion,  and,  alas ! 
Ve  must  leave  our  luminary.      Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  on  the  23d  of  May  last,  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner,  in  celebration  of  the  "  triumph 
of  purity  of  election,"  made  a  speech,  of  which 
I  have  already  cited  parts,  and  of  the  report 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — '*They 
[his  auditors]  would  find,  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  since  the  Revolution  [of  1688], 
the  certainty  of  still  greater  progress,  and  of 
the  final  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
At  that  time,  toleration  was  supposed  to  be  a 
great  boon ;    but  toleration  was  nqw  looked 
upon  to  be  a  thing  scarcely  tolerable.    (Ap- 
plause.)    Toleration  [tolerance]  was  not  the 
contrary  of  intolerance,  but  was  intolerance  in 
a  less  degree.    (Cheers.)    To  toleration,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  partial,  because  it  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  human  power  which  ought  not  to 
ejpist — the  interference  of  a  human  power  be- 
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tween  man.  and  his  Maker.  (Applause.)  Let 
it  be.  remembered,  that  at  the  same  time  you 
tell  a  man,  that  he  shall  not  address  his  Maker  in. 
the  mode  which  his  conscience  tells  him  to  be 
the  best  and  most  acceptable  to  God,  it  was 
the  same  thing  as  addressing  the  Deity,  and 
saying  to  him,  '  You  shall  not  receive  the 
worship  of  that  man ! '  (Immense  cheering.)" — 
What  is  there  now,  my  dear  friend,  that,  I  can 
have  said  too  hardly  of  the  **  active  public,*' 
when  you  see  a  gentleman  received,  not  with 
hooting,  but  with  '*  immense  cheering,"  for 
the  delivery  of  all  this  melancholy  nonsense,  and 
what  is  worse,  all  this  ignorant  aspersion  of  the 
Constitution  of  England  ?  What  an  audience, 
and  what  an  orator! 

*'  A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  are  the  gods !  ** 

Well,  then!  we  must  submit;  we  must 
perish  ;  but,  at  least,  we  have  this  consolation, 
that  we  see  where  and  why  we  are  going  ;  and 
I  prize  Sir  Francis  Burdett  a  thousand  times 
above  the  dupers  or  the  dupes,  who  would  nurse 
us  in  the  belief,  that  the  new  light  (that  is,  the 
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Egyptian  darkness)  is  the  old  light ;  that  Libe- 
ralism is  Whiggism.  Sir  Francis,  and  some 
others,  frankly  tell  us  of  their  contempt  for 
Whiggism:  and  these,  therefore,  deceive,  so 
far,  neither  themselves  nor  others;  but  there 
are  those,  of  another  sort,  who  would  pass 
upon  us  the  doctrines  of  the  time  for  Whig- 
gism, though,  whether  in  terms,  or  in  principle, 
or  in«practice,  they  are  all  that  our  fathers 
meant  by  Toryism  f 

I  repeat  it,  that  it  is  the  French  school,  and 
not  the  English,  tlie  folly  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers, and  not  the  wisdom  of  the  English, 
the  crude  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  not 
the  political  philosophy  of.  the  cabinet,  the 
visions  of  uncultivated  men,  and  not  the  expe- 
perience  of  cultivated,  that  is  foisted  upon 
our  "  rising  generation,"  for  English  liberty, 
and  for  Whiggism  ;  and  that  all  which  we  see 
of  this  sort,  is  but  the  lees  of  the  sour  wine 
of  the  French  Revolution !  It  is  that  event 
which  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  mens' 
minds,  and  thrown  back  political  wisdom, 
though  wearing  a  modern  garb,  into  it^  days 
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of  barbarism.  The  confusion  is  felt  m  other 
countries  than  in  England.  Upon  landing, 
some  iyears  since,  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear,  among  the  first  and  most  fre- 
quent expressions  of  the  place,  those  of  **  the 
damned  Yankees,''  and  '*  the  rfflrmwerf  Democrats!" 
I  had  supposed  inyself  visiting  a  whole  country, 
both  of  Democrats  and  Yankees !  The  source 
of  my  mistake  upon  the  first  point  I  may  have 
another  occasion  to  explain ;  but  that  of  the 
detestation  in  which  "  Democrats ''  were  held 
by  one  description  of  partisans  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  the  Jacobin,  and,  in 
short,  French  revolutionary  character  of  their 
doctrine.  In  reality,  the  democracy,  if  I  may 
still  so  call  it,  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  English 
democracy,  the  English  notions  of  government, 
the  notions  of  their  common  Whig  ancestors ; 
or,  where  it  is  an  English  principle  of  an  older 
date,  and  runs  into  the  admission  of  a  spiritual 
authority  unchastised  by  the  temporal,  it  is  still 
English,  but  Roundhead,  or  Puritanical.  The 
enthusiasm,  meanwhile,  which  belongs  to  the 
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lii6re  modem  school,  the  school  of  visio'oarieil 
and  Democrats,  the  Liberals  and  Carbonari  of 
the  hour,  in  England  and  Europe,  is  the  enthu^ 
siasm  and  the  delirium  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution; of  that  mere  philosophy,  and  false  phi- 
losophy, which  revolutionary  France  adopted 
in  the  stead  of  political  philosophy  and  wisdom ; 
that  is,  instead  of  English  Whiggism. 

But  those,  who,  while  they  would  concede 
the  .Roman  Catholic  claims,  deceitfully,  or, 
at  least,  erroneously,  assert,  that  the  principle 
of  that  concession,  namely,  the  principle  which, 
in  any  case,  can  free  the  spiritual  affairs  of  civil- 
society  from  subjection  to  the  temporal  autho- 
rity ;  that  that  principle  of  concession  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  Whiggism,  go  on  to  assert, 
that  the  Whigs  of  a  century  past,  if  now  living, 
and  in  present  circumstances,  would  make  the 
concession;  that  is,  that  they  could  do  so, 
without  abandoning  their  principles.  •  I,  upon 
the  other  hand,  submitf  for  your  reflection,  the 
inquiry,  whether,  instead  of  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances,   the  modern  time    exhibits    any 
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thing  else  than  a  change  of  principle,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  pass  for  Wliiggism,  that 
which  outrages  all  that  ever  wasr,  or  that  ever 
^an  be  Whig  ? 
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LETTER  XIII. 

I  CONCLUDED  my  last,  by  suggesting 
a  dispassionate  inquiry,  as  to  whether  those 
notions  and  ideas  of  civil  polity,  of  the  present 
day,  in  England  and  Europe,  to  which  their  ad- 
mirers delight  in  giving  the  names  of  **  popular 
notions/'  and  ''  liberal  ide^,"  and  upon  the 
basis  of  which,  a  certain  part,  at  least,  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question 
avowedly  rest  their  claims  for  its  success  ;7— a 
dispassionate  inquiry,  I  say,  whether  these 
"  popular  notions/'  and  "  liberal  ideas,"  truly 
exhibit,  in  their  English  adoption,  any  thing 
better  than  a  change  of  English  principle,  and 
an  attempt  to  make  pass,  for  Whiggism,  that 
which  outrages  all  that  ever  was,  or  that  ever 
can  be.  Whig. 

But  the  reality  is,  that  if  the  views  which  I 
have  thus  for  taken  of  Whiggism,  have  any 
degree  of  j  ustice,  and  if  I  have  succeeded,  in 
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lany  sufficient  degree,  in  conveying  the  imr 
pressions  of  them  to  your  mind,  it  is  this  very 
standard — this  Whiggism — to  which  I  appeal^ 
concerning  which  our  two  publics — the  **  enr 
lightened,"  and  the  unenlightened, — of  all  other 
things,  are  unsettled;  and  require,  of  all  other 
things,  to  be  set  righjt. 

■ 

The  causes,  indeed,  of  the  perpetual  exposure 
of  Englishmen  to  the  most  mischievous  mistakes, 
concerning  what  Whiggism  is,  have  partly  ap- 
peared in  my  preceding  Letters,  and  I  shall  leave 
the  remainder,  for  the  present  at  least,  undis- 
cussed ;  but  the  diflBculty  is  not  new,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  controversy  to  which  it  leads. 
Lord  Molesworth,  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  translator  of  Hotoman's  Franco- Gallia,  has 
left,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  what  he 
calls,  a  Public  Profession  of  his  Political  Faith,  so 
much,  through  a  great  part  of  it,  to  my  present 
purpose,  that  I  shall  make  several  passages  the 
body  of  this  communication.  I  adopt  every  word 
that  is  advanced  by  the  noble  writer ;  and  it  will 
not  fail  to  fix  your  remark,  that  the  statesman 
whose  principles  I  cite,  ws^s  moved  to  the  framing 


Hi  this  Profession^  inr  the  begfinning  of  tile 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  Very  same  difficulty 
Which  moves  me  to  its  transcription  in  the 
treginning  of  the  nineteenth;  namely/  tha£ 
''  there  has  been  such  chopping  and  changing; 
tfoih  of  nani'esr  and  prindples^  thiSEt  we  sCarCeljf 
know  virho  is  who.^* 

^'  Methmks/'  fifays,  then,  Ibrd  Moledworth/ 
^'  a  Civil  T6»t  might  be  dontrived,  and  prove 
t^cry  convenient^  to  di^inguish  thb^e  that  pwii^ 
Art  Revolutfon  principles,  ffoth  ^uch  a*  tooth' 
dihd  tusA  o^ose  them,  and,  a!t  the  sam3  time/ 
do«  fatally  propagate  doctrines  which  laty  too* 
fiisavy  a  load  upon  Christialiity  itself,  afed  mafee 
Hi  prove  otiif  orWn  executioftferi?. 

^'  f he  »ames'  of  Whig  ihd  fory  wifl,  f  m 
eTraid,  last  as  long,  among  us,  as  those  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibeiline  did  iti  Italy.  I  am  sorry  fot  it ; 
Im«,  tOHsome,  tfrtfy  be^me  Aecessaryi  for  dis- 
^f ki^tlon^s^ke,^  Hoi  so  Ainch  f6r  ttre  principles 
foimerly  {Adapted  to  each  naiffe,  as  fof  pairtjcul^r/ 
mH  M^M^  tiiid^otit^;  &r,  tlxere  lias'  been«ik:|r' 
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chopping  a«d  changing,  both  of  names  and 
principles,  that  we  scarce  know  who  is  who !  I 
think  it,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  to  appear 
in  my  own  colours,  to  make  a  Public  Profession 
of  my  Political  Faith,  not  doubting  but  it  may 
agree,  in  several  particulars,  with  that  of  many 
worthy  persons  who  are  as  undeservedly 
aspersed  as  I  am. 

r'        t     '  ' 

"  My  notion  of  a  Whig,  I  mean  of  a  real 
Whig  (for  the  nominal  are  worse  than  any  <sort  of 
men),  is,  th?it  he  is  one  who  is  exactly  for  keep 
ing  up  to  the  strictness  of  the  true,  old  Gothic 
Constitution,  under  the  three  estates  of  King 
(or  Queen),  Lords,  and  Commons ;  the.legisla- 
ture  being  seated  in  all  three  together,  the 
executive  entrusted  with  the  first*,  but  account- 
able to  the  whjQje  body  of  the  people,  in  case 
oir  male-administration, 

t 

*'  A  true  Whig  is  of  opinion,  that  the  execu* 
tive  power  has  as  just  a  title  to  the  allegianqe 
and  t>bedience  of  the  subject,  according  to  the 
rules  of  known  laws,  enacted  by  the  legislatiVI^, 
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as:  the  subject  haa  to  protection,  liberty,  and 
prdpei'ty;  and  so,  on  the  contrary. 

,  *'  By  the  old  and  true  maxim,  that  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  nobody  is  so  foolish  as  to 
conclude,  that  he  has  not  strength  to  murder, 
to  offer  violence  to  women,  or  power  enough 
to'  dispossess  a  man  wrongfully  of  his  estate,  or 
that  whatever  he  does  (how  wicked  soever)  is 
just ;  but  the  nieaning  is,  he  has  no  lawful  power 
to  do  such  things;  and  our  Constitution  consi- 
ders ho  power  as  irresistible,  but  what  is  lawful. 
'  ■  ■  '  •  .  •  .  • 

''  And,  since  Religion  is  become  a  great  and 
universal  concern,  and  drawn  into  our  Govero- 
menti  as  it  affects  every  single  man's  conscience, 
though  in  my  private  opinion  they  ought  not  to 
bemingledy  nor  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
each  other  (I  do  not  speak  of  our  Church  polity, 
which  is  part  of  our  StatCy  and  dependent  upon  it), 
some  account  must  be  given  of  that  matter. 

'' Whiggism  is  not  circumscribed  and  con- 
fiined  to  any  one  or  two  of  the  religionfif  now 
professed  in  the  world,  but  diffuses  itself  among 
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pSL    We  h^ve  known  Jems,  Tuifcs,  tiay. 
Papists  (which  I  own  to  be  a  great  rarity),^ 
very  great  lovers  of  the  Constitution  and  liberty ; 
^nd»  were  there  rational  ^[rounds  to  expect^ 
)that  any  nunibers  of  them  could  be  so,  I  should 
pe  against  iisipg  seventies  pr  fifstinctions  upoa 
Itccount  of  Religion.    For,  a  Papist  is  not  daar 
gerous,  nor  ought  to  be  ill-used  by  any  body^ 
)}ecanse  he  prays  to  Saipts,  believes  Purgatory^ 
pr  t|xe  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  pay; 
j^ivine  worship  to  an  Imag(^  or  a  Picture  (whicli 
^re  the  common  topics  of  our  writers  pf  con* 
^rovprsy   against   the  Papists);    but  because 
Popery  sets  qp  aforejgn  jurisdiction,  paramount 
to  pur  laws,  so  that  a  real  Papist  pan  neither 
)>d  a  true  governor  of  a  Protestant  country,  nor 
a  true  subject ;  and,  besides,  is  the  mo^t  priest- 
ridden  creature  in  the  world,  and  (^heii  upper- 
most) can  bear  with  nobody  that  differs  iron) 
)iini  in  opinion :  little  considering,  that  whoso- 
ever is  against  liberty  pf  mine),  is,  in  effect, 
^gainst  liberty  of  body  top.    And  therefore  all 
jPepal  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  opinions  purely 
f ^Hgious,  ^hich  have  no  jnflueiice  on  the  State, 
lift  u^  niaity  encipachments  upon  Kierty,  whifs^ 
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dMtiBt  Wliicb  fetrtraih  rice  ^3  iisjirfitiee,  ini 
fcgaiiist  liceiithusnesf. 

**  I  profess  liijrself  t6  haire  always  been  a 
member  of  the  Cbureh  ef  England,  and  am  for 
anpporting  it  in  all  its  honours,  privileges,  and 
revenues ;  but,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Whig,  I 
must  have  charity  for  those  that  differ  fr ofn  itfe 
m  religious  opinions,  whether  Pagans,  Turks^ 
Jews,  Papists,  Quakers,  Socinians,  Pre^by* 
terians,  or  others.  I  look  upon  bigotty  to  have 
always  been  the  very  bane  of  human  society, 
aild  the  offspring  of  interest  and  ignorance, 
which  has  occasioned  most  of  the  great  mis^ 
chiefs  that  have  afflicted  mankind*  We  ought 
na  more  to  expect  to  be  all  c^  one  opinion,  as 
tor  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  than  to  be  all  of 
ene  colour  or  stature.  To  stretch  or  nafrow 
any  man  s  conscience  to  the  standard  of  oilr 
ownv  h  no  less  a  piece  of  crueky  than  tb«t 
of  Procrustes,  the  tyrstnt  of  Attica^  who  used 
to  fit  his  gbests  to  the  length  of  his  oittL 

« 

kttt  bedstead,  ei^M  by  cutting  tbem  i^<»rteiP, 
er  vaeking  thetti  l<»iger.  What  just  reort^wr  can 
t  Imna  to  be  v^fSXy  ^^>  to  eadeUvcar  to  ewfb 
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ft- 

vantages  of  an  honest  man  (who  follows: the 
golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  have 
Others  do  to  him,  and  is  willing  and  itble  to 
serve  the  public)/ only  because  he  thinks  his 
way  to  heaven  surer  or  shorter  than  mine  ? 
Nobody  can  tell  which  of  us  is  mistaken,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  or  whether  any  of  us  b€^ 
60 ;  for,  there  may  be  different  ways  to  the  sam4 
end,  and  I  am  not  for  circumscribing  Gdd 
Almighty's  mercy, 

'^  This  I  am  sure  of,  one  shall  meet  with  the 
Batne  positiveness  in  opinion,  in  some  of  the 
priests  of  all  these  secis ;  the  same  want  of 
charity,  engrossing  heaven  by  way  of  monopoly 
to  their  owii  corporation,  and  managing  it  by 
a  Joint- stock  [Joint-stocks  were  features  of 
Lord  Molesworth's  day,  as  well  as  of  our 
own],  exclusive  of  all  others  (as  pernicious 
in  divinity  as  in  trade,  and  perhaps  more); 
the  same  pretences  to  miracles,  martyrs, 
inspirations,  merits,  mortifications,  revelations, 
austerity,  antiquity,  &;c.  (as  all  persons  con^ 
versant  with  history,  or  that  travel,  know/ to 
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be: true),  and  thisy  '  cui  bono?'  I  think  it  the 
honour  of  the  Reformed  part  of  the  Christian 
profession,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, that  it  pretends  to^  fewer  of  these  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  things,  than  any  other 
religipn  we  know  of  in  the  world,  being  con- 
vinced, that. these  are  not  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  truth  of  any  religion  (I  mean,  the 
assuming  obstinate  pretences' to  them  are  not); 
and  it  were  not  amiss,  if  we  farther  enlarged 
our  charity,  when  we  can  do  it  with  safety  or 
advantage  to  the  State.  ^ 

"  But,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  true  Whig 
thinks  that  all  opinions,  purely  spiritual  and 
notional,  ought  to  be  indulged ;  so,  on  the  other, 
he  is:  for  severely  punishing  all  immoralities, 
breacb  of  laws,  violence,'  and  injustice.  A 
minister's  tithes  are  as  much  his  right,  as  any 
laym&n's  estate  can  be  his ;  and  no  pretence  of 
religion  or  conscience  can  warrant  the  sub- 
tracting of  them,  whilst  the  law  is  in  being  which 
makes  them  payable;  for,  a  Whig  is  far  from 
the  opii^on,  that  they  are  due  by  any  other  title. 
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U  woilld  make  a  mun's  enu  tingle,  to  li^dr 
the  divine  right  insisted  upon  for  any  human 
institutions^  and  to  find  God  Almighty  bronght 
in  as  a  principal  therewhere  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  To  affirm,  that  monarchy,  episcopacy, 
synods,  tithes,  the  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown,  &c.  are,  'jure  divino,'  is  t6  cram  them 
down  a  man  s  throat,  and  tell  him,  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  must  submit  to  any  of  them  under 
all  inconveniences,  whether  the  laws  of  his 
eountry  are  for  it  or  against  it.  Every  Whig 
owns  submission  to  government  to  be  an  ordi* 
nance  of  God :  *  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,'  says 
the  Apostle ;  where  (by  the  way)  pray  takd 
notice,  be  calls  them  '  ordinances  of  man/  and 
gives  you  the  true  notion,  bow  £aar  any  tiling 
^n  be  said  to  be  *  jure  divino  ;*  ^hich  xs  fw 
short  of  what  your  high-flown  asserters  of  tfao 
'  jus  divinum'  would  carry  it,  and  proves  ad 
strongly  for  a  republican  government  as  u  mo« 
parchical ;  though,  in  trnth,  it  affects  neither^ 
where  the  very  ends  of  government  aie  de« 
stroyed. 


f^  Ati  oM  Wliig  is  for  dioosing  such  sort  of 
j^presentatives  to  serve  in  Parliament  as  have 
estates  \tk  the  kingdom ;  and  those  not  fleeting 
pnes,  whiph  may  be  sent  beyond  sea  by  bills 
of  exchange,  by  every  packet-boat ;  but  fixed 
and  permanent.  To  which  end,  every  mer- 
i^iant^  ba^Ker,  or  other  monied  man,  \9rh0  is 
ambijtious  of  serving  his  country  as  a  senator^ 
i^ou]d  have  also  a  competent,  visible  land 
estate,  as  a  pledge  to  his  electors,  that  he  inr 
tends  to  abide  by  them,  and  has  the  siEime 
interest  with  theirs  in  the  public  taxes,  gains 
&n4  tosses.  I  have  he,ard  apd  weighed  the 
argumei^ts  of  those,  whp»  in  opposition  to  this, 
Drged  the  unfitness  of  such,  wbpse  lands  were 
engaged  \n  ^d^bts  and  mortgages,  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  in  comparison  with  the  monied 
^lau  whp  had  no  land*  B]jt  those  argiiments 
^ever  cpuvineed  me* 

^'  A  Whig  iSL  against  the  raising  or  keeping 
]Dp  a  standkig  army  in  time  of  peace ;  but  with 
this  distirietioo*  thsit  if  at  any  time  an  army 
(thougl^  eirea  ia  time  of  peace)  should  -  lie 
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>ebessary  to  the  support  of  this  yery  maxiiA,  a 
Whig  is  not  for  being  too  hasty  to  destroy  that 
which  is  to  be  the  defender  of  his  liberty*  I 
desire  to  be  well  understood.  Suppose,  then^ 
that  persons,  whose  known  principle  and  prac- 
tice it  has  been  (during  the  attempts  for  arbi- 
trary government)  to  plead  for  and  promote 
2^uch  an  army  in  time  of  peace>  as  would  be 
subserx'ient  to  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  and  contri- 
bute, towards  the  enslaving  the  nation  y  should, 
under  a  legal  goyemment  (yet  before  the' fer- 
ment of  the  people  was  appeased)  cry  down 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace:  I  should 
^fiipwdly  suspect,  that  the  principles  of  such 
persons  are  not  changed,  but  that,  either  they 
like  not  the  hands  that  airmy  is  in,  or  the  cause 
which  it  espouses,  and  look  upon  it  as  an 
obstruction  to  another  sort  of  army,  which  they 
should  like,  even  in  time  of  peace,  I  s&y>  then, 
that  although  the  maxim  in  general  be  certainly 
true,  yet  a  Whig  (without  the.  jiist  imputation 
of  having  deserted  his  principles)  may  be  for 
the  keeping  up  such  a  standing  army  even  in 
tiine  of  peac6,  till  the.nation  have  recovered  its 
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wits  again^  and  chooses  representatives  who 
are  against  tyranny  in  any  hands  whatsoever : 
till  the  enemies  of  our  liberties  want  the  power 
of  raising  another  army  of  quite  different  sen- 
timents: for,  till  tibat  time,  a  Whiggish  army 
is  the  guardian  of  our  liberties,  and  secures  to 
us  the  power  of  disbanding  itself,  and  prevents 
the  raising  of  another  of  a  different  kidney. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  effectually,  by  my  con- 
sent, no  such  thing  as  a  mercenary  soldier 
should  subsist  in  England. 

.  ^'  A  right  Whig  lays  no  stress  upon  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales;  he 
goes  upon    another  principle  than  they  who 

carry  the  right  of  succession  so  far  as  (upon 

I  ,  . 

that  score)  to  undo  all  mankind.  He  thinks  no 
Prince  fit  to  govern,  whose  principle  it  must 
be  to  ruin  the  Constitution  as  soon  as  be  can 
acquire  unjust  power  to  do  so.  He  judges  it 
nonsense  for  one  to  be  the  Head  of  a  Church, 
or  Defender  of  a  Faith,  who  thinks  himself 
bound  in  duty  to  overthrow  it." 
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I  coxv]&Y£p  to  yon,  Itt6fy,.«)yap}nk>fi^ 
that,  in  realky^  we  hiiTe  oo  such  thing 
left  among  us  a^  a  Tory  ^fty;  that  is,  af 
paj^y  assertiag  the  superiority  or  lAilepeudetocdr 
of  any  human  affairs  over  or  upon  Iwrnaaa  laws  ;^ 
or,  that,  if  there  remains  such  a  party,  it  has' 
totaify  changed  its  plac6  in  tbi^  body  politic/ 
Our  modem  Court  party  is  omr  Whig  party ; 
and  our  Liberals  are  the  Tories,  the'  impngnerr 
of  the  authority  of  tiempoval  lawft  over  the  spi-»^ 
ritual  things  of  society,  and  theigno9lu»t,ovelsigf 
audacious  acaoribers  of  Toryism^  ttf  the  *ra^ 
Whijgs.  Compare  the  w<Qrds  of  the  Whig  Lord 
Molesworth^  ^"^  that  whoaeeirejris<a8aid»l  liberty 
of  mind,  is,  in  effect,  ag^ihuit  hh^rt^  of  hod^ 
toe,*' with  the  simiiar  woit]^^  lately  uttewil^bjli 
Whig  Lord  Eldon ;;  and  telt  me  wiitf^  mkh  litt^ 
real  Whigs  of  the  reign  of  George  the  I^outth  ? 
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iditd  Moitmrticlii^  yoii  hmif  ttottk,  Hiwrglir 
t^  ^^naJPrhm^''  in  tefennee  ta  Roshwi  CajduiNr. 
Ikbniy  ''  ccaild  be  fit  ta  gorem"  this  kingdom^ 
'^  w&Dse  principte  it  must  be,  to  raitr  fbe  Con* 
sthutiioa  M  soon  as  fae  can  acquire  uojoit 
power  to  do  so;"  and  jiui^ed  If!  to  be  "^  Aoa^ 
mmm^  foe  oae  ta  be  the  Head  of  a  Ciicrdiy  pr, 
J^fender  of  a  Faith,  who  thinks  himself  boand 
in  duty  to  overthrow  it."  Row,  caa  yoo,  by 
any  possibility,  persuade  yourself,  that  the 
sanQ  luoird  Moleswoftb,  wkfa  the  same  refer- 
enae  to  Rookass  CMhalBcism,  wotiM  net  haine 
equally  thought,  that  ^  no  Prince's"  Hfioifttttrsv 
and  ^^  no  PtteeeV  Cmincilkrs,  '*  ao  PrinceV* 
Barliraient*  and^  ^*  no  Prince's"  Judges,  or 
other  offices  of  govevdment,  can  be  **  fit  to 
gorem"  tliM  kiogdonsr  *^  whose  fmnerple  ib 
must  be^  10  rutn^  the  Gonstkutios  as  soon  aat 
they^can  acquire  the  unjust  power  tb  doso?*^ 
^mA  Mete$werth,  ido>  belhsiiired  it  to»  be  '^nonr^ 
seosA^for  one  to  be  t)^  H«ad  of  a  Church*.  im. 
Dtfenitt  <€*a^F€^thr  who  thinks  bhuMlC  bauad^ 
in^dutyrto: erv)erthrow-it'."  Nowv  can  y»u  hrmgi 
ymxmiiil^  beliarat^ thaH  tlteaanfi^IiAifbMokea^ 
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worth  would  not  have  believed  it  equal  '^  non- 
sense," that  the  persons  through  whom  alone, 
and  upon' whose  responsibility  alone,  the  Head 
of  the  Church  and  the  Defender  of  the  Faith 
exercises  his  authority ;  the  persons  who  are 
the  virtual,  though  not  the  nominal  Heads  of 
the  Church,  and  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  should 
be  such  as  think  themselves  '^  bound  in  duty 
to  overthrow "  both  ? 

Nevertheless,  there  are  persons  among  u» 
(the  advocates  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
claims  of  the  day),  and  such,  too,  as  call  them- 
selves Whigs,  who  can  get  over  this  "  unfit- 
ness," and  this  sheer  '' nonsense,"  as  both  of 
them  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Whig  Lord 
Molesworth;  and,  while  they  would  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  Council-chamber,  of  the 
Parliament  Houses,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
an  infinitude  of  subordinate  deposits  of  powers  of 
government,  would  persuade  themselves,  or,  at 
least,  persuade  others,  that  every  Protestant 
interest  will  remain  secure,  so  long  as  the 
King,  personally,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of ; 
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Ireland,  and  the  Lords  Chancellors  of  the  two 
countries^  profess  the  Protestant  religion! 
These  must  make  a  strange  estimate,  surely, 
of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  the  kiiigly 
authority;  they  must  suppose  it  strangely 
concentrated  within  the  skin  and  bones  of 
the  royal  body  natural,  and  of  the  same  skin 
and  bones  of  the  bodies  natural  of  a  certain 
triad  of  great  officers  of  state ;  and  not,  what 
it  really  is,  diffused  through  every  fibre  of  the 
body  political,  and,  for  proportionate  ubiquity, 
emulating  that  authority  divine,  which 

'*  Spreads  througfi  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent;" 

an  authority  beginning,  in  its  fulness,  upon  the 
throne,  but  not  ending  even  with  the  atten- 
uated forms  of  constitutional  power  discover- 
able in  parish  constables  and  beadles;  an 
authority,  in  short,  that  runs  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
capable  of  exercising  some  function  or  other  in 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace ! 

It  must,  indeed,  be  no  other  than  the  monar- 
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chical  form  of  our  government,  combined  with 
a  very  superficial  contemplation  of  it,  that  can 
have  bewildered  the  minds  of  men  of  the  smallest 
pretensions  to  capacity,  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner.  The  King,  says  our  Constitution,  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power.  Agreed ;  but,  is  he  the 
basin  of  all  power?  Does  the  power,  which 
confessedly  begins  in  his  person,  terminate 
also  in  his  person ;  or,  does  it  spread  no  further 
than  to  his  representative  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  keepers  of  his  conscience  in  Ireland  and 
in  Great  Britain  ?  The  King's  power  appoints 
the  Ministers ;  but,  when  the  Ministers  are  so 
appointed,  have  the  Ministers  no  power,  no 
share  of  the  power  conveyed  by  the  Consti- 
tution ?  The  King's  power  convenes  his  Coun- 
cil and  his  Parliament;  but,  when  either  is 
thus  convened,  is  it  without  its  share  of  the 
power  conveyed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  have 
not  the.  whole  three.  Ministers,  Council,  Par- 
liament, the.  physical  power  of  abusing  the 
Constitutional  power,  of  attempting  to  "  over- 
throw the  Constitution ;"  and  this,  too,  either 
in  connivance  with  the  King,   or  in  defiance 
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find  overbearing  of  bis  personal  incli nation'  ?  I 
shall  not  pursue  this  inquiry  into  the  lowe^ 
departments  of  the  state. 

But  all  the  ray&  of  power,  under  our  Con* 
stitution,  have  their  focus  in  the  person  of  fhl^ 
King;  and  this  fact  alone  must  h6  the  cancel 
of  the  strange  confusion  which  obtains.  Our 
guides  are  looking  carefully  at  one  end  of  the 
rays,  but  not  at  all  at  the  other.  If,  however, 
we  had  the  fabric  of  a  democracy,  a  fabric 
perfectly  corresponding  with  that  of  our  mo- 
narchy, with  the  single  exception  of  the  want 
of  a  head,  we  could  never  fall  into  a  similar 
mistake.  If,  under  a  Protestant  democracy,  it 
*  were  an  admitted  point,  that  to  maintain  Pro^ 
testant  institutions,  the  duties  enjoined  by  them 
must  be  performed  by  Protestant  persons,  no 
man,  not  even  a  wiseacre  of  the  Roman  Catho«- 
lie  Bill  tribe,  could  possibly  fall  into  the  error 
of  believing,  that  the  object  in  view  would  be 
reached  by  insisting  upon  the  Protestantism 
of  any  one,  two,  or  three  functionaries!  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  with  no  gossamer  veil  bf 
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loyalty  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  legislator,  the  broad  diffusion  of  power, 
through  all  the  fields  of  senate,  officers,  aud 
people,  would  be  too  palpable  to  escape  detec- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  as  easily  dreamed  of  ta 
confine  a  state  prisoner  by  means  of  fastening 
one  door  in  twenty,  as  to  secure  a  Protestant 
Constitution  of  Government,  by  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  func« 
tionaries ! 

And  look  a  little  further,  my  dear  friend, 
and  see  the  merits  of  this  superlative  contri- 
vance (the  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
of  liberal  politics),  for  securing  our  Protestant 
\    Constitution  against  the  plots  of  either  King, 
Ministers,  or  Parliament,  thinking  themselves 
bound  in  duty  to  "  overthrow  it!"    Recollect 
that,  as  I  have  just  hinted,  and  as  belongs  to 
the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties,  the  Kings  per- 
son is  inviolable ;  that  the  King  has  no  poli- 
tical responsibility ;  that  he  can  do  no  wrong ; 
that  Parliament  has  the  same  privileges,  and 
that  responsibility  rests  no  where  but  with  the 
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King*s  Ministers.  Now,  suppose  a  King  of 
England,  under  a  persuasion  that  he  is  bound 
in  duty  to  overthrow  our  Protestant  Consti- 
tution; suppose  a  Ministry  and  a  Parliament 
of  the  same  temper,  and  that  a  Ministry,  pro- 
tected by  King  and  Parliament,  should  not 
fear  to  incur  the  responsibility  ?  Oh !  you 
exclaim,  but  the  probability  of  such  a  thing ! 
Why,  the  Parliament  is  to  be  open  to  Roman 
Catholics ;  the  Ministry,  the  Council  is  to  be 
open  to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  why  may  not 
the  King,  a  solitary  individual,  happen  to  em- 
brace the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  happen  to 
have  his  motives  for  joining  himself  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  the  state  ?  In  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  thing  is 
complete,  and  all  according  to  good  constitu- 
tional rule!  The  King  is  irresponsible;  Par- 
liament is  irresponsible;  and  the  Ministers, 
with  the  King  upon  one  side,  and  Parliament 
upon  the  other,  are  soon  absolved  of  their 
reponsibility,  soon  shielded  with  indemnity  I 

But,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  King  of 


Great  Britaio  and  Ireland  should  remain,  after 
the  passing  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  (a 
King,  too,  who  had  easily  consented  to  the  Bill !) 
should  remain  &ithful  to  our  Protestant  Con* 
stitution,  think  of  the  cruelty  with  which  we 
shall  have  treated  him,  and  of  the  task  which 
we  shall  have  left  with  him !  Egyptian  task- 
masters !  bricks  made  without  straw !  what  are 
these  things  to  the  task  of  a  faithful  British 
King,  required  to  maintain  a  Protestant  Con- 
stitution in  the  teeth  of  a  Ministry,  a  Council, 
a  Parliament,  a  bench  of  Judges,  and  endless 
ministries  below,  open  to  Roman  Catholicism  ? 
Would  you  think  it  fair  usage  of  the  master 
pf  a  petty  sea-vessel,  if,  contracting  with  him 
to  steer  for  Malta,  and  giving  him  a  mate  and 
a  cook  who  were  willing  to  make  that  voyage, 
you  filled  up  the  remainder  of  his  crew  with 
known  mutineers;  worthy  men,  perhaps,  and 
admirable  seamen,  but  whose  wives  and  diil- 
jdren  were  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  whom 
all  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  visit  ?  Is  the  captain  faithful  ? 
Is  he  still  for  Malta?    What   shall  he  do? 
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Does  his  faith  waver  in  the  crisis,  or,  has 
he,  too,  a  passion,  though  concealed,  for  the 
Baltic,  instead  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  What, 
then,  will  you,  on  your  part,  do  ?  What  can 
you  do,  if  not  fail  of  your  projected  voyage  ? 
And  yet  these  are  the  pranks  which  the 
Liberal,  that  most  ignorant,  or^  else,  most 
dishonest  of  men,  would  play  with  our  Pro- 
testant Constitution! 

But  Messrs.  Burdett,  and  Tiemey,  and 
Flunkett,  and  Canning,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  men  of  Gotham,  have  a  complete 
answer  ibr  this  difficulty ;  a  complete  re- 
ceipt against  this  possible  mischief.  If  a 
Roman  Catholic  King  and  Ministers,  and  Par- 
liament,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Government, 
should  wickedly  attempt  to  sail  away  with  the 
vessel  of  the  Constitution,  and  steer^fer  Roman 
Catholicism,  instead  of  Protestantist^,  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  >vhole  people  of  England 
with  thet)^,  will  stand  upbntbe  «hi>re»  and  raise 
such  a  tremendous  halloo^^— 'as  the  whole  6hip  s 
^H>mpany,  mate,  cook,  oabin'-boy  and  all,  will 
answer  with  a  loud  huzza,  while  the  vessel 
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keeps  gaily  on  her  course.     ''  My  native  land, 
goodnight!" 

But  the  after-question  will  still,  by  some, 
be  thought  to  remain.  Suppose  the  practical 
result  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  to 
be  that  of  giving  us  Ministers,  Parliaments, 
Judges,  and  the  rest,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  and  that  such  functionaries  exercise 
too  large  a  share  of  that  power,  of  which  the 
King  is  only  the  head,  to  be  inefficient  por- 
tions of  the  Government,  must  it  necessarily  be 
the  principle  of  such  Ministers,  Parliaments, 
and  others,  to  ''  ruin  the  Constitution  as  soon 
as  they  have  the  power,"  and  must  they  neces- 
sarily *'  think  themselves  bound  in  duty  to 
overthrow  it  ?"  In  reply,  you  hear  the  Whig 
Lord  Molesworth  insist  upon  such  dispositions 
as^  necessarily  inhabiting  the  bosom  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  King,  under  a  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  why  should  you  j  udge  differently 
of  the  dispositions  inhabiting  the  bosoms  of 
liomap  Catholic  Ministers,  Members  of  Par- 
liament,   and    so    on  r    Lord  Molesworth,  in 
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addition,  goes  the  whole  length  for  which  I 
wish  always  to  contend,  namely,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  taint  poisons  the  subject,  not 
less  than  the  prince ;  and  he  depicts  the  Papist, 
that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  precise 
colours  which  my  preceding  letters  have  given 
him.  He  describes  ''  Papists,"  who  are  great 
lovers  of  the  Constitution  and  liberty,  as  very 
great  rarities;  as  persons  who  cannot  be  true 
governors  of  a  Protestant  country,  nor  true 
subjects;  and  as  those,  who,  when  uppermost, 
can  bear  with  nobody  that  differs  from  them 
in  opinion,  "  little  considering,  that  whosoever 
is  against  liberty  of  mind"  (that  liberty  of  con- 
science, of  which  so  many  ignorant  things  are 
spoken!),  "  is,  in  effect,  against  liberty  of  body 
too;"  and,  lastly,  his  lordship  professes  that, 
if  there  were  any  rational  grounds  to  expect, 
that  any  number  of  such  "  Papists"  could  be 
lovers  of  the  Constitution  and  liberty,  he  should 
be  against  using  severities,  or  distinctions  upon 
account  of  Religion.  His  lordship  next  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Whig, 
a  set  of  political  propositions  concerning  reli- 
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gious  liberty,  all  of  them  indirect  hostility  with 
Roman  Catholic  principles,  and  which,  there- 
fore, show  the  utter  irreconcilability  of  those 
principles  with  the  demands  of  that  liberty : 
**  I  look  upon  bigotry,*'  says  he,  **  to  have 
been  always  the  very  bane  of  society,  and  the 
offspring  of  interest  and  ignorance,  which  has 
occasioned  most  of  the  great  mischiefs  that 
have  afflicted  mankind."  Now,  to  enable 
bigotry  to  work  these  mischiefs,  it  must  be 
invested  with  civil  power;  Roman  Catholicism, 
according  to  Lord  Molesworth,  is  characterised 
by  bigotry ;  it  can  bear  nobody  to  differ  from  it- 
self;  arid,  therefore,  Roman  Catholicism  should 
not  be  invested  with  civil  power.  "  We  ought 
no  more,"  says  the  Whig  Lord  Molesworth, 
•*  to  expect  to  be  all  of  one  opinion,  as  to  the 
worship  of  the  Deity,  than  to  be  all  of  one 
colour  or  stature;"  but,  we  ought  to  expect 
to  be  of  all  one  opinion,  is  the  conscientious 
reply  of  the  Roman  Catholic!  '*  What  just 
reason  can  I  have  to  be  angry  with,  or  endea- 
vour to  curb  the  natural  liberty,  or  to  retrench 
the  civil  advantages,  of  an  honest  man  (who 
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follows  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he 
would  have  others  do  to  him,  and  is  willing 
and  able  to  serve  the  public)  only  because  he 
thinks  his  way  to  heaven  shorter  and  surer 
than  mine?"  There  is  the  most  just  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  angry,  and  to  curb  the 
natural  liberty,  and  to  retrench  the  civil  advan* 
tages,  &c. ;  and  no  man  who  thinks  his  way, 
&c.  can  be  an  ''honest  man;"  and  no  man, 
who  quietly  lets  him  think  so,  follows  the 
golden  rule,  &c. ;  and  he  that  thinks  differently 
from  others,  does  not  follow  the  golden  rule, 
and  cannot  be  able  to  serve  the  public ; "  all 
these  are  the  conscientious  replies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  at  such  variance  are  they  with 
Lord  Moles  worth's  principles  of  a  Christian 
and  a  Whig ! 

But  Lord  Molesworth  would  curb  the  na- 
tural liberty  of  the  British  Roman  Catholic, 
and  retrench  his  civil  advantages,  not  because 
he  thinks  his  way  to  heaven  shorter  and  surer 
than  his  own,  but  solely  because,  in  his  lord- 
ship's estimation,  the  Roman  Catholic  does  not 
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follow  the  golden  rule>  of  doing  to  others  as 
he  would  have  others  do  to  him;  that  is,  he 
would  curb  and  retrench,  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious professions,  upon  civil  grounds,  and  not 
upon  religious ;  and  this  doctrine,  which  is  the 
only  doctrine  to  be  rationally  held,  and  the 
only  doctrine  necessary  for  forbidding  British 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  is  that  which 
explains  some  other  parts  of  his  lordship's  re- 
marks, the  force  of  which  may  be  somewhat 
liable  to  misapplication. 

Lord  Molesworth,  as  you  have  observed, 
asserts  the  strict  union  of  the  affairs  of  Church 
and  State,  thereby  differing  essentially  from 
such  as  call  themselves  Whigs,  and  yet  teach 
that  Church  and  State  ought  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other!  He  gives  his  opinion, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Religion,  as  affecting 
only  "  every  single  man's  conscience,"  is  not  a 
concern  which  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the 
concerns  of  Government ;  and  this  proposition 
will  be  thought,  by  some,  at  once  inconsistent 
with  the  preceding,  and  confirmatory  of  the  more 
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popular  notions  of  religious  liberty.      Here, 
however,  we  have  nothing  else  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  doctrine  itself,  which  1  ventured  to 
advance  at  the  commencement  of  a   recent 
letter;  the  mistake  of  which,  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  temporal  subjection  of  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  society,  I  supposed  to  be  the  specific  mis- 
take of  the  Anti-whigs ;  and  the  resistance  to 
which,  upon  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
is  their  characteristic  feature.     It  is  only  where 
the  spiritual  authority  overbears  the  temporal, 
that  Religion,  as  affecting  only  **  every  single 
man's  conscience,"  is  made  a  concern  of  Go- 
vernment.   Where  the  temporal  authority  holds 
the  spiritual  in  subjection,  it  will  establish  a 
system  of  Religion;   it  will  protect  it  when 
established;    but  it  will    not    interfere    with 
**  every  single  man's  conscience  ;"^  it  will  re- 
sort to  no  inquisition,  it  will  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  any  religious  matter,  except  as,  by 
overt  acts,  or  by  notorious  tendency,  it  en- 
dangers the  security  of  the  Established  Re- 
ligion;  and  this  state   of  things  is  the  state 
of  religious  liberty. 
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But,  ''  all  Penal  Acts  of  Parliament/'  say» 
Lord  Molesworth,  ''  for  opinions  purely  reli- 
giouSf  which  have  no  influence  on  the  State, 
are  so  many  encroachments  upon  liberty.^ 
Those  who  think  that  Roman  Catholicism,  for 
example,  embraces  only  *'  opinions  purely 
religious,"  and  such  as  ''  have  no  influence 
on  the  State,"  will  again  imagine  that  they 
have  found  Lord  Molesworth  inconsistent  with 
himself,  and  an  authority  for  British  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation.  But  Lord  Molesworth, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we  may  see  further, 
made  no  such  estimate  of  Roman  Catholicism  ! 

*' Those"  Penar  Acts  of  Parliament,  (for 
opinions  religious,  but  not  *'  purely  reli^ 
gious,")  adds  his  lordship,  ''  which  restrain 
vice  and  injustice,  are  [not  against  liberty,  but] 
against  licentiousness.''  ''  But,  as  on  the  one 
hand,"  he  continues,  ''  a  true  Whig  thinks  that 
all  opinions,  purely  religious  and  notional,  ought 
to  be  indulged;  so,  on  the  other,  he  is  &r 
severely  punishing  all  immoralities,  breach  of 
laws,  violence  and  injustice.  A  minister's  tilhe» 
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are  as  much,  his  right,  as  any  layman^s  estate 
can  be  his;  and  no  pretence  of  religion  or  con- 
science can  warrant  the  subtracting  of  any  of 
them,  whilst  the  law  is  in  being  which  makes 
them  payable."  "  Submit  yourselves,"  adds 
Lord  Molesworth,  from  the  Apostle,  *'  to  every 
ordinance  of  man;"  every  ecclesiastical  ihsti- 
tution  he  holds  to  be  a  human  institution,  that 
is,  one  of  those  **  ordinances  of  man :"  eccle- 
siastical  institutions  he  makes  part  of  the  insti^ 
tutions  of  the  state,  and,  as  ordinances  of  man, 
he  requires  that  they  receive  submission. 

''  Bigotry"  Lord  Molesworth  ''  looks  upon 
to  have  been  always  the  very  bane  of  human 
society,  and  the  offspring  of  interest  and  igno- 
.  ranee,"  (he  should  have  said,  or  ignorance) 
"  which  has  occasioned  most  of  the  great  mis- 
chiefs which  have  afflicted  mankind.  We  ought 
no  more"  he  continues,  ''  to  expect  to  be  all  of 
one  opinion,  as  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
than  to  be  all  of  one  colour  or  stature.  What 
just  reason,"  he  adds,  "  have  I  to  be  angry 
with,    or   to   endeavour  to  curb    the  natural 
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liberty,  or  to  retrench  the  civil  advantages  of 
an  honest  man  (who  follows  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  as  he  would  have  others  do  to 
him,  and  is  able  Sind  willing  to  serve  the  pub^ 
lie),  only  because  he  thinks  his  way  to  heaven 
surer  or  shorter  than  mine  ?"  But,  it  is  because 
he  thinks  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Non- 
conformist offenders  against  all  these  principles 
of  charity,  and  therefore  rarely  **  very  great 
lovers  of  the  Constitution  and  liberty"  (the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  liberty  in  the  true 
understanding  of  the  thing),  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  *'  religious  distinctions."  "  Were  there," 
he  observes,  ''  any  rational  grounds  to  expect, 
that  any  great  numbers  of  them  (the  Roman 
Catholics)  could  be  so,  I  should  be  against 
using  severities  and  distinctions  upon  account 
of  Religion."  He  subjoins  that  which  by  ana- 
logy, characterises  every  other  British  Non- 
conformist, along  with  the  Roman  Catholic : — 
*'  So,  that  the  real  Papist  can  neither  be  a  true 
governor  of  a  Protestant  country,  nor  a  true 
subject ;  and,  besides,  is  the  most  priest-ridden 
creature  in  the  world,  and  (when  uppermost) 
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can  bear  with  nobody  that  differs  from  him 
in  opinion,  little  considering,  that  he  who  is 
against  liberty  of  mind,  is  against  liberty  of 
bbdy  too,"  Finally,  he  expresses  his  opi- 
nion, that  **  it  were  not  amiss,  if  we  further 
enlarged  our  charity,  when  we  can  do  it  with 
safety  or  advaihtage  to  the  State."i  1 1 


FroRi.;tUe  total  -of  the,  ,/ojreg^ip^  .p^r^grajil^, 
we  may  learn. liord  Mole^worth's.  (an4>,ilibe- 
lie ve,  ^  the  strictly  orthodox , Whig)  ,  sy st^ipi .  c^f 
jfiBligious  liberty.  How  far  it  accqrds  with  ,sq w^e 
of  our  popular  ideas  japonv  the  sapie.su^bjeq^, 
may  be  another  question :  what^I  .contend,  for 
k,  that  those  popular  ideas.arei  not  Whig ;  ^^ 
may  be  any  thing  else ;  you  J  please :.  Lib;^a^, 
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Carbonaro;  Jacobin,  but  not  Whig.  ,. 
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LETTER  XV. 

It  is  etmoim  Ihat  ow  Wkig  of  Qmm 
Anne  is  all  along  using  a  two-edged  sword, 
one  eide  of  wMch  cuts  t)ie  Roman  CathoHcs, 
and  the  odier,  ^g&kenStf,  the  Nonconformists, 
or  Dissenters ; — ^pretty  good  endence,  in  itself, 
t>y  the  way,  of  the  discord  (a  century  ago,  at 
teast),  as  well  between  Whiggism  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  as  between  Vhiggism  and  general 
Nonconformity ;  and  of  die  identity  ^n  those 
'days,  at  )east)  of  Whiggism,  teith  a  perfect  ad- 
herence to  om^  Constitution  in€hurch  and  Stsibe: 
It  was  not,  nor  it  is  not,  to  a  system  of  religion, 
as  such ;  but  it  was  to  those  *'  ordinances  of 
man,'*  which  had  given  birth  to  the  Established 
CShuffdi,  that  the  Whig  legislator  demanded  an 
unqualified  submission ; — an  answer  which  you 
will  gire  ito  the  petty  ribaldry  of  those  weak 
men,  and  not  the  weak  thoughts  of  stronger  men. 
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wb^  attempt^  fix  uiU)]^  our  Whig  laws  a  trf^ns- 
gression^  because,  say  they,  a  man  mity  t^  ^ 
Deist  or  an  Atheist  without  incurring  a  political 
#iabUitty,  while,  if  he  h&  aiGhriatian^  of  an^tdfier 
peirsttasion  than  the  EstaMisbed.  he  must  suffear  1 
The  ^ase  is,  that  the  paihlie  profession  of  eit^e? 
^ihiekAd,  Dteism,  or  Socioianisin,  biesides  xnany 
Qth^it  civil  consequeiiK^ea,^  is,  ui^der  our  la^ws^  ft 
Griminal  act,,  and  th^t,  the  qfiend^rs  inay  bi^ 
crimioally  piros^cuted  a^cL  punis^eci  ^ccor^- 
i^gjly  ;  while  the  a4herence  tp'  a^y  otb^er  Chj^sr 
tian  piersuasion  t^ian  t^e  ^Established,  i^  nf^t  ^, 
erimuial  act,  and  $^ply  subject^  the  profe^pi: 
to  certain  d^  disabiUties,cC9P$is|ing,  in  the  c^se 
of  the  Irish  Romaic  CatJic>U9s^  of  <pisabiUties  U^ 
bald  ordischai^ge  certain^  of^s  and  ftmctions ; 
«nd  'Vno.num,''ss^Vfl  t^e  Whig  Mr.  G^ii^ge  Lau^ib, 
in  ihe  House  of  Qonunqni^^  on  th^  22d  day  of 
F^brpary  last,  '^  no  m$)E  is  hpjun^  to  acce^  o^ 
an  office;  and,,  if  he  does,  it  is  by  no  tnea^ 
W#«r  t^  pM^MJse  my  T^t  whjich  Gov^tflflt^?* 
iifinJss  prober/'    So  HUfch^  eiU^i^r  for  jt^  ifir 
formation)  pr  fi%r  Ijl^  T^racity,  qf  sipeeQl?^  flf 

iium  who  r^vpsle  p«r  WUs  ppMpy*  mvsk^  i«f 
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whom,  too,  at  the  same  moment,  call  themselves 
Whigs! 

-      • 

But  let  lis  finally  examine  the  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty,  as  propounded  by  the  Whig 
Lord  Moles  worth .  That  writer  defends  "  Penal 
Acts  of  Parliament,"  restraining  **  vice  and  in- 
justice," and  "  severely  punishing  all  immora- 
lities,  breach  of  laws,  violence  and  injustice;" 
these  Acts  he  characterises  as  being  against 
'' licentiousness,"  which,  in  short,  is  the  opposite 
oi  liberty.  On  the  other  hand^  he  condemns  all 
such  Penal  Acts  of  Parliament  as  are  against 

>  •  •        •  ■    1  ■ 

*' opinions 7?wre^  religious,"  "opinions  purely 
religious  and  notional,'*  and  having,  as  is  the 

*  *  * 

feature  of  such  opinions,  "  no  influence  on  the 
State."  Now,  by  these  expressions  you  may 
have  been  led,  for^  an  instant,  to  imagine,  that 
Lord  Moke  worth  is  quite  a  modern  Liberal, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipationist,  or  Religious  Dissenter,  when 
either  the  one  or  the  other  asserts,  that "  religious 
liberty"  implies  the  unlawfulness  of  "  religious 
distinctions,"  aiid  authorises  all  religious  acts ; 
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anci  when  either  would  have  Penal  Laws  extend . 
only  to  what  they  are ,  themselves  willing  to 
describe  as  ^*  vice,  injustice,  immoralities,  breach 
of  laws,  and  violence,"    But  reflect  a  little 
deeper!  - 

"  Opinions,  purely  religious  and  notional,'' 
are,  in  the  estimate  of  our  Whig  authority, 
such  as  terminate  in  religious  sentiment  and 
*'  notion"  only,  ^  and  have  no  influence  upon  the 
State ;  that  is,  do  not  produce  (observe,  I  do  not 

•  •        •  •  «       .  •     •  ' 

say,  have  no  tendency  to  produce)  any  action 
contrary  to  law ;  for,  every  action  of  that  kind 
falls  within  Lord  Molesworth's  definition ,  of 
**  vice,  injustice,  immorality  and  violence !"  He 
particularise^  the  subtracting  of  tithes,  the  right 
to  which  he  first  puts  upon  the  basis  of 
law ;  and  then,  with  a  genuine  Whig  severity, 
as  to  an  implicit  and  universal  obedience  to 
law,  admits  of  no  *'  pretence  oi  religion  or  cow- 
science,''  in  contravention  of  the  demand. 

To  make  ourselves  sure,  then,  that  we  undeiv 
stand  what  it  is  -  that  a  Whig  understandsf  by 
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^*  rdigibus  liberty/*  and^'liberty  of  cDtoscieuce  f 
that  is,  the  freedoto  6f  "  opinions  purely 
Religious  and  tabtidiial/  <)r,  morfe  strictly 
speaking,  ifat  freedom  of  teligious  bpinion,  as 
distinguished  from  religious  action  ;  let  tils  take 
the  case  of  one  of  the  notions  or  opinions  of  the 
sect  of  Southcottians ;  that  i^ct  which,  by  its 
existence,  casts  so  singular  a  disgrace  upon  ^ome 
hundreds  of  our  population.  The  members  of 
that  sect  make  it  one  of  their  avowed  opinions, 
thatinen  are  bound  to  work  upon  Sundays, 
though  the  ktw  of  the  land  ordains  the  con- 
trary ;  and  yet  no.  one  thinks  of  molesting  the 
Southcottians  for  holding  such  all  opinkfn.  But, 
^j  not  content  with  die  opinion,  these  persons 
actuaHy  break  the  law,  by  working  upon  iSun* 
^ayl5,  then  we  punish  them^  Then,  would 
say  the  H^hig  Lord  Molesworth,  there  m  ^ 
^  breach  of  the  jaw,*  im  act  of  immorality  and 
viofeBce.  fe  .ai»  woda  tkey  «p>y,  to  tte 
jargon  of  l^err  enthusiasm,  that  they  did  iheir 
work  in  obedience  to  the  special  command  of 
Gx)d ;  that  their  religious  system  was  of  divine 
instittttibn ;  that  the  law,  or  the  niagistrate,  hy 
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ItttMrfering  with  theni^  interfiirM  ''  betwMft 
man  and  his  Maker***  Lord  Moleswortfai  8up- 
pCNTted  by  every  other  genuine  Widg^  wottld 
refuse  weight  to  the  whole  story.  He  would 
tell  them  that  their  institutiiMi  i«  a  humaii  in^^ 
iBtitution ;  that  every  human  institution  k  sob'^ 
jected  to  human  law ;  that  the  law  tolerates  no 
Inreach  of  tb»  law ;  that  the  law  is  indifferent  to 
all  religious  opinionSj  but  to  no  religious  action ; 
that  the  law  interferes,  not  between  **  man  and 
his  Maker/*  but  only  between  man  and  man: 
that  '^  it  would  make  a  man's  ears  tingle,  to 
hear  the  divine  right  insisted  upon  for  any 
human  institution ;  and  to  find  Grod  Almighty 
brought  in  as  a  principal  there  where  there  ia 
no  necessity  for  it  r  And  by  tins  Whig  sen^ 
lenee,  Southeottiau,  lUmia^  Catholic,  Mid  att 
other  Dissenters  would  stand  equally  coft- 
demned*  All  these  unite  in  asserting  that  the 
spiritual  things  of  society  aite  above  the  eontrol 
of  humaii  law ;  that  is,  they  assert  that  they 
come  direct  from  God  to  man,  and  that  man 
cannot  subject  them  t6  his  antbcvity.  Do  ^key 
assert  this,  or  do  they  not  f    If  Aey  do,  ^^ 
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BW  DO  Whigs;  'lifty;  they^.are^e:s(act,  antipodes  to 
•\y^hig&';(  for,  the  elementary  principjle  ;ofsthese 
latter  is;  thiJt  hutoan  law;  is  .supreme,  over  every 
tkizig/that  mak63:itsr appearance,  in  human;  so- 
Qkty;:f,The.ptinciple:.of  :thfe  Whigs  is  the^prin- 
oiple  of  liberty^  that^is,  of  rule;.  W:hile;.the  prin- 
ciple; .  common  to.  all^  fanatiqs  or  cmthusiasts,  is 
tha  principle  of  lio0ntioumess;  ^andilic^ntiousness 
is  not,  what  it  is, often.de^sqribedy.aa excess  of 
liberty,  but  the  exact  antipodft,Qf  liberty;? the 
express  opposite  ofliberty  or  ]:!ul6. ' .     ' 

'.  What,  :•  then, .'  is  liberty  of  coBscien6e, ,  and 
what,  generally y  is  .religious  liberty?  Let  us 
speakyi first,! of  libdrty  of  conscience.  :  This  is 
the.absence  of  all  legal  restraint 'upon  religious 
lopiibion,  ,upon'  religious ;thougkt,aad; notion;  it 
is  tfae.spedfic  absence  of  this  restraiat,  and  no- 
thing more.;  Andmothiiig  more!:';Wby,  is.not 
i this  much  ? ,  Is  it  not  the  absence  of  an.Inqui- 
'  eition  ?  • ;  Is.it  not  the.absience  of  all  legal  power 
fto  rsjcejinto  a, man's. mind,  to.molest  or  injure 
'  him  for  his  opinions,  simply  as  opinions  ?  And 
is  this  tiothing,  isor  is  itJittle?      -      .; 
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Reflect  ian  instant^  my  dear  friend,  and  you 
will  certainly  perceive  the  really  immeasurable 
importance  of  the  teligious  liberty,  the  liberty 
of  consciencei  thus  assured  to  us  by  our  Whig 
laws ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to 
offer  you  a  solitary  example. 

< 

In  pur  courts  of  law  and  justice,  a  practice  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  of  demanding  of  adverse 
witnesses  an  account  of  their  religious  belief. 
Instances  have  presented  themselves  from  the 
mouths  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  and  one, 
of  recent  arrival,  may  occur  to  your  memory, 
when  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ex- Sheriff  Parkins  put 
a  question,  to  the  almost  equally  celebrated  Mr. 
.Cobbett,  as  to  his  belief  in  the  Bible.  Now  the 
sufferance  of  such  questions  by  the  Judge  on  the 
bench  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  or  religious  liberty,  and  therefore  a 
manifest  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject,  and  an  introduction  to  the  first  germ  of 
a  Holy  Inquisition. 

:  No  natural-born  subject  of  the  realm  is  en- 
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titled  to  be  admitted  to  his  liath,  tinless  he  is 
a  follower  of  the  Established  religion  of  his 
country,  that  is,  of  Christianity ;  which  Chris- 
tianity, among  other  things,  consists,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  in  a  belief  that  the  Trinity  is  God, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  oC  Ood. 
Jews,  though  natural-born,  are  exempt  by  sta- 
tute from  this  otherwise  uniTersat  law  of  the 
land ;  and  foreign  Jews^  together  with  Maho- 
metans and  others,  may  be  admitted  to  gire 
testimony  upon  taking  the  oaths  that  are 
respectively  consistent  with  their  several 
religious  creeds;  but,  with  these  exceptions^ 
the  law  is  cognisant  of  but  one  faith  among  dl 
who  enter  its  courts.  It  follows,  that  to  ask, 
before  the  administering  of  an  oath,  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  the  King,  and  one  who  does 
not  declare  himself  a  Jew,  whether  or  not  he 
professes  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  as  by  law 
received  into  this  kingdom ;  or,  to  ask  a  nattrrat- 
bom  Jewish  subject  of  the  King,  or  any  foreign 
Jew,  Mahometan,  or  other,  whether  or  not  he 
admits  the  tenets  of  his  respective  religious 
profession,  is  no  other  than  an  atttaipt  to 
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deprive^  as  Mrell  the  individual  himself,  as  the 
party  wliose  witness  he  is,  of  the  civil  rights 
conferred  upon  both  by  the  law. 

If  the  question  is  ask6d  after  the  oath  has 
been  taken,  the  outrage  becomes  still  more  into- 
lerable. iThe  witness,  in  taking  the  oath,  has 
tacitly  averred  his  consent  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  religion  ih  which  he  was  born ;  and,  to  ask 
him,  after  he  has  been  so  sworn,  whether  or 
not  he  believes  them,  is  to  attempt  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  still  more  odious  injury.  In  either 
case,  however,  it  is  an  equal  infringement  of 
religious  liberty,  and,  specifically,  liberty  of 
conscience ;  it  is  the  practice  of  an  Inquisition ; 
and  the  torture,  and  auto-da-fe,  which  it  aims 
at  inflicting  and  celebrating,  is  the  privation  of 
civil  rights,  both  as  to  the  witness,  and  as  to  llie 
party  for  whom  he  appears,  and  the  civil  death 
of  Hie  witness  himself;  and  this  under  the 
authority  of  no  law,  and  in  violation,  therefore, 
of  that  natural  freedom,  that  religious  liberty, 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  which  has  been  re- 
cognised and  re-established  (by  the  institutions 
of  the  country! 
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•It  is  plain  that  the  oath  of  an  individual 
who  stands  convicted,  either  upon  his  own 
testimony,  or  upon  that  of  others,  of  a  denial  of 
the  very  tenets  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  is 
sworn,  can  be  of  no-  value  in  law ;  but  I  have 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  line  which 
we  are  to  place  between  a  simple  civil  disa- 
bility,  arising  from  religious  distinction,  and 
an .  established  crime,  consisting  in  an  offence 
against  the  temporal  law,  as  touching  the  spiri- 
tual affairs  of  the  State.  The  act  of  denying 
the  tenets  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  law 
regards  them>.  is  a  crime,: — an  indictable  offence. 
The  denial,  by  acknowledgment  of  disbelief, 

in  a  court  of  justice,    does   not  amount,   I 

'  ''         ■  '  ''  .'  ■  '         ■ 

presume,  to  an  indictable  offence;  but  it  ope- 

rates,- as  I  have  shown,  a  civil  disability,  and 
a  privation  of  civil  rights.  Observe,  also,  the 
calumnious  effect  of  the  very  attempt  at  in- 
quiry ;  exclusive  of  any  disrepute  among  his 
neighbours,  of  which  it  may  be  the  effect  or 
tendency  of  the  inquiry  to  bring  upon  the 
individual,  it  suggests  a  suspicion,  that  a  na- 
tural-born  subject  of  the  King,  or  foreigner 
living  under  the  King's  protection,  has  no  legal 
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claim  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  civil  ^  r%hts 
otherwise  conferred  upon  him  by  the  laws  of  4he 
country!  ^  But  will  a  court  of  law ^or  justice 
lend  its  authority  for  the  perpetration  of  isiich 
fearful  injuries?     ' 

And,  to  carry- the  investigation  further,  let  it 
be  supposed,' that  the  witness  so  interrogated^ 
elsewhere  than  in  the  court,  has  declai?ed>  or  in 
any  manner  published,  or  is  believed'  or  sus- 
pected to  Jiave  declared  or  published,  a  denid 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Religion,  such  as 
that  religion,  is  recognised  and  established  by 
the  law  of  the  land.   The  denial  is  an  indictable 
offence;  and,  is  it  to. be  endured,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  invasion  of  his  civil  liberty,  and  of 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  party  for  whom  he  is  a 
witness,   it  shall  be  attempted  to  put  upon 
record  his  own  confession  of  a  criminal  act,  or 
to  make  a  court  of  law^  and  justice  the  place 
and  the  instrument  of  the  grounds  of  a  suspicion 
of  his  criminality, :  or  the  truth  of  the  belief? 
The;  judicial  course  is  obviously  > this :   if  aii 
adverse  counsel  is  in  possession  of  testimony, 
not  as  to  the  simple  opinions,  noi:  even  as  to 
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tbcir  incMtioas^  uapresimi^g^  and  swd^M; 
arowal  m  poblication.  but  as  to  their  ost^n- 
tatious,  deliberate,  aad  perhaps  mejre^ary 
publtcatioft,  let  kin  adduce  it»  either  before  « 
after  the  witness  has  been  sworn,  and  has  given 
his  evidence ;  or,  after  the  bringing  in  of  the 
verdict,  jbet  him  adduce  it^^  m  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, or,  asgrouiid  for  a  aew  triali  cu^  thus  at- 
tempt, either  to  save  the  propei^ty  of  bi^  <:lient, 
or  tasave  him  from  «apiital  ov  infamous  punish- 
ment;  but  let  him  not  be  permitted  to  ^ideavoiir 
the  attainment  of  his  object  through  questions 
put  to  the  witness  himself,  in  direct  violation  oif 
conspicuous  rules  of  our  crimioal  jurispru- 
dence; the  first,  that  the  law  presumes  the 
guilt  of  no  man ;  the  seccmd,  that  the  law  com;- 
pek  no  man  to  be  his  own  accuser. 

I  have  said,  too,  that,  in  reference  to  ike 
crime  of  denial,  the  evidence  to  be  adduced 
s^gainst  the  Chriatiati  fidelity  of  a  witness  (for 
our  b2w,  I  believe,  does  not  pursue  the  possible 
iafideUty  of  the  professor  of  any  other  relig^us 
aystem)>  must  not  simply  refar  to  opinions 
incautiously,  modestly,  or  lightly  avowed  or 
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|iubUslied«  but  otAy  to  puUicftUoofi  of  n^owajU 
tkftt  are  o«trataU€Mis  an4  4ebbere|ite ;  U  muurt 
b^  add^4i  ICH^  that  tbeae  ace  i¥)t  4^  be  coo* 
atructiviety  ateumed*  but  must  be  found  m 
Ibe  moat  ifidubUffble  sbape;  ever^f  tbing  sbort 
of  this  would  be  ia^iuisiUon^  aud  would  |»ewat 
|he  very  end  of  (^imiual  bw,  wfaicb  aeeka  lo 
eatabliah  ^  muoeeace  of  tbe  aospected^  ^nod 
ttot  ibe  aus|>icions  raised  agamst  the  ionocent; 
whki^  ^aivis  at  rescue,  and  not  at  ruin;  whicb 
fcgoiistt  at  ei^ery  acquittal,  and  m^pa  over 
every  oociviction  ;  wbiok  hunta  for  deliveraacesK 
md  noft  £br  vietima;  whieb  lameaMi,  wd  not 
exidt%  ^ben  tbe  guilt  f^i  smy  mai^  bom  or 
Imif  under  thp  Kin^  a  protectioii^  ia  affirmedL 
and  ivhea  piii^hmeBit  must  not  be  wkhbeld : 
for,  it  ia  net  ^M>ugk  that  men  are  guiUy ;  there 
nuat  ^ao  be  a  neceasity  ibr  punisbmettt.  We 
aie  not  aettii^  apria^  for  game,  bat  fences 
againalaffieoQes;  not  pla&ning  pains  for  tboae 
that  will  ^poae  themselvea  to  them,  bat  guarda 
for  viiMl  ia  to  begnaided* 

Ami,  f  dltttrre  to  this  view  d^onr  subject  of  re« 
ligioua  Law,  I  cannot  bi^  mentioning  here,  the 
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« 

pleasure  I  felt  at  a  perusal  of  the  old  manuscript 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  North 
America  (laws  enacted  by  the  first  Puritan  set- 
tlers, and,  now,  locally,  and  in  derision  or  re- 
proach,  called  B/we-Laws),  these  qualifying  and 
defining  words,  as  to  the  crime  of  *'  blasphemy  :'* 

*'open  and  high-handed  blasphemy^'  is  the  language 

•  •  •      •      « . « 

of  these  old  laws,  which,  if  they  had  been  every 
where  as  moderate  and  as  reasonable^  as  in  this 
instance,  would  not  have  deserved  the  name 
of  blue  (or  Puritan,  the  embryo  of  Whig),  in 
an  odious  or  a  derisory  sense.  But  a  later 
age,  in  Connecticut,  while  re-enacting  the 
statute,'  has  omitted  to  grace  its  language,  as 
well  as  to  sanctify  its  purpose,  by  the  reten- 
tion of  these  significant  and  felicitous  epithets; 

a  specimen,  I  may  add,  of  the  general  *  decline 

.         '  •  ♦       •  ■     •    ■      » 

of  letters  and  literary  taste,  which  I  had  occa- 

»  •         ..  , 

sion  to  observe,  in  the  coprse.of  a  similar  com- 

parison  between  the  wording  of  the  old  and  the 

•  »  ••  ... 

new  laws;  the  latter  exhibiting  little  of  that 
pure,  and  nervous,  and  picturesque  phra^eo^ 
logy,  which,  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  till  the  Restoration,  distinguished  /the 
"  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  which  thei 


Regiddes  carried  with  them  to  the  ba»fca  of 
the  Connecticut. 

If  the  line  of  judicial  interrogation,  to  which 
^I  am  adverting,  isfadmissiWe  iii  any  one.  in- 
stance, it  is  admissible -in  all ; .  and  yet,  sde, 
to.  what  a  practice  of  partial  persecution,  as 
well  as  of  general,  it  tends!     A  piarticular  wit- 
ness, or  a  particular  suitor,  may  be  selected 
for  its  victim;  or,  the  resort  to  it  may  depend 
'.  upon  the  particular  temper,  or  religious  impres- 
sions, or  courtesy  of  a  counsel  or  of  a  judge! 
If  the  practice  were  made  general,  it  w^uld 
.speedily   excite   a  general  -  clamour ;    if  it  is 
.  protected  from  clamour  by  ■  the  rarity  of  its 
occurrence,    then    particular    individual^   are 
oppressed,  because  they  are  dealt  with  une- 
qually; and  oppressed  with,  impunity,^  becaiisie 
they  want  fellow-sufferers  to  multiply  their 
.growths,    and  thus  to  force    them    upob'tbe 
public  sympathy.     If,  I  say,  the  practice  weiiie 
general,   what  a  system  of  general  religious 
persecution  would  it  not  present ;  what  %  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  liberty,'   or  libert;y  of 
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conscience,  assured  to  us  by  our  laws  I  If  it  N 
permitted  to  be  partial,  what  a  persecutioki 
partially  effected ! 

Yet  a  notion  obtains,  I  believe,  unifonnly, 
that  it  is  law.  Mr.  Cobbett,  if  my  memory  is 
accurate,  objected  to  the  question,  but  was 
told  by  the  judge  that  he  must  answer  it.  If 
it  is  law,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  law  universal 
in  its  application ;  if  it  is  law,  it  is  law  for  a 
beneficial  end :  and  the  end  must  be,  that  of 
protecting  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence 
of  an  infidel  witness  would  operate.  Again, 
if  it  is  a  question  which  may  be  put  by  counsel, 
it  is  a  question  which  may  be  put  by  the  court* 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  inquisition  to  which 
I  am  adverting,  is  law,  and  that  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  court,  and  that  it  is  to  answer  the 
ends  of  justice,  how,  in  this  case,  can  the  court, 
in  criminal  cases,  where  the  court  is  said  (and 
in  part,  truly)  to  be  of  counsel  for  the  accused, 
omit  to.  pursue  this  inquisition,  with  respect  to 
every  witness  produced  against  a  man  crimi- 
nally charged  ? 
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lav  of  ^he  lai^d ;  is  pot  QQj»]^ih]e,  ^f^st,  y/'^ 
religious  lijberty,  or  Ub.ei;ty  of  cpn^ifncg ;,  Mil}, 
seppi^^ly,  withtb  pfesumptjon  9^  evj^rx  ^P^"!^ 
innocence  of  fi  pri^i?,  ?ipd.,w|M^  t|ip  |>!r;qte|<?Ak>P 
of  every  man  f gainst  qugf^tippp.  jie9.^ing.  J^i^yfi* 
minate  himself:  ajn^,  vpon^^^e  wjhiS^Ie)|j^tt?f<  pp 
judge,  no  counsel,  no  witness,  will  do  justice 
to  English  freedom,  who  makes  himself  a  party 
to  so  gross  an  infringement  of  the^  law. 

1  have  left  you,  1  should  hope^  by  the  addi*' 
tion  of  this  single  example,  no  opportunity  to 
foster  a  doubt,  either  as  to  the  Value  of  that 
religious  liberty,  or  liberty  of  conscience^  in 
the  limited  shape  which  our  Whig  institutions 
allow  to  it,  or  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  taken 
between  this  religious  liberty^  and  that  civil 
liberty,  in  things  religious,  "which  more  commonly 
bears  the  name.  When  the  Whig  goes  further 
than  the  simple  grant  of  liberty  of  conscience,  or 
liberty  of  **  religious  opinions  purely  notional ;" 
when,  from  religious  thinking,  he  passes  to 
religious  acting,  and  makes  the  civil  liberty  of 

t  2 
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the  subject  extend  to  certain  acts^^lnch  are 
-contrary  to  the  temporal  law  in  things  spiritual ; 
.then,  after  limiting  the  description  of  the  acts, 
he  legalises  them  through  toleration,  and  thus 
completes  the  circle  of  human  liberty  in  civil 
'society,  according  to  the  Whig  view  of  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  that  blessing. 
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